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PREFACE 


M AhTY people who saw the copograpliical appendix to Prehi$toric 
Briiain asked to have it expanded, enlivened and iUustrated 
with maps. The present book lias been written to an$v/er their request. 
It describes nearly ell the prehistohe and B-onian antiquities of 
England and Wales wiiich the eye and tlie imagiiutioii can scUl 
enjoy, and gives some account of theit liistory. Tlic book is con- 
eeriKd with field monuments, and so docs not attempt to give a 
general history of diesc early limes, except iu so far as it is uccessary 
for the understanding of tlic monuments. Tliis gaieral history is 
still 10 be found ui Prehistoric Briiam. 

Wluit, on the otlicr hand, 1 have attempted to do is to reveal die 
monuments always in their proper setting of the countryside. Such 
widely different landscapes as those of the Wessex dowilands, ihc 
Cornisli peuiniula, the mountains of North Wales and the York- 
riiirc Dales, affect their monuments and are affected bythcni, Whli- 
out neglecting my main task and without an excess of that sulv 
jcctivcnc&s wliich can be the banc of topographical writing, I have 
soaglit to evoke die spirit pcoiliar to cadi of the many types of 
countryside in whiA our antiquities are found. That is why 1 hope 
that some people want immediately to get out their 

maps and put on country sho» will think it worth while co read 
my book. 

1 sliouJd like first to diank my husband for reading and amending 
my proofs. Next to state my gratitude to Sir John Lloyd for acting 
as my guide to the antiquities of Breconshire and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hemp and Mr. Scnoglcs for fillir^ the same ofoce in North Wales 
and Anglesey. Mr. Hemp also kindly read the proo6 of the Welsh 
section. 1 dwnk Mr. L. V. GrinscH for allowing me lo use one of 
his photographs. Dr. St. Joseph for help in making a selection of 
air photographs, and Mi. K. C. Jordan for the individual aitcndoa 
which he gave to dcrigning the maps. Mr. C. W. Phillips of the 
Ordnance Survey supplied many of the National Grid referttces 
to the Gazetteer. 
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TYPES OF PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN REMAINS 
TO BE SEEN IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


A. Domestic, Acwcuitural an© Civic Sites 
C^vei 

Natural caves ate tlsc only class of site, normally visible, which 
can he awoclatcd with rivs burning peoples of the OW md Middle 
Stone Ages. Tliey rarely show any tind of stmccurai addlcions 
aud dwrc arc no cave paintings or engravings in Briuin; they arc 
distbguisbcd only by tiic b«cr offline implejncncs and bones which 
accumulated on the floors. 

Although cave dwellings can properly be regarded as character¬ 
istic of the early Stone Ages, eaves were sporadically occupied 
cluouglioac prehistoric and Roman tunes. 

Huts, Farmsteads and (Plate II, ii) 

The foundadoiis of ancient secdemcncs, often with proteciii^ 
banks, walls and ditches, survive in many pans of the country- On 
chalk dowrJand, where they are often marked on Ordnance 
Survey Maps as ‘ British Settlementbede more is viable of cbem 
than low irrcgulatides in the turf. These somerimes mark die aces 
of hamlets, sometimes of single ftnnstcads with out-buiJdings. 
A few date from the late Btonae Age, but the great majority belong 
to the Iron Age or to Romano-British times- Far more spectacular, 
and tlxcrefore more often mentioned in this Guide, are tlieir counter¬ 
parts in the scone country of the west and north. These consist 
mainly of the so-called kat-drcles, which are in fact the stone 
foundation walls of circular huts roofed with branches and turfi 
the pair of large jamb-stones at die entrance is usually the most 
conspicuous feature. Often a cluster of such hut-drcles is enclosed 
within alow stone wall, vdiich on Dartmoor is sometimes biovm as 
a pound. These setdcmcnc can be seen in most moorland areas; 
very many from the Iron Age but some are undoubtedly 
earlier- Comparable but architecturally more advanced villages 
ate known in Wales, most notably in Anglesey (p. 2 i 7 C) where 
the majoricy seem to be native settlements ^ the Roman Knod. 

Another, much rarer variety is the compact village erf ' court¬ 
yard houses ’ found in Comw^ (p-167); in this type of dwelling, 

xi 
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rooms and small cells conwructed in the thickness of the wall open 
on CO an unroofed central court. 

Although many of the hill-forts described below were used only 
in times of emergency, some were pcniiancntly occupied. In 
forts on the chalk, the floors of liuts or storage pits may sIhiw as 
small dr^ar depressions; in stone couniiy^ tinnblcd circular 
walls are sometimes visible (pp. 222-23). 

EneUsurfs 

Enclosures protected by a stockaded Hank and ditch were a 
natural need for primidvc pastoralists living in a land still full of 
wild animals. Tlsc earliest form is found in tlic causewayed c.ntips 
which survive, though largely eroded away, aenns the ^->11111 of 
Etigland from Sussex to Devon. Tlwy ctinsist of two or iiu>rc 
concentric rings of banks and ditdirt with a considerable spare 
between them. Tlxc ditches are never contifiuous, Hut brc*ken 
into sectioiis by causeways of undisturbed chalk; it was formerly 
held chat these causeways led to corresponding gaps in the I'aiiks 
to make large numbers of possible entrances, but it is now believed 
•that the banks were continuous and that the causeways had no 

S 'cacrical purpose. If this proves to be true tise name places a 
alsc emphasis on an unimportant feature, Although ilicrc is often 
plenty of occupation rubbish b the injicr ditches, only one cause¬ 
wayed camp (p. 133] has so far been proved to conub a lint sice. 
It is probable mac they vrere used seasonally, die tribestneu occupy- 
bg daem in the autusnA when the cattle had to be rounded up bcfc>re 
the wbtec. Causewayed camps date back to the earliest pluses 
of 6e New Stone Age. 

A second type of embanked enclosure, also possibly inarnly 
pastoral b purpose, is of much latet date. This is the relatively 
small, rectanguLf fonn of which a few examples, too biagniflcanc- 
looking to win a place b the Guide, have bew noticed b Wessex. 
They oate from the late Bronze Age. 

Reman Villas {Plate XI- ii, p. 176) 

These range b size and d^nity large 'country houses' to 
quite modest &rm-houses. They were most numerous and pros- 
perous m the Home Counties, but frequent enough right across 
socthepi England, with noticeable concentrations b l^mpshire, 
the Isle of Wight and the Coeswolds. The most elaborate villas 
were builc round a courtyard; others bad a mab block with wmgs. 
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very many consisted only of a sii^le block wich rooms opening 
on eo an arcaded corridor. Their remains often include fbunJadons 
o£ brick or stone tvalls, mosaic floors, small column bases, hypo- 
causr columns from the central-heaiine system, and, of course, 
che usual Roman Utter of bricks, tiles and potsherds. TJic buildings 
seem often to have been enclosed widiin an outer boundary dicdi 
or wall, and che esutes attadxed to them muse sometimes have been 
extensive. 

Roman Towns (Plate IZ, i) 

A very large proportion of the towns wliich die Roman con¬ 
querors established in Britain have been overlain and partly obliter¬ 
ated by modem towns and cides. All vt^e at one time laid out on a 
more or less regular grid street system; very often, liowcvcr, the 
^blocks* or insulae were not completely ftlied widi liouscs; tlic 
amoujic of garden space must have been considerable. Among die 
regulation public buildings, there was the central market or ibriun 
ww che arcaded basilica or 'towir hall’ running along one side of 
it, the public baths, and che amphitheatre, generally built on tlic 
outskirts. True theatres were rare. The v^s and gates, which 
are ftequendy the principal surviving remains, were usually later 
addidons to ue towru ana as a result may show an irregular outline 
contrasting with the rectangular plan of the military forts and camps. 
The cemeteries normally lay along the roads outside the gates. 

Town life was already declining in Britain by tlu ill ltd century 

A. D. and excavation has revealed material evidence of this urbaji 
decay. 

B. MoiTASY Works and Boundaries 

HiiUFoTts (Plates Ill and XU, p. 234) 

One of die commonest and most striking types of prehistoric 
monument is the fort; because very many of wem are built on 
summits, the whole class is often loosely known as the hill-fbrt. 
These strongholds are abundant among che southern chalk lands and 
also among the hills of che west and north- Very many date from 
the Iron Age, though in pans of Wales and the far north they might 
srill be occupied m Roman times and later. 

There are many varieties of hill-fbrt to be distinguished. A 
characteristic which is, however, common to most of them is that 
the ramparts follow the natural contours of the hill-top; care was 
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gen e r a lly cakm to avoid leaving any *dead ground* where attackers 
could approach unseen. In Cornwall (pp. 163-67) tlie so-called rijig- 
fbrts are djsdnguiskcd by regidsHy plamied circular ramparts. 
Another variant is the promontory fort in which a coastal licadland 
or steep-sided spur of'hill is defended only by ramparts running 
across tht neck. Occasioiully forts lie on level plateaux, and dicrc, 
in die absence of dctcriniuing contours, tlic usual plan is a rougldy 
rounded one. 

All these variauts may have single, dt'uble or multiple lines of 
rampatc and ditdt. It can generally be assumwt tliac a fort with 
only one line dates from tlic first haff of the Iron Age, say between 
450 and 150 fl.c., while tliosc \vitU two or im>rc have been vititcr 
constructed or elaborated during die second lialf—from i $0 dx. 
to the Roman conquest. 

Although the plans arc siimlar ui tltc two regions, the forts of the 
chalk ana those of the stone country are very unlike ouc another 
in appearance. The chalk ramparts and ditches arc often imposing, 
but they show as mild, turfgrown banks; the sconc-builc walh, 
on the other hand, have usuuy uindslcd in a rocky confusion, 
overcrovm with heather and bracken. In die single, early forts 
the Aaik ramparts were conunonZy given almost vcrrical faces by 
revetment of timber boards and ucrighrs; in the multiple forms 
they often stood as simple banks, utougli sometimes bonded with 
timber. Timber bonding was employed also in some of die scone 
forts, and slots may still sometimes be seen marldi^ the posUion of 
the beams; it is doubtful, however, whether in our area any of 
these forts ever possessed the full elaboration of die scone and 
wood murus Catlicuj which Julius Caesar saw and recorded in 
* Gaul. 

Our pcehistoric forts often have bom-works, baffics and other 
desnees for protecting the entrances; another protective device 
was to bend foe rampart ends Inwards and set foe m^ gate at die 
inmost extremity in such a way foat it could only be reafoed by an 
easily defended alley between foe intumed walls. Guard-chambers 
were sometimes built within the angle of these intumed entrances. 

Dyka Of Linecr Earthworks (Plate V, i) 

The word dyke is used archaeologically to describe any consider¬ 
able streecb ot bank and ditch. Such linear earthwork range in 
lei^th from small exos^ridge dykes intended ter command some 
upland thoroughfare to such monsters as Wansdyke (p. 93) and 
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O&’s Dyk« h. 232). There may be 00c, Cwo or several lines 01 
bank aiui dicch, but the longer dykes are usually single. 

Of their nature dykes can hardly be regarded as de^siblc; 
rather they are bound^es, often they arc true political boundaries, 
marking the limits of estates, territories, kingdoms. A few. 
however, were more striedy military in purpose, bebg designed ro 
defend a limited area—like chose near ^Icliescer which ran from 
stream to stream protecting the Bcigic capital of Camulodunum 
(p. 245). To-day linear eamworks often appear to come to an 
^rupt ajid meaningless end; the explanadoji is tlut when clicy were 
built these ends rested on dense forest or swamp which made 
their continuation both unpossiblc and uimcccssary. 

Dykes other chan the small cros$>ridgc type are not earlier titan 
the end of prehistoric times. The Bclgac were the first consider¬ 
able builders; the next period was the late Roman and sul>Ronisn 
(p. 11 a) and the Use Anglc^Saxon 242). There are no struct 
tutal dalfereiices to distinguish the works of these periods. 

bi a sense the Roman frontier of Hadriaits Wall (p. 281) can 
be recognized as a sophisticated verson of the linear eattliwork; 
it probably helped to ins^e OiTa^s tremendous coitccpdon of his 
ftontiec against the Wels£. 

Rarmn Feris, Comps, and Si^al Stations (PUte IV) 

During’ thrir conquest and throughout the four centuries chat 
they occupied Britain, the Roman armies built large nmnbers of 
miUcary scroi^ points, ranging in size from signu stations and 
look-out cowers to legionary fortresses, and in permanence from 
marchine camps occumed only for one night to gresr nuUury 
bases hdd for ‘hundreds of years. All were laid out to military 
textbook deign with only minor variations to suit local con¬ 
ditions. Roman forts and camps can readily be distinguished from 
ptehiscodc earthworks by tbeir regularity of plan—usually 9ua<iri- 
lateral with four garos and neatly rounded comers. The Forts of the 
Saxon Shore show massive stone and brick walls with bastions. 

Of temporary marching camps, nothing can be expected to be 
visible beyoiid the earth ramparts, but the remains of permanent 
or senu-permanent forts axe often fax more extensive, hi the earlier 
years of the occupation even these forts had no more than earthen 
rampaxc and wooden buildings, but during the first half of the 
second century very many of mem were rebuilt in stone. In these 
the masonry foundations of gates and walls often survive, and 
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in»de may be seen the monotonous lines of barracb and granaries. 
In addition co these dreary buildings, normal fons were also pr^ 
vided with a commandant's home, and a r^imental headquarters 
with shrine and treasury occupying a position corresponding to 
that of the forum in a civil town. 

A few of the marching camps raised during the conquest can be 
seen in the English lowlands, out most Roman mibrary remains 
belong to the west and north where the frontier garrisons had to be 
maintained, or to the Saxon Shore in the soudi-^ast. 

• C. iNBUSTStAt 
Flint-Mines 

These are limited to the clialk country wlicrc shafts could be 
sunk to reach the naiunl beds of Hint nodules. Apart from die 
famous centre at Grimes Graves in Suffolk (p. 043) nmst inliiuig was 
carried out alor^ the South Downs (pp. 58-9) and in Wildure. The 
mined Hint was used for axes, adzes aud hoes whidi were roughly 
manufactured on the spot, workshop soinccimcs being established 
at the top of abandon^ and rcEilctT shafts. Unexcavated mining 
areas show as a rash of turf'grovm mounds and hoUov/s. 

Suru-Axe FtKicries 

In the mountain country die equivalent of the Hint-mine was die 
quarry wlicrc hard, tough rocks were cut and sliapcd Into unple- 
tneiiQ. Few are known (p. 230) and they can bo detected in tlic 
field only by a scatter of unfinished and broken products lying on 
or near the sur6ce. 

Copper, Tin, Lead and Iron Mines 

Tin-mining in Cornwall and copper-minini in Wales were im¬ 
portant industries during prehistoric rimes; ue iron of the Forest 
of Dean and the ICenc a^ Sussex Weald was exploited in the Iron 
Age and Roman period, while lea^mining was strongly developed 
by the Romans in 6e Mendips and the north of England. Yet 
idsible remains vdsich can oonEdently be attributed to uiese ancient 
industries are scanty (p. 140).. Of them all only the iron-mine at 
Lydney (p. ipj) is complete enoi^ to give some idea of the methods 
emplovM. Tise mining of me^ has left &r less striking remains 
than the earlier flint-mining pardy because it was maiiuy on the 
sui&ce, partly because the sites mi^t be exploited continuously into 
historic times. 
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D. Communications 
Antifnt Tracks 

It IS impossible co point to any e:dsting trackway and say (hat it is 
prehistoric, yet many follow routes which we know to have been in 
use in ptcliiscoric times. Most of the long upland ridges were 
cstablislicd thoroughfares, but they were not artificially improved. 
Many of them, too, remained in use in the Middle Ages ajid even 
up to tljc eighteenth century (for example the Salisbury-SliaficshiTry 
coach road, p. lOp). Famous dioroughfaces certainly cstabliUied 
before die Roman conquest are die Icknield Way, die Berkshire 
Ridgeway and die Pilgrims’ Way along the North Downs, 

It should be noticed that where medieval drove roads Iiave to 
climb steep bills they often break out into large numbers of cracks 
running side by side. This was caused by slipt clianges of course 
made wlien the old way became deeply worn and dicrefore wet or 
rough. The same thing muse often have happened widi preliis- 
toric trackways. 

Ronum Rpaif (Plate V, i) 

Roman roads are usually well marked on Ordnance Survey 
maps which indicate them even wlicn, as so commonly occurs, they 
have been buried below a modem highway. Few andenc mono* 
menu present a more excidng spectacle di^ a major Roman load 
cunning across open country. Often only the strongly cambered 
central a^gtr is visible, but sometimes flanking dieses and low 
banks are preserved. Minor roads of which there must have been 
many, ace more difllculc to detect, but enthusiasts become skilful 
at following them by the lines of ^ lanes and parish boundaries, 
raised hedge banks and ocher clues. 

In the south the metalling of the ag^er was normally made up 
merely of compacted chalk, gravel or small stones; scone paving 
is found in the north (p. 275), and there are good examples with 
stone culverts (pp. z 6 i, 276). 

Bridges are exceedingly rare (p. 2&2-3} as fords were the common 
form of river crossing. 

Roadside burial was a Roman practice and graves with or with* 
out some visible monument may be expected near centres of 
populadoc. 
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CaixaU 

CaiuJ$ cue by tb« Romans to link natural waterways in the 
Cambridfcsbire and Lincolnshire fern show as a shallow groove 
berween. low flanking banks. Tkc evidence suggests that dicy were 
cut early, perhaps as a strategic measure during the inidal conquest 
of the iskuid. The whole system was probably allowed to fall 
out of use after the second century. 


E. R£UC!OUS AND SsPlOCKtlAt MONUMBNTS 

BmloubcJ SanctuATics (Plate VIII, p. 113) 

Sancciurics with settings of stone or timber, enclosed within a 
circular bank with internal ditch, form a dbtinct dass of sacred 
sites, but one witli many variations. Tlie cmbankmcitc may be as 
relatively insimiificant as it is at Stonehenge, or as imposing as at 
Avebury, ana it may have one, tvro or four entrances; the inner 
setco^ may be of wood or stone, they may consist of conccacric 
drcics, of cirdcs Set side by side, of horseshoe^shaped forms or 
of combinations of drde with horse-shoe. 

Most of these sanctuaries date from the earlier part of the Bronze 
Age; Stonehe^ has ancxcepdonal long history (p. 105). There 
is a current opinion that the t)^e with a single entrance originated 
wch the native peoples of the New Stone Age, while die other 
varieties were inspired by the invaders of the early Bronze Age; 
evidence for dais division is at present quite insuflidcnc. 

Though some of the least imposiiv and supposedly the earliest 
of these structures may have been wsigned for the reception of 
burials, this 1$ certamly not true of the fully developed forms. 
They must have served ritual and ceremonial purposes, and only the 
most austere auchoricies object to their being called temples. A great 
deal of doubtful and indeed crazy theorizing has been devoted to 
ascronomical interprecadons of the lay>out cf the sanctuaties, psni- 
cularly of Avebury and Stonehenge, It need not be doubted, Liw- 
evec, that at least some of them arcsigmficantly orientated in relation 
to the movements of the sun and perhaps of odact heavenly boics. 

Stom CinUs 

FUngs of standing stones without external earthworks are to be 
distinguished &om ^ embanked sanctuaries and have a very diSer- 
ent dismbudon (pp. 159, 204, 278). They cover a wide range boi 
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in sise and in mimbec of stones; occasionally tke bases of th e stones 
are sec in very sligKcly raised banjes (p. 230), but more usually the 
sites are level. There are some instances of groups of circles (p. 135), 
but far more commonly they arc isolated. 

Not many rings have been dated; probably they all belong to 
the Bronae Age, but rend to be railicr later chan tlic embaiSccd 
class. If the word cromlccli is used at ail» it should be reserved for 
cliese free-standing scone drcles. 

Stow Rows 

Single and double lines of standing stones arc cluractcristic of 
Dartmoor and occur occasionally ia omcr areas (pp. 8p, 213). They 
seem sonieciincs to be sigiiifjcandy related eo stone circles, and may 
iixdccd be linked by way of an intermediate fbfm(p. tjj) with the 
Avenues of Stonehenge and Avebury, Some of die Dartmoor 
examples have stone burlal-dscs on their course. 

Very litdc is known about our stone rows, but probably they, too, 
date from the Bronze Agc. 

Standing Slows or Menhirs 

Single standing stones arc found throughout most of the moot- 
land country of the west and north. Sonic of them may be die 
relics of mote extensive monuments, but unquestionably the 
mwority were desigjied as single uprights, with wliat intendon is 
unknown. There are several instances of a menhir standing as an 
oudier of a drcle—die mostfrmous being the Hole Stone at Ston^ 
hcngc. 

CursKS 

These mysterious and inconspicuous monuments ate best 
represented by the Stonehenge cursus (p. xod); there arc a few 
others in Wessex and (now visible only from the air), in the 
Thames valley. They consist of a very long narrow scrip enclosed 
between banks- Their period seems to be lare New Stone and early 
Bronze Age. 

Megahthic Tomk (Plates VI, and X, p. iSx) 

This is a very large, varied and important class of monumaic, 
a^ one whidi offers some of the most striking and imaginatively 
sarring spectacles of all our ancient remains- Every properly 
named megalithic comb is walled and often roofed with massive 
stone blocks or slabs; the space betvroen these is characteristically 
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packed Tviih < ^^11 scones, t kind of dry-ViraUing, wliile the rooE 
are occasionally corbelled. These burial chambers were hidden 
below a long or round caim or barrow; it has been claimed that 
some of the small dolrziem (s« below) were never completely 
covered, but this must be regarded as not proven. 

In a theoretical classiEcation applicable to the megaliths of all 
western and northern Europe, two main divisions arc recognized. 
One, the passage grave, has a rounded or polygonal chamber 
approaclicd by a much narrower passage. The second, the gallery 
grave, has no distinct passage but instead consists of a single parallel' 
sided grave, sometimes divided internally into asuc^hamoet and 
main chamber; in some areas it is broken up into s^nents by lew 
cross slabs or by pairs of stones projecting from the walls, and In 
others (umishei with side cells. 

In England and 'Wales, however, die classic passage grave is 
represented solely by Bryn Cclli Ddu and another muu mutilated 
example also in Anglesey (p. ^5). It is impossible here to enumer¬ 
ate all die suppose vazianu it the gallery grave, but the most 
important group is chat of the so-called Couwold-Sevcm cham- 
beced long oanows-^ group centred on the Bristol Channel but 
extendiQg westward into Breconshire (pp. ip3^202, 209) and 
eastwards as ^ as the Berkshire Downs (p. 83). 

The simplest and most widespread forms of mcgalichic tombs, 
generally held to be degenerate and relatively late, sliow a iect> 
angular or polygonal chamber built of a few very large blocks and 
normally roofed with a single huge capstone. These can usefully 
be distinguished as dolmens; m our area they are commonest in 
ComwalT and south-west and north-west Wales. 

These combs were intended to receive many bodies, and although 
the eoirances were carefully blocked, they were certainly sometimes 
unsealed to allow successive burials over a considerable period of 
time. They arc characierisric of die New Stone Age. 

The distribution of megaliths is conspicuously western and 
coastal and this form of tunerary architecture must have been 
introduced by immigrants their way by sea up our Atlantic 

coasts. The single exception is the small group in Kent (pp. 42-45). 

Lon£ Barroufs (Plate VH, i) 

Long burial-mounds without megalithic chambers are duracter- 
Uric ofWessex and Sussex, but cheirbuilders pushed along the dialk 
into East Anglia (p. 240) and also nordiwar^ into Lincomshixe and 
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Yorkshire (p. 24 $). They may be several hundred feec in length and 
ue both broader and higher at oxie end chan the other; thne is a 
tendency for the larger end» eontaining the main sepulchre, to 
point in an easterly direction. Most long barrows now appear as 
simple turf-grown mounds of chalk, but origmahy many, and 
probably all, of them were given greater formality by nfades 
and containing walls of timber or turf. It was also certainly iwrimJ 
for (hem to enclose a wooden or turf-built burial compartment; 
a large number of bodies might he interred, but there is at present 
no evidence to show diat the burials could be made successively 
as in (he megalithic combs. 

long barrows are a feature of the New Stone Age and have never 
yielded metal gcav^goods. 

Round Barroufi (Plate Vn, ii) 

The round burial-mounds and cairns still often marked on the 
Ordnance maps as tumuli compete with bill forts as the commonest 
and most noticeable of all survivals from the prehistoric past 
These mounds were raised over a single main buntQ—a rite sharply 
disdnet &om the communal burial ox the long barrovrs and mega¬ 
lithic combs. At £r$t the burial was by inhumation, the body bemg 
laid in a crouched position in a pit cut inro the surface of the ground; 
cremation later became gene^ and the barrow was raised over 
urns which might or might not be sunk below ground surface. 
Careful excavation has shown chat barrows might be raised over a 
mmiarure ‘bouse of the dead’ rings of posts, and even over a real 
bouse—doubtless that of the dead man. 

The simple form incroduced by the early Bronae A« invaders is 
iaiown as the bowl barrow; it is a pudding-shapetf mound im- 
mediarcly encircled by a ditch. Later in the Bronze Age the Wessex 
invaders (p. incroduced other forms, many fine examples of 
whidi occur in the vicinicy of Stonehenge. These include (u) Bell 
barrows, in which a wide level berm was left between the edge of 
the mound and the ditch. The material of the mound having 
slipped sUehcly to slope over the berm, a profile results which 
suggests a flanged bell. Disk barrows in which a very accurately 

cut ditch with a low bank on its outer rim is the most important 
feature, the burial-mound within being reduced to a small tump. 
Occasional frea k ish double forms arc known (p. lOi). (c) Pond 
barrows, which are really not barrows at all. but just me reverse— 
saucer-shaped depressions in the level surface of Ac ground. The 
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deptesions do, however, contain burials, and it has been suggested 
that were designed to receive libadons poured to the d^. 

Caims of small stones are the counterpart of the bowl barrow in 
stone country; very often in them the place of the sunken pit is 
taken by a sfab dst above ground level. 

Barrowrs and caims arc often found in more or less dense con¬ 
centrations. In Yorkshire there are the cairn cemeteries, vast num¬ 
bers of tiny caims (pp. ajS, ad5) which have been found to cover 
the burials of the Iron Age Cdts who invaded die region during 
the third century B.C. 

It may generally be assumed that any ordinary-looking round 
barrow or caim daces from the Bronze Age, and from die early or 
nuddle part of it. In a few areas a low-pitched form was builc 
during tne lace Bronze Age. Nevertheless it should be remembered 
due tumuli were occasic^ly raised as burial monuments by the 
Roman Britons and by the Anglo-Saxons. Tlie Roman variety 
may be distinguished by its conical form with very steeply pitriied 
sides (p. 241). There arc also small square mounds dating from the 
Roman period i they may perhaps be recogjiized as wt base of 
some rustic version of the pynmidal or obelisk monuments 
&sbioDable in odiet parts of the Empire. 

Roci Carvings 

In a few localities Bronze Age peoples carved the surface of boul¬ 
ders and exposed rock. The commonest designs arc known as 
cup-and-ring markings: small cup-shaped oits surrounded with 
indsed rings and not infrequendy approached by radial lines. The 
two important centres for these ro^ carvings widun out area tit 
the West Riding of Yorkshire (p. 273) and on the slopes of the 
Cheviots in Northumberland 284, 285). 

The function and meaning of these syiid>ols are quite unknown, 
but they clearly bad some magico-religious signiEcance. 



CHRONOLOGICAL DIVISION 
OF ANTIQUITIES 


Ttc field Bionumencs described below can ht assigned 
to cheir periods as follows: 

0 /d end MidJle Ston< Ages. Cave dwellings. 

Neu/ Sme Age or NeoUihic. c. 2500-ipoo B.c. 

'Causewayed Camps’; Mcgalithic Tombs; Long 
Barrows; Flint-Misies; Ston^Axe Factories; Embanked 
Sanctuaries with one Entranced 

Botly to MiU\e Bronze Age. 1900-10OO B,C. 

Embanked Sanctuaries; Stone Cixcles; Stone Rows; 
Menbirs; Round Barrows and Caiin%; some Hut Circles 
and Pounds; some Flint-Mines. 


Lcte Bronze Age. c. 1000-450 B.C. 

Rectai^ular Embanked Enebrures; some Hut Circles 
ant< Pounds i Settled Farmsteads (rare); Low-pitebed 
Round Barrows (rare). 


Zron Age. e. 450 B.C. to A D. 43. 

Hill-Forts and R^lared Types of Fort; Farmsteads; 
Villages and Hamlets; Dykes; Cairn Cemeteries ^cal). 


Period. A.D. 43 to early fifth century. 

Towns; Amphitheatres; Theatres; Villas; Forts; Camps; 
Signal Stations; Roads; Frontier Wotk$ {Hadrian's Wall, 
etc.); Dykes; Canals; Round Baitows and S<juaxe Mounds 
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THE PAST: AN INTRODUCTION 


T hekb can be no human being. I believe, wKo is not stirred by 
die places of bis childhood. Perhaps rlwsc who have moved 
away from them in later life feel this emotional attachment even 
more scroi^ly, or more consciously, dun those who setde in the 
place where they were bom. Nostalgia is relieved by an uprising 
of love when they mum to see a room, a gate, ancient tree roots, 
a bend in the !aue, a street comer with its lamp, any of those things 
which the associations of childhood have given an intiaucy never 
to be shared by any of the scenes or possessions of adult life. There 
is a corresponding pang, a sense of utter los, if the early home is 
destroyed or its familiar surroundings completely changed. 

These emotions can be strong even in chose vH:iose memories 
are all of dry liouses and streets, but they are usually iv stronger 
in die country-bom. Men are sdll half aware of a rclauonship with 
the land which has nourished them and their ancestors, and lironi 
which. accepQzig the longest perspeedves, all forms of life have 
emerged. This more universal sense of kinslup raises personal 
attachment to a greater intensity than anything likely to be experw 
cnced in the vdioUy nun*made world of a town. 

It b here, among the riches of our ancestral inlieritance that the 
monuTOCnts of andcjuity have their significance. They belong not 
to individual cluldbood but to the early years of our nation. A 
Scone Age burial-mound,a sanctuary of the&ronne Age, the earthen 
tampans of a fortress of the Celtic Iron Age proclaim how deeply- 
rooted our culture is in the past. 

This is not a false or sendmental response, nor one without im¬ 
portance in contemporary life. Anyone who has travelled in the 
Middle West of America must have felt the desolation wluch seems 
to rise like a fog &om territories mauled by man. buc Tacking any 
of the attributes of history. Territories that have taken shape since 
man ceased to battle with and court the land and began instead a 
loveless ejcploiucion. It is not only chat the visible temains of 
antiquity are lacking, the countryside itself is quite wiihout the 
forms of slow growth and cnacuncy-*<he sure but secsidve line 
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with which Unes, farms, cottages, lead up to the great house or 
country town; the delicate predflon with which tlus pattern of 
huoun settlement is related to the natural features of the land. 
There in tlie Mid(^c West the straight roads and seattcred shacks 
have been imposed by the motor-car axi their design is as lifeless 
and meclianical. 

It is always mistakwi to think of tile surviving relics of pre¬ 
historic times in isolation, foe in truth the whole of an ancient 
countryside is the slow creation of the thousands of years of its 
culdvaeioa. Some three hundred geixctatious Iiavc shaped the 
landscapes of Britain from a primeval island of mists and oak forests. 
The handiwork of the earliest is incorporated in tbt of all succeed¬ 
ing generations. 

Admittedly, however, while the creation of a land is comuiuous, 
human handiwork lapses. No houses more thasj nine inuidrcd 
yean old are soil inhabited, no building of any kind which is still in 
use, still a living part of our inheritance, is older chan the few Saxon 
churches of the seventh century. Several Roman buildings arc soil 
standing, motor traffic flows under the Newport Arch at Luicoln— 
but they arc not functioning and caraiot be said to be incorporated 
in our contemporary life. 

This disiincdoii does indeed seem to cut us off from remains of 
prehistoric houses, sacred buildings, military works and burial- 
places. They are sites to be visited and not used; they have been 
left behind. Yet there is another sense in which these deserted 
ruins of the pa« have been brought back into use among us. 
Thousands of people read about them, visit them; a few hundred 
people devote their whole lives or all their spare omc to their study 
and interprccatloii, Men do only what seems needful to them, 
whether the needs are material, emotional or intellectual. It is 
plain that we have now reached a stage in out developmeot, in out 
decay perhaps, at which a knowledge of our origins, an ability to 
re-identify ourselves with them, has come to satisfy an emotional 
and intellectual need. The relks of our past, therefore, by wluch 
in part the need is satisfled have been drawn back into the current 
of life and are as much a feature of contemporary life as the stufled 
hare and greyhounds that rush round an arena to gratify a longing 
for excitement. Indeed, they are more up to date, for they satisfy 
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a very rccendy developed appetite possible only to higlily dvilized 
men, ‘while the hare and hounds run in response to desires already 
implanted in cuoklnd long before the oldest monuments were 
built. 

So the present has secured itself by reabsorbing the past, and can 
never now exist without it. To maintain their sense of unity with 
theix origins and to con£rm it In a simple way, many people like to 
visit ancient sites, to stand again where they know remote ancestors 
have stood, to touch stones which ancestral hands have slxapcd. 
Even if we arc satisfied by a less imaginative approach, antiquities 
make an objective for excursions into the country, often leading to 
the discovery of remote and lovely places. Only let all travellers to 
the past remember that its monument is to be found not only in 
tliesc rcUcs themselves, but in a whole countryside which has been 
cleared, cultivated, matured and embellished diroi^h the service of 
three hundred geaeratioiis. 
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chapter One 

THE LAND OF BRITAIN 

I f it can be claimed that the whole of our oouncry and not only its 
surviving antiquities should be seen as the creadon of past genera¬ 
tions, it is legidniate to go much furcltcr, to penetrate below the 
suf&ce of pasture, arable, woodland and waste and to see the whole 
substance of the island as one continuous creation. Through 
milliards of years it has been built and shaped; sometimes lying as 
a part of a vast continent embradng what is now the Atlantic and 
North America, sometimes part of the sea-bed of equally vast 
ocoana. Tropical, desert, and arctic climates have played over it. 

So. side by side with the evoludoii of li&, the land of Britain was 
brought into beii^; the remodelling of its surface by man beloi^ 
to this continuoui and still rapidly developing process. Before the 
emergence of cbe creative force of imaginaDon and intellect, life 
could leave its mark only in tbe physic^ remains of its creatures. 
In this it was prodigal Often layers of cock may be largely com¬ 
posed of the remains of repdles, fish, corals, molluscs, plants and 
many other Eving forms. There arc, for example, the fomous 
Purbcck marbles made through the accumulation of the bodies of 
water^siails on the Hoor of a long-fbrgocten lake; there are the 
Ludlow bone-beds where fragments of innumerable fish have been 
swept together and cemented into a rocky mass. Sometimes men 
have used these organic formations for their buddh^s and works of 
art, and so we see a curious interplay between lowly forms of life 
and the creative imaginadon achieved by its highest forms. The 
product of theslowpfocesses of ino^anic nature, of life and of mind, 
is the fomiliar landscape of contemporary Britain. 

The folding of our area of the earth's crust has determined that 
the most andecc rocks are exposed in the north and west of the 
island and slope coruisreruly downwards towards ^ south and 
cast, until in tbe region of the capital they lie many miles below the 
feet of Lorsdonexs. On them tbe younger formations rest, layer 
upon layer, like a tilted pack of cards, 3 ie youngest of all—as it 
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w€Te the top cards—fbiDiiog the surface In some pares of our 
southern and south-eastern counties. By travcUmg from East 
Anglia across country to North Wales one is travelling back and 
back into time. Starting from sands and gravels laid do\Mi when 
humans of a kind were already huiiting with wcU-made stone 
implements* the traveller crosses Erst the chalk and then tlic lime¬ 
stone belt deposited during the rise and fall of die dinosaurs and 
other great reptilian monsters* and passes on to die Old Red Sand¬ 
stone whose foruiadon coincided with tlic doiiunaiicc of strange 
£shc$ in Ccopical seas. So at last he readies tlie country wliicli the 
immense hardness of the ancient cocks makes mountainous* die 
Norcli Welsh ranges whose sdiists, shales and slates were deposited 
grain by grab in seas wlicre the most primitive fornu of life— 
jelly-fish, worms and crustaceans—were evolving with unimagin¬ 
able slowness. Finally, if he crosses die Mcnai Straits, he will fuid 
Anglesey an island much of whose substance is older diaii life itself. 

Man now feels lumsclf to be master of all these formations and 
he uses all the variety which natural Iiistory has given tliem to serve 
the diversity of lus own purposes. But even now the geology of 
Britab and the differences of climate caused by die confltctbg 
inHuences of the Atlantic and the continental land mass of Europe 
and Asia do much to determbc how and wliere the human popula¬ 
tion must live. While there arc die innumerable local differences 
determined by the presence of minerals such as iron and coal, or of 
good and bad fermbg land, of pasture and arable, tlierc are also 
the more general contrasts imposed by mountains and moorland 
on the one hand and the softer more genial English lowlands on 
the other. In tlie lowlands* after a prolonged struggle against the 
fotest, man has m the end had it all his own way* the whole surface 
landsmpe is of his creatioD. The mountains are not to be amed; 
they still dominate che people who live among them, asserting some 
pontive being of theii own, feoixi which emanates the grandeur, 
solitude and tranquillity which Wordsworth sought and embraced. 

Even after the Industrial Revolution the structure and climate 
of Britab sriU partially control the mannei of oux life n the island; 
during the four thousand years between the earliest cultivation of 
the land and the b^mnijig of the Revolution the control was, of 
coarse, far more tyrannical. Of those millennia feom 2300 B.C. to 
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A.D. 1700 the hi&c two saw men always taking the path of least 
fcsistance, as it were £cdng themselves into the weak places left in 
nature's defences; it was during the last two thousand years that 
men took the ofendve and so fer subdued nature that the Industrial 
Revolution became a possibility. 

In later chapters. England and Wales will be anatomized, exam¬ 
ined pact by part as the traveller must visit them, Before this di> 
section, rhe country should be viewed as a whole $0 that it is possible 
to see the larger features which deternuned both die movement and 
die scttlunwnt of pcelustoric peoples. To the peoples chcinsclvcs 
this structure must long have remained unknown or only dimly 
guessed. It is doubtful whether any man, however gifted, would 
luive been able to make even a rough sketch of the country soonec 
chan the Late Bronze Age, when cravclJinf bronze merchants must 
have been able to form a more or less coherent picture both of the 
island itself and of its relation to the Condnent- Nevertheless, though 
they could not visualize the map, the land controlled the way in 
wl^ch successive invaders and their descendants penetrated and 
«rtlcd Britain and the lines of trade and communication which, 
however tenuously at first, linked the scattered and largely self^ 
sufficient settlements. 

To understand in greater detail how in practice the land guided 
the destinies of its inhabitants, it is best to consider England and 
Wales in those two bold divisions which geographers have now 
made femiliar. One of them is the English bwlands, all chat part 
of the country which we have recognized as heing comparatively 
youthful, with none of its viable features more than two hundred 
million years old. The other is the mountain and moorland 
country or highlands starting in the south-western peninsula with 
the moon of Comwall, Devon and Somerset, then including the 
Mendips and the whole mountain stronghold of the Welsh princi¬ 
pality with its bastions projecting into die English border country. 
After the gap of the Cheshire plain we arc in highland territory 
again with ic Pennines and north Yorkshire moorlands and all 
the rocky country to the north and west of them—Durham, Notth- 
umberland and the mountains of Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Uutold millions of years have made the highland rocks immensely 
hard, and two disdnet periods of early folding have rucked them 
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up mto intricate patterns of ridge and valley; there h little soil and 
much of what there is has been washed down into valley bottoms. 
The coasts of the highlands, battered and gnawed by the Atlantic, 
are generally ptecipitom rocky di£s, arched, pillared and fissured, 
accessible only to the sca-tirds. Yet it is rate to find many miles of 
cliffonbtoken by a river-mouth or a bay where boats can be beached, 
and in some stretches there are ewensrve coastal plains and wide 
estuaries vdicre low-lying, culriviablc land edges the mountain 
and moorland behind. 

Apart from those regions, usually on the margins of the greater 
mountain masses, where iron, coal and otlier mineraUhave brought 
industcialiaation, the andent rocks have guarded something of die 
wildness of die past, a world utterly remote from the domesticity 
of rural England a world of aags and boulders, of heather and 
peat-bogs, and dear, swift sweams and rivers. The moors and 
mountains have thdr natural population of grouse, blackgame, 
curlew, merlin and buzzard; the riven their salmon and trout and 
the plump dippers that fish from tlieir boulders and nest behind 
cheur waterfalls. 

Away from the industrial areas most of the human population 
live by small-scale dairy farnung and running mountain sheep or by 
fisl^. The fishing villages grow on bays and inlets with ready 
landing places; smdl tovms sometimes develop at the moucln of 
valleys wlule above them the villages grow smaller and smaller 
cowards the narrow valley heads; isolated frrms stand high up in 
the side valleys where there may be just enough soil and grazing 
for the support of a single ftmtly. Each bay, each valley u com¬ 
monly cut off from the nest by bleak promontories and ridges and 
so the people livii^ in them are isolated, divided into small com- 
muniries. 

For the rest the highland country bas become a resort for visitors, 
a region which, having held the Industrial Revolution at bay, offers 
wildness to a people exhausted by dry life or a little wearied by 
the mild charms of the English countryside- There the rich go to 
sndulge the passion for hunting that has been an upper-class 
prerogative ri nce the Bronze Age, while the poor walk, climb, and 
visit antiquities. 

Along almost the whole of iheii frontier the division b e t w e e n 
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h^hland and lowland is sharply drawn; the mountain scarp shows 
as a wall rising abruptly above the mildly unduladng lowland; 
seen from the scarp the lowlands flow away like a sea below lofty 
cliffs. They are two conftonted and contrasting worlds. Except 
for scattered outcrops such as Chamwood Fores where the jagged 
edges of ancient ro<is thrust through the softer ground, the youth¬ 
ful lowlands lack age-hardened rocks with die strength to maintain 
hc^his and sharp outlines against the endless forces of denudation. 
Yet no one could think of them as a featureless expasjse of undula¬ 
ting plain and level fen. They have their own pattern of uplands, 
a pattern already made familiar in tlic schoolroom by those rdief 
maps in painted plaster which show the lowJying country in 
slcfk spreads of geecri, and the uplands, embossed at twice thcii 
natutal height, as crinkled ridges of ftwn and brown, With this 
emphasis the upland pattern reveals itself at once as a radiate one; 
a series of ridges running out from the wide central plateau of 
Salisbury Plain and the adjacent chalk downland. In nature, vdth- 
out the influence of cartographer’s licence, these hills arc of very 
moderate height, rarely passing a diousand feet, yee anyone who 
has travelled the Ei^Ush countryside knows how delightfully they 
diversify the landscape, b almost any cross-country journey lines 
of hill and down succeed one another giving form and significance 
even to the surrounding plains- 

Thesc uplands provide much of the scenery which all over the 
globe is remembered as most charactcristicaUy English. The 
Couwolds with their manor houses and farrus, their villages and 
venerable towns, all built from thdr own grey or golden limestone; 
the drowsy Villages of Wes^ folded in the mild chaliland valleys; 
the Sussex Downs and the wliitc cliifi of Dover thcmselves- 

The great pan of the lull system is built of limestone and chalk, 
and while enjoying the domesticated scenery--mca ploJ^hing, 
the flocks of plump shcep-Hravellcrs may like to reflect that the 
stuff of these hills was formed when the repdes, unchallenged 
mastCR of water, land and air, were achieving their grossest and 
most ftntastic forms. Ichthyosaurs slashing through the seas, 
armou>plated dinosaurs carrying their tons of flesh on dryland, 
pcerodacryb launching themskvea from cliffs to float and wbed 
above the waves on ^ir colossal leather wings. 
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The oldest and in many itrctclics che boldest of the upbnd ridges 
is ii)e limestone belt wluch makes tlw noble scarp of the Cotswulds, 
then runs across Oxfordsliire to Northamptonshire, wlicrc it 
dwindles only to emerge agatji in the narrow, sltarply-defincd line 
of Lincoln Edge. This belt ends in the sandstone wliicli forms the 
rugged country of the north Yorkshire moors. To die «sr of it 
runs rhe longest of all the clialk ridges; leaving the Wliite Horse 
Hills at die Chiltcms it tapers away tluougU Cambridge and 
Noribik as the East Anglian Heiglits (including the faiuoiis Gog> 
inagog bills outside Catnbfidgc) and Norfolk Edge. It is cut by 
tile Wash but rises again boldly to die uordi In the Uncolinhirc 
and Yorkshire NS'olds. 

Condiiunig to follow tlicsc spokes t^f the wht^cl of tlic liilh, tlie 
next is already to the soudi of the Tliaincs valley; leaving Salisbury 
Plain by the HaiupsIuK Downs die el talk thrusts one lotig finger, 
the Nortli Downs, to dte sea at Dover, wliile a shorter one forms die 
beautiful line of the South Downs. The South Downs extend 
behind a chain of seaside resorts and finally readi the sea, breaking 
off in the ctemcndoui wliite basdon of Beachy Head, a sheer drop 
of cliffs &r nobler than their more 6unous counterpart at Dover. 

A short southern spur of upland is formed by the Wesrem Downs 
which extend to the Channel coast between the two pleasant resorts 
of Lyme R^is and Weymoudi- At Lyme the lofty but crumbling 
cliils of rhe Blue Lias are so crowded witli fossils, from tlie slender 
spikes of belemnites and coiled formality of ammonites to ichthyo¬ 
saurs and other marine monsters, tliat to bunt diem is a recognized 
sport ft>r visitors. Finally the radial pattern is completed on the 
western side by the fine ridge of the Mendips, but these hills, of 
more andent formation, belong geologically to the highlands. 

To-day if one looks down on the and Sussex Weald ftom 
the Nordi or South Downs, or on the Severn Valley ftom the Cor^ 
wolds, it is sdll easy to feel that one is looking from an open onto 
a forest country. When seen from no great height all che trees 
whici farmers leave standing by screams, roads and in their hedges, 
all che small patches of woodland, merge t^ether to give this 
forested appearance to what is in fret fully cultivated agricultural 
land. This picture repccsents an undoubted historical truth; the 
scattered trees are the memory of great forests. When, well after the 
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final KUCit of chc icc^liceu, Britain assigned approxiinately its 
presou geographical form* most of the W-lying land, induciing 
the valleys of the great rivets flowing between the upland ridges, 
was not only hidden below a close canopy of trees but made ahnost 
impassible by a tangle of them, bramble and other undergrowth. 
In contrast tlic uplands, though they did not show the bare tops of 
our present landscape, were relativdy open; die tree growth was 
light enougli to allow passage and encourage clearance. Given 
these contrasting coudttloos it was inevitable drat from the time of 
the arrival of die earliest farming people over four thousand years 
ago, wave after wave of the prdustoric invaders who sailed to our 
southern and eastern coasts made tlicir way on to die uplands and 
lived there islanded above the forests. These chalk and limestone 
liilh oflered pasture &r the cattle and sheep that were their main 
support, and a light soil suitable to tillage with the hoe and digging- 
stick, which for long remained the only agricultural equipment. 
There diey lived, daring the woodland, dUing small patches of 
ground and treading out trackways along the ridges to serve them 
for trade, petty migration and war. There, coo, tliey built the catde 
enclosures, the forts and entrenched setdemests, the burial-mounds, 
chambered tombs and sanctuaries whose rains survive as their chief 
memorial. 

Because the upland ridges and their roads converged on the central 
chalk inassif of Wiltsliire that cgion became the richest and pro¬ 
bably the most thickly populated area in England, a pre-eminence 
clearly shown by the large number and distinction of monuments 
we shall find there—culminating in the temples of Stonehenge and 
Avebury that have a good claim to be the finest remains of pre¬ 
historic Europe. Salisbury Elain has been rccogniaed as the metro¬ 
politan area of prehistoric Britain, and in this sense it is interesting 
to compare it with the modem Metropolis. The PUin is the huh 
of a radiate pattern which is raised, in relief, wl^ since its fouiida- 
rion in Roman dmes London has become the centre of a wheel of 
roads, canals, railways, which so ^ as possible follow valleys and so 
represent as it vftre an indsed or recessive pattern. While the 
herdsmen, warriors, broaze-workers and merchants came to the 
Plain for their various purposes by upland tracks fiom which as diey 
trudged or todc theylooked down across mde after mile of tree-tops, 
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ail those travellers who have come to LoruloR during the last 
nmetcen hundred years have usually approached the city cither by 
water or by valley roads from wliich, the trees did not crowd coo 
closely, they could look up at the bilk which rose above them or 
filled a disranc horizon. 

The change from Salisbury Plain to london as the centre of 
Eaglandk choroughfaxes and of its prosperiry, represents the shift 
in the relationship between human sctdcmenc and the land which 
began lace in prehistoric dmes, made some sliglic progress under 
the Romans, and was pushed rapidly towards completion by the 
AT^lo-$a>rORS. Tlus was, of course, the movement of population 
from the uplands to die valleys and plains which became possible 
with the cluing of the forests. A diou&uid yean later diere was 
to be another equally great migration when flic Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion led m«t CO swarm round the mineral deposits of the island; 
but foe the Saxons the economic magnet was the richer soil with 
its sure promise of abundant harvests. The once populous hills are 
to-day relatively thinly settled and may even show ai islands of 
uncultivated land in our rural landscape. Just because of die swing 
of population to the richer soils, the English uplands and the moon 
and mountains to the west have in many areas been little cultivated 
from late Saxon times until our own. Turf and heather have been 
allowed CO grow over prehistoric fields, houses, forts, temples and 
graves and they have survived secure from the ploughman and 
builder, whose age-long energy has destroyed so much where 
settlement has heca condnuom. 

Certainly it is a happy state of afiairs for die seeker of antiquiry, 
To-day the regions whece prehistoric remains are abundant and 
hoe are often also regions of great and untarnished natural beauty. 

It may be a Celtic hill fort, its banks ridif^ serenely on a swelling 
chalk crest, ail war-like spirit gone 6^om it with its people, but still 
lording it over the villages strung along the valley at its foot. It 
may be a stone burial-chamber gaunt among the heather on some 
Atlantic promontory, emptied even of its ^amd bones but snlJ 
waiting above the seaway v^ch once carried these vanished dead. 
To go CO them equally open to the cimelessness of the natural scene 
and the poignancy of the human past; it is rare for any purely 
mtellectual experience to bring a comparable delight. 
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A FTER the pre«at chapter this book will be devoted to a descrip- 
J^tion of the traces of preWscoric nun still to be seen in the 
countryside of England and Wales. They roust be described 
c^on by region as the traveller is likely to visit them. Just as I 
wanted to give some account of the whole country before dis¬ 
membering it, so now 1 want to tell as a continuous namiive the 
history of the various peoples who left these remains behind them. 
When visiting a region all its monuments of whatever age must be 
looked at together; here I wish to arrai^e them in due order In 
their historical setting. 

Very many people take it for granted that by scrudnizing a build¬ 
ing, whether it is a cathedral, casdc or cottage, they will be able to 
judge within a century or so when and in what condidoos ic was 
built. So, too, thou^ widi much wider matins of error, it is 
possible to date the more remote andguides, the pan of our in¬ 
heritance which has fallen into disuse, and to understand somethii^ 
of the ways of life which produced them. It is perhaps the greatest 
wonder of human life to be always changing; ants bavc un¬ 
shaken conservatives for many millions of yearSi men change 
everytlung 6ey do, everything they make from year to year and 
milleniuum to millennium. Because of this restlessness, this pereiuiial 
dissatisfaction with things as they are, it is always possible to dis¬ 
tinguish between the products of every age. 

No doubt there are plenty of people, and intelligent ones, who 
believe the present diint for ficcual knowledge to be misguided, 
holding ic to be much bcctcc to eiyoy birds and flowers* without 
asking all ihai names, to feel the awe inspiced by ancestral monu¬ 
ments without wishing to assign them to precise dates or peoples. 
I myself have always given delighted approval to Shakespeare's 
eternal condemnation r 

These earthly god&chers of heaven's lights 
That give a tiame to every fixed star 
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Have so more pto£t of their shiuing mgltrs 
Than chose chat walk an4 wot noc what they are. 

Too much to kstow h to know nought but famci 
And every godfather can give a name. 

Neverchcloss few of us are always in that mood, and I know tliat I 
have sometimes enjoyed my shining nights the ttiorc for being able 
to name some of the stars and constcUaHons, and my country days 
the mote when I could distinguish cluScliafTfrom willow warbler 
and wild hiyony from old man's beard. So, coo, wliile a general 
sense of the post is exciting, as it excited the eighteenth century, 
most people fmd it more satisfying if they can give it sliarper 
definidon througli &ctiui knowledge. They like to picture it 
with the perspective given by diroaology, and with tile colour 
that intensifies vnih our understanding of cite quality and character 
of life ac different cimes and among differem peoples. 

One of che pleasures of luitorical associations we shall liave co 
forswear in our excursions into prehistory. St. Tlioinas i Bccket 
adds somethbg to Canterbury cathedral, there is Wordsworth at 
Dove Cottage and on Westminster Bridge, and even che least 
credulous look with an added appredacion at all the beds dinted by 
Queen EUzabeth or the lacy gloves worn by Cludes the First on 
the scaffold ac Wluieliall. The first individuals to emerge in 
British history, Cassivellaunus, Cunobelin and Caractacus and tlit 
other princes of the Belgic royal house ruling just before and afeer 
the beginning of our era, suggest that there muse have been plenry 
of strong persoiulides among their prehistoric forbears; Boudicca 
shows chat chey need noc always have belonged to men, But chey 
have been forgotten for ever. Without the wiicteu letten which 
Celts, Ai^Io-Saxom, Danes were so understandably co regard as 
magical, ^ere was nothing to hold their Dames or c^ir exploits in 
che dux of time. It is a grievous loss. [ personally feel sure that 
behind every monument of outstanding cWacter and originality^ 
Stonehenge and Avebury, Silbury Kll, Maiden Castle and the 
White Horse—we can assume the inspiracion, the ruchJessness per¬ 
haps, of some individual of extraordinary vitality and imagination. 

I am wtiemg now for the traveller who has no desire co make an 
expert study of field archaeology but wishes to flavour ius enjoy¬ 
ment of che countryside by visitjng its andquides, ot who may 
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even be inclined to make special pilgrimages to prehistoric sice* 
jnst as he would to famous cathedrals, castles and mansions. It may 
always happen, I cannot promise it will not, that a few of these care¬ 
free dilettanti will become so infected by such visits that they will 
l>egin to study field archaeology m earnest, to survey and make 
discoveries. For this is one of the delights of the subject—it still 
offers opportunity to amac-urs; though some regions have been 
thorougldy worked, others, havii^ fidlcd in the past to produce 
their local historians, remain almost uachaewd. 

Thoi^h it may help to ensnare them, this book will be of no help 
to those who wish to undertake original work, for it will include 
orly monuments too conspicuous to have escaped general attention. 

I shall confine my descriptions to sites scrikuig enough cither in 
themselves or in their situadon to rouse the imagination and to 
repay, if need be, a walk across a ploughed field or wet grass, a 
bitter cwtflict with brambles or ncfd«. I shall not send my readers 
to those frint sliadows or cussocki, those dubious piles of scone 
or dark depressions in gravel-pits which rouse the enthusiasm of 
the true addict. 

The first human inhabitants of Britain have left no visible menu- 
maics- As hvmtcrs and gatherers of wild foods, the Old Stone Age 
peoples had neither leisure nor social organization to dig or build 
on the scale necessary to leave any mark after the passage of at least 
ten thousand year*. Their relics cannot be visited but must be 
sought after with patient and expert care. Their stone implements 
are found in the gravel cenaces of some of our rivers, particularly 
in the south of England; many of these must have been lost on 
hunting expedidons, sometimes perhaps carried off by wounded 
animals, sometimes duown and lost among the riverside vegetation. 

Padent collectors may acquire these implements by years of 
watching in gravel-diggings, where they may also find the bones 
of the elephants, hippopotami, mammoths, bears and other great 
beats that lived in England during the altemani^ warm and 
arctic pluses of the Ice Age. Very rarely such watdiers may find , 
bones of another spedcs among the gravels, human fragmenB 
which give a sudden clue to the appearance of the Old Stone Age 
hunters and the evolutionary history of Homo Sopifns. 

The discovery of the Piltdown skull by a local Sussex amateur 
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geologise is well known; not very many years ago the skull frag- 
siems of Swanscombe Man» the second oldest European, were 
found by a dendse who for long had given his spare dme to collect¬ 
ing implements and fossil fauna in the huge gravel-pics of the 
Thames estuary. 

Such adventures are not for ordinary visitors, chough they may 
care to vary a journey by persuading the passing scenery to revert 
CO what it was when the hunters knew it—-seeing citjier a landscape 
of grey, scrub-grown tundra widi an edge of ice in the whid, or, 
with die abrupt transiiion allowed oidy Vo the inner eye, a lusli, 
semi-tropical jungle. 

Tlie otUy places associated with the Old Stone Age which reward 
a visit arc the natural caves where the hunting fanilics took slicker 
during the winter montlis wltcn they could not be out, following 
the trail of the game herds. There on tlic floor they left a litter of 
food bones, lost or discarded implements and flint chippings, and 
occasionally their own bodies. Such cave dwellings are rare in 
England and Wales, but we shall find a fow of them in Devon 
and Somerset, South Wales, Derbyshire and Yorkshire. Most of 
these were occupied only towards ebe very end of the Old Stone 
Age or in the succeeding: Middle Scone Age, but two or three were 
already inhabited before the last cold phase of the Ice Age when the 
Ncandetilial type of man was dominant in Europe, 

Apan from the caves there are no Middle Scone Age sees, eitlier, 
wl^ are worthy of a visit. This was the time when milder 
weather allowed first pine and then oak forests to spread across 
Europe and when the native peoples, soil dependent on wild foods, 
often lived by the sea shore or river bank where they could supple¬ 
ment their diet with substandal quantities of fish and molluscs. 
Such a way of life could hardly produce lasting monuments, and in 
foa we know only of a few huts and marslMidc dwellings of a kind 
which can he excavated but not preserved. 

During the Middle Stone i^e, about dghc thousand years ago, 
Britain began to assume its present familiar shape as the North Sea 
broke through to the Channel and turned what had been a West 
European paamsula into an island. This was an event whose 
future ngnifiesmee for human history could hardly have been 
appreciated by the fishers and fovders who gradually settled the 
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ocw coasc-lincs, struggling widi their prijnidve nets and hooks, 
their bows and arrows, to win a livelihood firom a damp and sail 
cbilly land. 

, It was when men began to raise their own food supplies that they 
developed the power to construct substantially, so to cut about the 
land oa which they lived as to leave enduring scars- The first 
farming peoples were crossing to Britain between four and Eve 
thousand years ago; they not only themselves practised husbandry 
but tlicir example taught its rudiments to the native Middle Stone 
Age hunters. Tlwugh they still had sio more than stone tools, 
inimcdiafcly, if slowly, the newcomers made their mark on the 
countryside. Inevitably they dunged its natural face by a dcarance 
of trees on the uplands and other light soils, by the culdvaeion of 
com plots and the pasturing of U^e Eocks and herds. But beyond 
this, the New Stone Ago &nners built for 6cir practical life smd, 
fer more nobly, for their religious life; they were responsible, too, 
for the earliest industrial litter. 

They have left four principal kinds of remains behind them— 
ditched and banked enclosures connected with stock-breeding, 
fiinc-mines, earthen buiial-motinds, and tombs with scpulchi^ 
chambers built of massive scones. 

The first three of these were all the work of invaders who crossed 
fiom Prance and the Low Countries to our south and south-east 
coasts bringing with tliem domestic cattle, sheep and pigs and the 
seed grain of wheat and barley. Probably their earliest building 
enterprise, and the ea rl iest in Britain on a scale larger chan that of 
wattle huts and animal craps, were the embanked compounds which 
have sometimes been called ^causewayed camps’. These enclosures 
have been identified la some numbers between Sussex and Devon¬ 
shire, but they are generally inconspicuous, so much worn away 
by dme as to be hardly deaervii^ of a visit. Of them all only the 
enclosure crowning Windmill Hill above the Bronze Age sanctuary 
of Avebury has been excavated in such a way that the ditches 
remain open, and even here they are ove^rown and forlorn. 
Nevertheless as our first buildings they have a claim on our interest. 

These compounds are roughly ciicular, with fiom one to four 
rings of ditches which are not dug conrinuously but Interrupted 
at fiequent intervals by causeways. When they were in commission 
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tlie banks beiund the ditches may have been rein&rced with 
icockadfis or diom hedges, and some at least of che causeways 
were fitted with w-ooden gates. 

There is nothing to suggest chat che causewayed camps were in 
fiicc built for military purpose^indeed. their builders may have 
been the only entirely peaceable people this country has ever 
known. Rather they arc likely to have been designed to protect 
the livestock against the wolves and other wild bcascs chat must 
still liave been a constant menace, always ready to leave tl^ forests 
and dispute the man's soil insecure possession of the land. It is 
believed tliac the causewayed camps were used ojily seasonally 
whc3x tlic approach of winter made it necessary to reduce the stock- 
Wc can guess how, wlwn the tops of the oak-trees were showing 
yeUow and the pigs were out 'after acorns, the tribal groups made 
for their pounds, mended fences and gates and pcrliaps put up some 
ilioiry shelters. Then they would round up dte cattle from their 
wiiolc territory until the herds of sturdy, widc-honwd beasts 
flowed through the entrances, jostling and bucdiig. Scores of tlxe 
young animals of tlic year liad to be daughccrcd; they were prob¬ 
ably tied wirfi anew ropes and chm poleaxed, a fUat point being 
driven in above the left eye. 

The carcasses were flayed, the skins perhaps going to cite women 
for flcDsbig and dressing, while the flesh, cut up witli flinc knives, 
may either have been smoked or cut in strips to dry b che air. 
Once m Mexico when I entered a village I thought a fiesb was 
goii^ on, for the whole place appeared to be decorated with red 
flags and streamers. On gomg nearer I found the decorations to be 
strips and sheets of drying meat. 

Fibc-mining b che indnstiial enterprise of the New Stone Age 
which has left noticeable if uruttraedve traces behind it—most 
fie^uenc on the chalk downs of southern England. In one pl ac e 
only, at Grimes Graves b Norfolk, an excavated shaft has been kept 
open and there visitors are able to gab a most lively impression of a 
highly specialiaed aspect of Scone Age life, The greatest practical 
need of che farmers of the time was for good axes for forest clear¬ 
ance, and for makbg che fences and more advanced works of 
caipenery of vdiich we biow* they were capable. For axe-manu¬ 
facture the nodules of fresh flbt to be found bedded m layers b 
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the ch«]i vere greatly superior co surface flint, and that waa why 
these primitive engineers were ready co sini shafts tiuough the 
chalJc and often to eunacl along the seams with antler picks and 
bone shovck and with no stronger source of light than a moss 
wick floating in ajunul fat. When the flint was exhausted, or the 
galleriea had become $0 long chat hauling out the nodules was 
becoming burdensome (need I say when the mine vras becoming 
uneconomic?), a new ^afe was sunk, the rubble ftom it being 
thrown mto the old one. As anyone who hau e^ricncc of refilling 
holes could guess, not all of the upcast could be got back into the 
ground and so chalk dumps were formed, miniature uhiie counter¬ 
parts of the mountainous slag-heaps of our own coal-mines. After 
a time, too, the filling of the old shafts subsided leaving hollows 
at chdi mouths. 

In many areas the mines sail throve in the earlier part of the 
Bronie Age when metal remained scarce, but as gradually they 
were abandoned, grass and weeds grew over the broken ch^ and 
chickened into turf, until these first industrial scars were softened 
into the mounds and hollows which are all that show to-day. 

The remains of cattle-pounds and flint-mines arc, then, the most 
andent imprint of human economic activity left on the face of this 
country, Both arc feeble imprints, mere unevenness of the turf 
unless excavated! exactly the kind of antiquity which should make 
any sane visitor forswear his interest in the past. Yet there are 
monuments of the New Stone Age capable of exciting the eye and 
qidckerung the imagination. In most of our towns and villages 
the religious buildings still dominate bouses and even factories. 
We take this for granted, yet since in the nineteenth century we 
allowed ouitelves to be caught up in an insane passion for the 
production of material goods, we siinultajieously assume that art, 
inial and the xel^ious life axe minor concerns on the fringe of 
real life. The small funds spent on such things are tlic firit to be 
subjected to economy cuts by a State which spends thousands of 
millions on material ends. This assessment of values is exceptional 
in human history. Most societies from the most primitive to the 
most highly dviUzed have chosen to devote wealth, labour a nd 
genius to the service of their ritual lift. In this our earliest agri¬ 
cultural population certainly conformed. For them the ritual 
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centre of cadi comntunicy W8$ die sepulchre buUr for iu dead. In 
die south and cf Englajid these tombs took the form of the long 
mounds or 'barrows* wlucli arc still to be seen lying on or just 
below the crest of die chalk downs. They were far more impres¬ 
sive when four diousand years ago tliey stood contained within 
wooden Of turf walls with EaJiking ditches magnifying their 
apparent hciglit. One can imagine, too, chat they may liave liad 
near diciu die strange magical funiishings and religious symbols 
which so often accompany primitive ritual. 

Eve)i moTu impressive were die tombs raised by distinct, diough 
probably related, peoples v^io eaiiic not across tlie narrow seas 
from Fratice and tlie Low Countries but made far longer voyages 
right up our rocky western coasts from Comwal) to die Orkneys. 
T^ir burial-clumbers were built with large stone slabs and hidden 
by bng or round cairns. In our area die finest examples of this 
mcgalithic arclutcctuie occur in the south-western peninsula, in 
the Cotswolds and round the coasts of Wales. There are oudying 
tombs in Wiltshire, and even a little isolated group in Kent. Abroad 
these megaliths find patalleh in Brittany, Spain and Portugal and 
even m the eastern Mediterranean—<houg)i here very often the 
chambers arc not mcgalidue but hewn in die solid limestone. 
Like our ovm &jnily vaults, the burial-chambers miglit be used 
again and again for successive generations. OaasionalJy tliey luve 
been found containing large numbers of skeletons and with clear 
signs that old corpses have been pushed aside to make room for 
new ones. 

These tombs were hz more than burial-places. It is interesting 
to speculate how much a future excavator of Christian cluirclies 
might over-estimate the importance of the churchyard and tombs. 
Comparison is hardly just, for the megalithic chambers were 
opened only to receive the dead, yet on the other hand, there is 
liede doubt that the monuments must have served as religious 
meeting-places, the scenes of the season festivities of a simple 
agiicultunl people. Tins becomes more acceptable when it ia 
remembered that the cult associated with the tombs seems to have 
been no cult of the dead of a neaophilous ^rnA but on the contrary 
one very much concecned with ideas of rebirth. In Britain we do 
not find the sculptured goddesses and female symbols which occur 
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in some Frencli megaliths, but all cult objects belonging to our 
New Stone Age are female figurines and phalli, both surely 
attributable to the Earth-Mothet and her fertdity rites. I do not 
think it is allowii^ the Imagination coo great liberty to say chat 
the &ich, for it is very truly a faith, which made the New Stone 
Age communities labour to drag, raise, pile thousands o£ tons of 
stone and earth, was in resurrccdon, the resurrection of their com 
and beasts, of themselves, They laid their dead in the dark, carth- 
endosed chamber with something of the same conviction with 
which they cast the seed com into the soil. 

In the character of the visible remains left in the countryside the 
break between the New Stone Age and the cnsuii^ Bronze Age 
is almost complete. The embaj^cd cattle enclosures were no 
longer dug, and megalichic funerary aichirectuxe and loi^ barrows 
soon went out of use. Such an abrupt change in the remains 
of both secular and religious life is the material e3q>ressioti of the 
history of chose days. After some five hundred years, the New 
Stone Age was brought to an end in about zpoo B.c. by the arrival 
of fresh invaders who steered their boats to good landing-places 
all along our southern and eastern coasts. In contrast with the New 
Stone Age peoples these invaders appear from the first to have 
introduced a martial tradition, which was indeed already character- 
isfic of their condnental ancestors. They were powerful bowmen, 
and chough in early days vdien bronze was hard to get their chief 
metal weapons were small da^ers, the British bronzesmichs in 
time developed a powerful armoury of halberds, rapiers and 
spears. 

It was somedmes well-armed and richly-dressed chiefs, the 
embodimcnc of such a warlike ideal, who were buried under the 
round barrows which took the place of the long borial-mounds 
of the New Stone Age, These round barrows, so familiar from 
the old Ordnance Survey maps as tumuU, are by far the most wid^ 
spread, abundant and characteristic of the Bronze Age conenbu- 
dons CO OUT landscape. It is a remarkable fact that untfi late m the 
period when a new form of agriculture was intcoduced, there are 
practically no traces of settlements or indeed of any substantial 
remains connected with mundane afraixs, A few flimsy huts of the 
earlier part of the Bronze Age have htoi detected by excavation, 
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while 1 nniU proportion of the moorland huc^drcles in the south¬ 
west and in Yorkshire may have been built in the middle and later 
phases. Otherwise there is nothing, and it has been suggested that 
these invaders with tradidons inherited In part &om the European 
and Asiatic steppes may often have used the skin or felt tents 
characcerisdc of nomadic pastoralists. The light frameworks of 
such cents and the thorn hedges or other tranaent defences would 
have left no mark that we could expect to see after the passage of 
well over three thousand years. On the ocher hand some round 
barrows have been found to cover ritual houses of the dead which 
suggest a more substantial architecture. 

There is no doubt, at least, about the solidity and durability of 
the round barrows piled for flic dead; tlicy arc immensely common 
both on the EngUsIi uplands and tlxe moors of tlic west and nonb. 
It is hardly surprising that they sliould be so numerous, for they 
remazned the usual form of grave for more than a millenjiium of 
steadily mounting population. Then, coo, they were normally 
raised over one or two bodies, other burials might occasionally be 
added in the material of the mound, but chm was never the 
communal burial associated with megaliths and loi^ barrows. 

The first invaders introduced the simplest kind of round barrow, 
a pudding-shaped mound often closely surrounded by a ditch, 
and in many parts of the country this form lasted almost as long as 
the Bronze Age. These barrows may remain as lof^ and sccep- 
sided as the fine specimen many viators have noticed on their way 
into Maiden Castle near Dorchester, or they may be reduced to 
no more than a faint swelling in a ploughed ficld-^ swelling which 
in dialk country is usually emphasized by a scatter of white chips. 
In scone country the smooch contours of the chalk mounds axe 
replaced by the roughness of a naked or heather-covered caim. 

Ja the do^vnland areas of Dorset, Wiltshire and Hampshire, 
which is conveniently described by the title of the later Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom of Wessex, a fiirther foreign influence made itself 
felt after about 1500 b.c. This was of great significance for the 
Bronze Age monnments* of the area, for the Wessex chieftains 
patronized a new and more sophisticated form of funerary archi¬ 
tecture. These can still be classified as round barrows, but one of 
the two main ixinovaaom is very distinctive. This is the soKalled 
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disk barrov in which a circular ditch v^th a small external bank is 
the most conspicuous feature; inside dais ring the buiial is usually 
covered by a tump hardly larger than an ambidous ant-heap; 
occasionally there arc two or even three of these L'ctlc mouni. 
The second new type is more like the ordinary round barrow, except 
chat the mound ^es not run right to the edge of the ditch but is 
separated from it by a level platform. It would be more accurate 
to say ‘was originally separated' for in the course of dme the central* 
pile has normally slipped and splayed out over the plarform; the 
resulting shape has given this variety the name of bell barrow. 
Both the disk and the beU barrows of Wessex are distinguished by a 
remarkable perfection in their buildup: seen &om the ait the 
geometrical predsiori of mound, bank and ditch makes them stand 
out sharply—an assertion of the human mind among the natural 
curves of the downland. 

Any observ e r of these graves, whether they lie heside one of the 
broad green ridgeways wluch make walking on the downs so 
pleasurable, whether they are seen, more substantial but fucctionlesi 
amoi^ shootix^-butes on the moors, or are bhefly noticed &om 
motor-car or train, may ask whu is likely to lie concealed below 
their smooth or broken domes. The answer is that only rarely are 
they undisturbed. Very few have been scientifically excavated, 
but during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries barrow-digging 
became a gentlemanly pastime. Landowners who did not 'wish to 
hunt the fox might instead enjoy the milder excitement of hunting 
their forbears. The usual method was to sec some stout game- 
keepers or labourers to work with spades s^ule the gentry picnicked 
al frescc. The sole object was to reach che burial, assumed to be at 
the centre of the mound, ^and to remove the urns and weapons, 
ornaments and other grav^goods which might lie beside the dead. 
Very many tumuli still show an irregular dent in their crowns as 
the results of these forays, but most of the plunder seems to have 
vanished, often no doubt ditown away by reforming widows, 
or even at spring cleanii^ when the objects had grown dusty 
and lost the glamour of new discovery. 

Although, after the recent assaults of romance and science, few of 
che dead shll lie in their graves, we have learnt what structures and 
what forms of burial che mounds originally covered, and were 
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ftble to preserve through thousand of yc&rs of quiet» uncurious 
peasant life. The earlier Broiiae Age conquerors did not bum 
tlieir corpses, but dug pics in the chalic or consituctcd boxes of 
stone slabs in which they were laid with knees drawn up towards 
the chin. The dead, wlieihcr men or women, were buried fully 
dressed and wearing thdr ornaments—which among the wcaldiy 
might be of gold, amber or jet. Women had rlieir hair properly 
dressed, the prevailing Eishion being to fasten it on the back of the 
head with a long bone pin. Warriors might be fumislicd with 
bow and arrows, a Hbt or bronze dagger and a licavy axe of 
polislicd stone. It was also customary to stand beside the dead 
pottery vessels containing food and drink. 

In tlw:. middle of the Bronze Age, after about 1500 b.c., tius 
simple conception of burying tltc dead as (hey Isad lived and 
supplying them with die needs of physical existence was completely 
changed. More chan half the round banows were raised over 
cremation biuials, after a funeral at which rhe body was burned 
on a huge pyre of faggots, and the ashes placed in a clay um. The 
practice of um-buriai brought to an end die old custom of provision- 
the grave and furnishing it with possessions. So the (ravel Icr 
muse accept the improbabdity of any barrow he passes containing 
a rich burial. If it has escaped the various threats of nuti and 
nature, the chances arc it covers only an earthenware um full of 
eharred bones. Yet of course there is always a possibility, Ixowcvcr 
slight, that the remains of some nobleman of the early Bronze Age 
ate waiting there in the earth, the gold br^ht but unseen, bronze 
staining the soil with green, and roots pushing and twining round 
tbe skeleton. 

if round barrows and cairns are the most characteristic and 
common of the Bronze ^e features in oux rural landscape, dicre 
is another type of monument wluch can be ^r more imposing. 
This is the embanked sanctuary or temple, an architectural form 
which includes two of our most fiunous prehistoric sites, Avebury 
and Stonehenge. These sanctuaries can be recognized by a circular 
enclosing bank and ditch, usually with one or two entrances and 
with the bank placed outside the ditch'—an arrangement undunk- 
able in a military or defenuve work. Inside chii ring, which pr^ 
sumably marked off*the sacred area, the temple consisted of settiags 
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of upright stones or massive vwden posts arranged either in 
drdcs or on Ac horseshoe plan so splcnAdly represented by the 
gigantic inner triliAons at Stonehenge, Occasionally the sanctuary 
may be approached by an avenue or holy way; at Stonehenge the 
course of such a way is defined only by an inconspicuous bank and 
ditch» but at Avebury we shah find an impressive avenue of stand¬ 
ing stones. 

Although of their lucure these monuments could not be very 
numerous, tlicy are remarkably widespread; tn England we shall 
encounter Acm as far apart as m Somerset, Norfolk and Derby¬ 
shire. while fine examples exist as far nocA as Ae Orkney isla nds . 
Tills architectural form may have inherited something from Ac 
native New Scone Age peoples; but certainly it ow^ its main 
inspiradoit to Ac Bronac Age invaders. Avebury and many c Aer 
of the simpler cemplcs seem to have assumed Acfr final shape quite 
early in Ae Bronze Age, but Stonehenge was added to and aliercd 
over as long a period as our Go Aic cathedrals. While its fouuAdon 
was probably as early as that of Avebury, the unique triliAons 
and the lintcUcd outer circle were added perhaps four centuries 
later by Ae builders of the bell and disk barrows. Ail equivalent 
to Ae Victorian additions to our cathedrals is provided by some 
remodelling in Ae Iron Age, Aougb it was certainly less harmful 
than brass fumiAu^s and encaustic tiles. 

As Aeir tombs were for Ae New Stone Age communities, these 
sanctuaries must have been Ac centres of rAgious life for Ae 
peoples of tlic Bronze Age. The fact that Aey ace larger, fewer 
and more widely spaced suggests that they served much more 
extensive social groups. Beyond that, it Is a kind of penance for 
Ae imagination to look at them, so impossible is it to recreate for 
oneself any satisfying picture of what went on in Aem. We arc 
grown so racioQal(m some directions) that Ae vast irrational imagin¬ 
ative creations of peoples living for Aeir emodons and mtuidons 
elude our understanding. We watch films of modem primitives 
perfbrmii^ their dances; we read about or look at pictures of Ae 
go^eous cruelties of the Aztecs and Incas, hut we do so as andircH 
pologbcs, as lustorians, and cannot participate. Bideed, few of us 
can any longer truly participate m Ae rituals of Cbistianity. 
Yet. if nearly two Aousand yean later Ae Druids, a philosophical 
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priesihood, could soil aain great wicker effigies with living animals 
and mm and set fire to them, we should avoid English moderaaon 
in tlimking of what may have been enacted among chose sarsen 
stones which now sundso quiet ajidgrcy in our temperate country- 

Round barrows and temples, togctlicr with the simple forms of 
stone circle and avenue whidi lack the sanctuary enclosures, are 
only conspicuous marks of their presence left by the Increasingly 
prosperous gcncratioixs who lived in Britain for die thousand yean 
of the Brongc Age berween about 1900 and 900 8,c. They fol¬ 
lowed their flocks and herds, tlicy raised a little com, became 
inaeasingly skilful as metallurgists; they traded and fought. Y« 
none of these acdviucs has left a lastLxg impression on clieir ^d. 
The results arc to be seen in museum cases, but not in our fields or 
on our hills. Even more than in the New Stone Age, it was the 
energy generated by transandcutal ptesendments that was great 
enough to move ca^ and stone into enduring forms, 

The end of the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age 
were of great imponaoce in our prehistory- It was then that wave 
after wave of Ccliic-spcaking immigranB made a solid coasriburion 
CO our racial stock and introduced a language parental to tlie Gaelic 
now spoken by millions of Scots and Irishmen. It was tlicn, too, 
th« these Celtic settlers began revolutionary changes in agriculture 
which affected the relationship between the people and the land, 
and Aeir whole way of life. Regular and permanent fields culti¬ 
vated with ox-drawn ploughs now took the place of the sliifting 
com plots turned by hand with hoe or digging^tick. From this 
change it followed chat die farmers and their households gave up 
thar partially nomadic life to senlc beside their fields, living 
somedmes in clusters of huts, sometimes in relatively spacious 
sii^le focmstcads. The improvement in agriculture and all the 
associated crafts of carpentry, building and the making of farm 
implements, was greatly helped at this same period by an increase in 
the available supplies of metal, At first the production of brouM 
mounted sharply, probably because the trade in copper and tin 
was better oeganiaed; then, in about 450 B-C-, iron began to be 
worked in Britain and very rapidly ouucripped bronze. It appears 
that the earliest mining was in die Forest of Uean, but it has loft 
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n.0 ccmizi traces; the earllcu striking remains of what was to be¬ 
come one of our greatest industries axe in the Sussex Weald wbece 
we shall £jtd % system of roads largely surged with iron slag &om 
the mines which they served. 

I have said that cheap metal eocounged che manu^tute of 
more and better-designed cools for che use of crafcsmau; this was 
certahdy so, but at the same time, chen as to-day, this technological 
advance went together with a lavish expense of reiourccs on 
instcumems of war. In the Late Bronze Age, from about 900 to 
450 B.C., more bronze was used foe making swords, spears and fine 
sliiclds dun went inco axes, sickles, goi^es and saws, while in the 
Iron Age long swords were the £ne$t product of the blacksmich. 
The Celtic peoples were already showing the passion for fighting 
which in the end was to brii^ about their subjection. 

The beginnings of military architecture are, indeed, che only 
noticeable remains of the later Bronze and earliest Iron Ages, and 
even these arc soil very modest in scale. Of all periods in British pre¬ 
history since the first introduction of farming, it has lefc least that is 
worth seeing out of doors. No great ceremonial seems to have been 
allowed to death; um-burial in fiat cemeteries was the common 
practice and where in the Late Bronze Age barrows were raised they 
were so low-pitched as to be unimpressive. Not. evidently, did 
other religious rites demand elaborate or substantial settings; the 
building of stone circles and sacted endosures came to an end. 

Some of c]u huts, walled plots and endosures on Dartmoor and 
other moorlands in che soudi-wcst date fiom these centuries of 
transition from the Bronze to the lion Age, and there are traces 
of settled farms of the same age on the Sussex Downs. In the stone 
country of the north, too, there are Late Bronze Age huts and other 
remains among the many antiquities scattered over the north 
Yorkshire moors. But these sites are both local and unremarkable. 

The earliest military architecture of the Iron Age is represented 
by a number of simple eardiworks in the south of England; the 
aown of a hill was defended by a single line of bank and ditch 
foUowii^ along the natural contour; often this was no mote than 
a trench with a stockade which would have isappeated but for 
the fact that they were sometimes covered by the massive ramparts 
of che later Iron Age and can be recovered by excavation. 
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Very few o£ the monumaio of the period from icoo B-C. to 
300 B.c. arc of even the second rank as spectacles and not many 
of them vnll be found to deserve mcmioia in later chapters, when 
ICC beside tlw great megalithic tombs, barrows, long and round, 
Sflbury Hill, Stonehenge, Avebury, and all die odicc fine moni> 
ments of earlier times, the survivals from this age arc paltry indeed. 
Perliaps our conclusion slioiild be that such momentous works arc 
only created when human imagination is unbalanced, run not 
after one aim so that men are liappy to fling a disproportionate 
amount of effort into its service. 

It has already appeared how in early days the imagmanon and its 
creative powers had been engaged in religious cnthwiasni, but now, 
as the Celtic Iron Age progressed, it found a new obsession, a new 
madness, to divert it alike from rebgion and from the dull sensible 
pursuit of economic well-being. This obsesrion was war. From 
about 250 B.c. there Nvere continued Celtic immigrations into 
various pares of the island, among the most important being those 
which affected Yorkshire and the south-west—where the trade in 
Cornish tin was always a powerful lure. These later mva^rs. l^e 
their immediate precursors, spoke the Celtic tongue wlxich has 
survived in Welsh and Cornish. As conquerors imposing them¬ 
selves upon the less vigorous, less well armed and equipped uativ« 
tliey remained in many regions as a warrior atiscocracy. In York¬ 
shire, for example, small barrows were found to cover the graves 
of such fighting chiefs, some of whom had been buried widi their 
weapons and their batde chariou in a fosldon well known in their 
homelands in northern France, Both the new leaderslup itself 
the effort to resist the invaders served to heighten she warlike 
qualities of the Celts. All historical records of this virile and gifted 
people both on the Continent and in Briuin itself show them » 
prone to intcr-txibal warfare and dynastic feuds. From petty caide 
faiding to sauggles between the princes of powerful royal fomilies, 
we see them squandering their force in an endless competitiveness. 

Without the testimony of history, there is striking evidence of 
the military spirit of the Celts to be found among the hills and 
jnountains of Bric^. No class of fff ehistoric monument is at on« 
so numerous, widespread and conspicuous as the forts of the Celtic 
Iron whose ramparts show against the sky on many downland 
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summits, and 00 the more jagged crests of the mountain country. 
Whether the ramparts were of chalk rammed behind wooden 
palisades or of rough stone masonry (sometimes bonded with 
timber) they were both more massive and fat more elaborate chan 
the embankments and stockades of tlie earlier Iron Age. Often 
tliere were two, three or even four lines of rampant, and outworks 
and oclier devices for the defence of the gates. ^ 

Taking the country at large, the bulk of chalk laboriously dugi 
sitovellcd into baskets, carried and piled, the Connie of stone bbeju 
lifted and built, the vast number of trees felled and baulks of timber 
shaped, make a staggering total of human eEbrc. It is a remarkable 
proof of the forcillcy of the island evco at a time when $0 much of the 
richest land was sdll forested that enough grain and meat could be 
raised to support die laboucecs-^in addition to the riches, dme and 
human life sacrificed to war itself. 

Some of the forts were built against the mvaders of tbe middle 
of the third century B.C., being rushed up in a spirit of emergency 
akin to that of 1940. Others were built as tribal strongholds, 
places of rccceac where cattle and ocher property could be defended 
in time of danger, whether the threat was a raid foom a neighbour* 
ing tribe or one of military conquest- Not very many of them 
wctc permanently occupied by any number of people and we must 
beware of thinking of them all as towns. Although I am stiU fond 
of Kipling's lines: 

Oh, they arc the walk the dint men made 
To guard their wondrous towns 

he was wrong not only about the age of the eanbworb but also 
about their usual puxpK)se. 

In Cornwall the promontory forts whose strong ramparts run 
from diff to cliff to fortify a headland, as well as perfectly circular 
forts such as Chun Castle, were probably built by invaders who, 
as I have said, amc to the p«iflsula to control the tin trade with the 
Coatincnc. Some of the most striku^ of the Wessex fore, ob tbe 
other hand, including the final elaboratioa of foe extraordinary 
maze of ramparts at Maiden Castle, Doichcsrer, are believed to 
have been the work of foe Voiedc Celts of Brittany, who fled to 
Britain after their utter rout on land and sea by Julius Caesa r . 
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We can imaguic disorganized parries of refugees fleeing across 
tbe Cbaimel in dieir shallewndraft, leather-sailed ships and dropping 
anchor off the Dorset beaches- Tbe Vened were famous for their 
skill as slingers, and ic may have been as a defence against this long- 
range weapon that they had devised and adopted the type of fore 
with many lines of rampart. Ac Maiden Cas^ itself over twenty 
thousand slingstoncs were found in a single arsenal, all of them 
natural pebbles brought firom Chesil Beach. 

There were other movements into Britain during tins restless 
time at the close of our prcliistoric era which led to yet more fort- 
budding and to a widespread refurbishing of neglected defences. 
As we ^ow from his own mention of ic in the Gallic fVar there 
bad been an invasion of south-eascem Eaigland from Gaul not very 
many years before Caesar’s expedidons to this island in 55 and 
54 a.a We now understand that a second, lesser, invasion 
followed soon after. Both moyemarts were of Belgic tribes, a 
stock of mixed Celdc and Teutonic origin coming from the terri¬ 
tories round die lower Rhine which still form the borderland be¬ 
tween these two great peoples. That the Belgae were at least as 
marrial in their ideals as any of their Celtic precursors in Britain is 
shown accurately enough by the name of their most powerful 
tribe. The opposition to Caesar, and later to tlic legions of Claud¬ 
ius was led by the princes of the Catuvellauni, a ddc wliich may be 
translated M%hcy Waniors. The Mighty Warriors called their 
capital Camuloduaum afier Camulos, god of War. After clxeir 
conquest and settlement in the south-east and south, the Belgae 
began to %ht their way westward, and their ruthless campaigning 
led to the strengthening of fbrdfrcations both by and against theov 
When we radix Wessex we shall encounter a line of very strong 
hill forts which held the Belgic advance for a number of years; 
we shall also meet the relics of the destruction wcought when the 
advance went on—for example in the storming and reduction of 
the fort on Bredon HilL 

It is not to be expected that the arrival of such a people as the 
Belgae would reduce the preponderance of martial remains among 
the monuments of the Iron Age, We do Imow of some most 
remarkable burial-vaults where tiic dead, though their bodies were 
cremated, were buried with the complece fumishir^ for a luxurious 
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feast by a rite which recalls the graves of early Bronze Age 
warriors more closely chan those of the intervening centuries. 
However, these vaults have been dosed and the traveller will gener¬ 
ally look in vain for remains left by the Belgae ocher chan their 
forti£cacions. On the other hand they began an agricultural 
revolution which was to trans&rm the landscape of Britain. 
Coming themselves &om heavily forested country on the Continent, 
their first contingents found it natural to use the river valleys of 
south-east England for dieir lines of communication and to begin 
their clearance and cultivation. In shoci it was the Bclgac who 
were the pioneers in the movement down from the hills and on to 
the rich but hitherto heavily encumbered lowland soib which 
was described at the end of the last chapter. 

They, therefore, have left the oldest monuments to survive on 
these heavier soils. To the west of modem Colchester we shall 
presently discover the lines of massive banks and ditches, many 
miles long, with which they defended their capital of Camulodunmn 
—a scattered sctdcmcnt occupying a gravel promontory between 
two rivers. There is another, much smaller dyke system just out¬ 
side the Roman town of Vcrulamium. but more significant, 
if diey are indeed Belgic. are the similar dykes on the Sussex coastal 
plain neat Chichester. These Sussex earthworks axe more signiri- 
cant because they may he an instance of a direct movement down 
from the hills. The old Celtic tribal scrongltold of the Regni had 
been the fon now known as the Trundle near the Goodwood 
racecourse; the Belgic conquerors destroyed the place and shifted 
die capital down to the. neighbourhood of Chichester, protecting 
it, perhaps, with these dykes and giving it die title of Novlomagus— 
the New Scidcinem on the Plain. 

It must have been noticed how in this account of die liter Iron 
^e the names of peoples, places and at last even of individuals 
have b^un to assert their definite shapes against the vast anonymity 
of prehistoric tunes. This last century before our era is m fact the 
period of transition when the literacy which was spreading west 
and north with the soldiers and traders of Rome £rst begins to cast 
a few sparks of historical light as far as this island. 

There had been the visit of the Greek traveller Pytheas in the 
fourth century b.c., but apart from the cantalmng scraps of his 
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story whi^ «e all that survive, we owe our first news of ourselves 
to the Romans. The earliest mvaders whose tribal name we have 
been able to identify are the Paxiai of Yorkshire, the earliest name 
of an individual, Cassivcllaunus. As for literacy in Britain itself, 
the oldest lettering is found on Bclgic coins, tlw oldest handwriting 
is scratched on potsherds from the quayside at Camulodunura. So 
words begin to assert their authority b«ide the evidence of things, 
and the archaeologist must work in co-operation with the Historian. 

After tile successful conquest which began in 43 A.o., England 
and Wales were, of course, drawn witliin the limits of a fully 
historic Empire and their prcliistory was brought at least temporarily 
to an end. Tlusrc is uo need for mo to recall in detail the fanuliar 
story of that conquest, The Roman armies had little trouble in 
subduing the English lowlands i the open country was itself vulner¬ 
able and its peoples betrayed one another dtfough mta-tribal feuds. 
When, however, tiie human resistance was stiffened by the highland 
rocks, by the andent hUls and mountains of west and north, die 
advance was slowed. Wales and the north gave trouble, and 
meanwhile Queen Boudicca had raised her savage forces, her 
infontry and chariots, and sacked the new towns at Colchester, 
London and St. Albans, before slic herself was killed and her re¬ 
bellion most bfuwUy pot down. It is worth remarking that this 
fiery, tragic and finally unsuccessful woman is the only native of 
Britab before Kmg AJficd to have made a deep enough xmptession 
on the imagination of the more recent popdation to have been 
honoured by a statue. At the end of Westmmstec Bridge uams 
grind round the bend within a few feet of the fotehoofs of her 
horses; decorously and even volumbously dressed slie is driving 
her chariot towards Parliament Square. Although not allowed the 
protection of a work of art, this Victorian rendering of an mdomic- 
ablc and virtuous, if bloodthiiscy, queen survived all the bombs 
aimed at Westminster and Whitehall. 

The rebellion was the end of renstance in England, and the 
Prorince of Britannia may be said to have reached subilicy when 
by the early second century Wales was easily controlled from 
Cacrleon and Chester, while Hadrian’s Wall had jus been built 
from the Tyne xa the Solway, to hold the untamed northern bar¬ 
barians at bay. The Wall, one of our most commandmg relics of 
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wuquity» sunds as a Bne achievement of radoiui plamimg and of 
orthodox military engineering to set beside the strai^e iniagiiutive 
creations of Avebury and Stonehenge. 

In this it clearly exemplifies the ^ange which all travellers will 
expect to hnd when they rum f^m prehistoric remains to chose of 
Roman BritauL They represent the first surviving marb on the 
^ce of Britain of intcUcceuaJ planning imposed &om a distant 
centre of control. The like is hardly to be seen agam before the 
eighteenth century. First tlicre are the roads, primarily military 
in purpose, and the lightly built marching camps of the Roman 
army: tlxen the more substautial garrison forts and die big legionary 
fortresses of the permanent military areas of the west and north. 
There Is Hadrian*s Wall itsdf. It is certainly true to say that in 
spite of the Pax Romana military monuments are still dominant. 

We shall, however, come across plentiful reminders of Roman 
civil life: the towns that were founded and at first carefiilly fostered 
as a part of the Imperial policy for Romanizacion of the native 
Britons, and the villas wliere the successfully romanized aristocrats 
of the Proviixcc lived in corafbn on thdr well-culdvated estttes. 
The towns were of various kinds; tribal capitals, smaller country 
’towns and the cclomei where retired soldiers were settled and 
given smaU holdings. There were certain semi-military centres, 
the chi.f being York, and there was London, the trading empor¬ 
ium which after Boudicca's revolt seems to have become the 
capital of the Province. Even in the towns the remains of the civic 
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the bath-houses and amphitheatres—have hardly survived so well 
as the military defences. Though ge n erally unwalled in the earlier 
years, by the third century most of the towns had secured them¬ 
selves beiiind stout walls and gateways. It is their massive masonry, 
often stripped of its smooth stone ^di^s, wluch we shall find 
standing in many of our modem towns, sometimes clear to see, 
sometimes incorporated in the medieval walls. Here and there, 
when exceptionally the sites were not chosen for later towns, we 
shall see their ruins looking stiU a little incongruous In the rural 
landscape. The most &mous of these urban ghosts is at Silchester 
in Hampshire where the complete dreuit of the city walls still stands 
—enclosing arable fields and a dlmiauave parish church. 
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For nmy people the most charactcmdc remains of Roman 
Britain arc the villas—the country houses of well-to-^ farmers and 
the upper class. The villas fiourished long after the Roman towns 
began to decline in the laie second century, but \s*ich the Angl^ 
Saxon conquest they and all that they stood for were completely 
obliterated. 

The barbarian raiders had no sympathy for their civilized life, 
central headng, baths, aitd quotations from Virgil in mosaic on 
die drawing-room floor- T^ decayed or were destroyed, but 
ihcii floors and foundations often survive, protected by the accumu- 
latioiu of nearly two thousand years. When uncovered, they are, 
I think it is true to say, the flimsiec of our antiquities. Only loo 
often visitors will And thcjn under dilapidated or downright 
ruinous rooft, the mortar of foundations ard hypocausts slowly 
disintegrating, perhaps with vcgcution sprouting through the 
mosaic floors. Yet they arc always popular, these earliest traces of 
a domestic life already very like oui own. 

When the Roman Province b^an to be seriously threatened by 
raids from harbanan pirates in the Channel and North Sea, the 
authorities responded vigorously. They built the so-called fores of 
the Saxon Shore to protect the whole eastem angle of England from 
the Wash to the Solent. Tlicsc forts, of wluch nearly a dozen 
survive, are the latest buildings with wlucli 1 am pcopcrly concerned; 
their long curtain walls and projecting bastions have endured re¬ 
markably well. All were originally on the sea, but several we 
shall And now to be standing among fields well away from the 
water, a ceminder of how greatly ale has accumulated round the 
Kentish and Sussex coasts. 

The Forts of the Saxon Shore symbolize the imposability of turn¬ 
ing back the great tides of history. The Empire was aumblit^; 
it lacked the vitaliry to hold out for long against the violently 
fluctuating yet pcrsistmt pressure of the northern peoples who 
for so many centuries had lived as free barbarians in the prehustoric 
darkness b^ond the Roman frontiers. The Anglo-Saxon invasions 
soon swept round these forts leaving them at once as the nieaning> 
less shells which we ourselves have inherited. 

For a time after the withdrawal of the Romans in the fifth 
century, Britain returned to what were virtually prehistoric 
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conditions. Yet it was in truth & very brief teUpsc into darkness. 
With eccraorduiuy speed the roving bands of Ereebooteis turned 
into setclers->clearers of the land, builders of strong kingdoms— 
imtil in less than two hundred years alter the l^ons sall^ away 
to Rome St. Augustine was tcruming from the holy city, and a 
Clirisdan England was In sight. Soon we shall £bd that the 
monuments arc no longer deserted andquides but still a functioiung 
put of our nadonol life. Bradford-on-Avou and many less exccl> 
lent examples of Saxon churches sdll serve their congregations and 
indeed in most villages if we cannoc see any iiaccs of the pre- 
Norman churdk, it U because tlie existing one is built upon ic. 
Tise present pattern of rural England, its villages, country towns 
and even many of its county divisions, was already established 
before the Normans came; very many of the names now marked 
on Ordnance Survey maps are to be idnuifred in Domesday Book. 
Saxon life has been wholly absorbed into our own. 

Already 1 have gone too far in this narrative, for in the following 
chapters I shall guide visitors to no monument later than Roman., 
uni^. like some Saxon dykes, they thrust themselves on the eye 
in forms that might well be pcehlstoric. Yet I wanted to bring my 
summary account of early history and its material evidences to this 
point at the threshold of the Middle ^es. To have stopped with 
the PwOman exodus might have left a sense of a break in continuity, 
while my purpose is to show how the early shaping of the country¬ 
side brings us gradually into our present scene, our contemporary 
landscape. It is this slow shaping by hands which brings to any 
countryside a sense of rightness, peace and finality, a quality of 
holiness. Every ancient man-made landscape has this nomenous 
quality, somechii^ created by the passing generations with their 
labour and their imagmacion. 


Chapter Three 

THE SOUTH-EAST 

A. Susm Mtt> Keht 

B. Tjis South Dowks 

T OUGHT to bcgiu with Loutdon. Now, as iu Ronm times, out 
X system of cornsjuimtatioiis is dcagiicd to nxakc every iravplkr 
start from toiidon, and pcrliaps one ought not to leave a pUce 
without first lookbg at it. Ncvcrtklcss, I am duefly coiiccnied to 
guide tlxosc who wisli to ciyoy the remains of tlic pnhsstofjc past 
Si tlxc countryside, and aliliough I dull never ignore Roman 
antiquidcs when they arc encountered, it is hardly part of my pur¬ 
pose to seek them out from under the accumulation moto 
does. A few words, then, about Londiniuin, and I shall reel free 
to leave the capital hchind- 

Although the Hiames made one of die most-wed thorough¬ 
fares all through prehistoric times, again and again giving iinmi- 
grants access to the heart of the country, its lower readies were too 
Lscly licmmed in by forest to be attracuve for scitkinCTic. There 
were prehistoric waterside dwcllii^, but nothing wliidi las left 

visible scfuctural temaim. . r 

It was not until Roman times and the beginning of tlic sJu it Jrom 
the hills that the importance of this bw«t ccossiixg-placc of Ae 
Thames could develop. Mcrdiants began to settle clierc immedi¬ 
ately after the conquest, and, after Boudicca s bloodthirsty revolt 
had destroyed both towns, the capiul seems to liavc been shifted 
there from Colchester- Tlic stone walls, however, were not a^ed 
imta after the middle of the recond century; they were budt oi 
Kenrish Ragstone with bonding courses of the characteristic dun 
red bticb of the Romans; there was a stone plinth at the base 
projeoing on both inner and outer fr«s. They enclosed some 
\z6 acres with an external ditch running at a distance of abom 
twelve yards from the foot of the wall. These walls arc almost aH 
that remains to be seen outdde museums and are therefore all that 
concern us now. The trading dry, which nearly two thousand 
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years later was £br a time to be the commercial capital of tko world, 
was first built on two small gravel-topped hills separated by Wal- 
brook and immediately to the cast of the Fleet. The walls raised 
round it continued to contain London througliout medieval times, 
though constantly altered and raised as the ground level crept up 
with the mounting rubbisli of the centuries. Even now the heart 
of the City of London lies within cbeir lines. The names of New¬ 
gate, Aldcrsgatc, Cripplegare, Bishopric and Aldgatc still mark 
the Roman gateways. Moorgatc may have bi‘en another. The 
roads catering from the south crossed a bridge rather to the cast 
of the present London Bridge. Maeccbl remains arc pathetically 
meagre and unattractive; large pares of the chrc^milc circuit 
of the walls were pulled down in the eJghcccnth century by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, asid very much mote has gone 
since. Grimy masonry, to be illumined only by its historical 
intercic, is to be seen in the Wardrobe Tower of the Tower of 
London (William the Conqueror built his castle in the south-east 
angle of the Roman walls); hi Trinity Place and Coopets Row; 
in the basement of Roiiun Wall House, Crutched Friars; at All 
Hallows Church, London Wall, in the extensive bombed area 
round Cripplcgatc and in the yard of the General Post Office. The 
south-west comer has been obscured by the building of Blackfiiats. 
These names will serve to draw the oudinC' of the walk on the 
modern ciiy; perhaps the only exposures worth '^ting are at 
Messrs Barbers, Coopers Row, at Roman WaE House, roend 
Cripplegate and at the Pose Olhcc, Gilispur Street. In the last two 
places bastions survive, tlxe massive semlcircolac towers that were 
added to (be walls at various times against tlie threat of barbarian 
raids. Indeed, their very composidon reflects die emergency of the 
tune, for those on the cast were roughly built with fragments of 
demolished buildings, broken statuary, riles, tombstones and other 
waste materials—a reminder of urban life in decay. 

As for the great public buildings and the private houses of the 
ILoman capital, although their foundations are often struck at 
depths between ten and twenty feet below the modern ground 
level, pracdcally nothing remains to be seen. The most important 
of them, ihe basilica or town hall, centre o£Lcn^nium*s civic life, lies 
partly under Leadenhall Market; the best-known private house was 
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foima m Lower Humes Street where part of ^ waUs Md cmtral- 
system ate preserved in the basement of the Coal Exchange. 

A Uprising dbeovery was made daring exeavaooiism tk 
bombed areas. !c was fomd that a rectangnW fort had sl^ m.!« 
ptojeetinganglc of the wallsat Cripplegate, It had ^ both m about 
A,o looSlendieint" was »U an open city; when 
added, they incorporated die nordi and west sides of the fort. Many 
treasures from Roman London arc in the Bntish, London and 

Guildhall Museums. , ,, , 

We arc now free to set out info the country, and all good rcasom 

nuke it necessary to begin with the Home Coui«i« of Kent and 
Surrey. I do so reluctantly- Tlw region was coo tluckly forested 
in priistoric times to 1« at all populous and now so much o^t 
is Twithcr town nor country, disfigured as »t is by the 
dormitory centres, the villas and country bouses winch liavc 
sprawled out from that tmy nucleus of ancient It is not 

,idl we reach the South Do>«« that we shall find pcehiaor^c 
roonumenB both mimerow and fine enot^k and m sufficiently 
undisturbed country, to be fully enjoyed and untetood- 

The mam structure of the soutb-easfcm ar^lc of Bntam dep^i. 
« I have already described, on the two long c^lk rtdge of the 
North and South Downs whicli run out from tlw maui chalk 
lands CO end at Dover and at Bcachy Head. Thc« ndges arc, m 
fact, all that remains of a great spread of chalk wbeh gr^ually 
humped up into a dome with its centre ovct northern Sussex, 
m dome then cracked, broke, and was a^y leaving only 

the rim cf its base-like a soap-bubble. 

leave a ring behind it. That is why the «eep broken edge of the 
North Do^ face southward, and that of the South Downs 
northward cowards the Weald, while e^ slopes geitly on its 
offier side. The chalk dome when it broke expwed ^ bycB of 
and and cUy which lay beneath it. and of cl«se the soft cbys have 
dissolved away to leave the level expanses of the Kent S^sex 
Weald, while harder beds of sand have survived as mild ndgo, 
7 ht oldest and the highest of these rises along the ww on the 
line of Ashdown Forest, others, rather youi^cr, are ^ Greensand 
bdtswhichlic immediately inside bodithe Nor^“d 

Amoi^ these various territories, we shall find proof that tbe 
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Soudi Downs were most thickly smd prosperously inhabited by 
prchiswric man, while on the North Dovms settlement was to 
some extent discouraged by the growth of trees; the Greensand, 
particularly in Surrey, was well settled In the Iron Age, but many 
pans of the Weald were hardly penetrated, except perhaps 
hunting, until they become a centre of iron scneldng at die very 
end of the Iron Age and during Roman times. 

I will begin, ratlicr fitfully, in the north-west part of Surrey 
keeping tlic clialk ridge of the downs as the guiding line and 
nuking cxciinion from it on dtlicr side. The first sire, suitably 
enough in this country, is already cr^ulfrd in a housii^ esute, but 
it can readily be traced in gardens and other open spaces. This is the 
Iron Age fort on the soutliem end of St. George's Hill, Weybridge, 
not far from Brooklands. The rampaits are roughly rectangular in 
outline, single on the north, double on the south-west where the 
approach is eaaesc and where the main entrance was situated. The 
cldcf iiittrcsl of St- George's Hill (apart Ccom the surprise of finding 
Iron Age military architecture in suburban back gardens) is its 
scrategic position commanding fords across the Wey and the Mole. 

Moving still doser to London we find the so-called ‘Caesar's 
Camp’ on Wimbledon Common—it was once more honestly 
Bcasbcry, or the Rounds, but thin breezes of culture blouing 
from the capital attached Caesar's name to a number of earth¬ 
works in north Surrey. The circular fort lies in the western part 
of the Common where the fairways of the golf course pass aacss it. 
For tliis and other reasons the banks, origir^y double with a ditch 
between, are everywhere greatly lowered and sometimes totally des¬ 
troyed. There are still a number of round banows on the Common, 
probably all dating fi'om the Middle Bronze Age, but the vUlcot 
may have difficulty in discovering thdt gener^^ battered forms 
among the bunkers and other featu ces of a public recreation ground. 

We now have to cross tbe North Downs to reach a line of three 
more forts, all of them on the Greensand jscarpment. The first, 
Hascombe Hill, occupies tbe highest ground in foe heathy country 
south of Godahning. Indeed the hill is so steep and the promon¬ 
tory selected so narrow that the designers of the {brtiiicatioas seem 
to ^ve limited themselves to increasing the drop on the tiiree steep 
sides by artifidai scarpii^, while throwing theii rampart across 
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th« narrow neck on the northern side. Hascombe Hill is m fact 
a ptomonrory fort, with a single entrance through iionhem 
(kfencts. U appears to liavc been budi iu tlic Belgie Iron Age. 

The second of out three is perhaps the best known, for it crowns 
Holmbnry HiU in one of the prctti«i and relatively U'asc spoilt 
parts of the Surrey coimtts^idc. T)ic lull itself eharactensticaUy 
clad iji pine tuid bracken, lias a sweeping view southv%^rd acn.ss the 
Weald, ajid eastward bob on to Leith Hill and the lesser hillocks 
cliat lead up to it, all sufficiently \c'oodcd to liide the city niws 
houses, tlic institneions for furtbr education or week-end cujifcr- 
CDces. which lie among them. It is typical sand country, ilus, wiA 
its dark pine and fu woods and occasional Iicatlis, and a quaJity in 
the Uglit totally different from that of the dialk lulls witli whicli 
we shall soon be more familiar. As an honest guide, I must say 
at once that Holmbury fort is difficult to distinguisli, so greatly lus 
it been cut about by sand and gravel diggings. Ncvenlielcss wiA 
patience and a cool head it is posdble'to distbiguish a strong triple 
Une of defences on the northern and western sides—lire central 
bank still high and well preserved. On rlie south and cast the hill « 
Sleep and the defences must always liavc been sUglmr, Trul 
excavation has shown the fort to have been occupied by Belgie 
peoples towards die end of the Iron Age. 

From Holmbury we can almost sec our next destination, f*>r it 
is Ansiiebury, just hidden from view on die cast side of Until Hill. 
This fore in many ways resembles in neighbour; here agaui the 
southern side is naiuraily steep and the strongest earthworks arc 
CO l>e seen on the north and wcit where there arc tlircc luics of 
bank and ditch- The whole place was planted with trees in the 
cighcccndi century. The line of the Roman Slaiie Street passes 
within half a mile (p. 6o), and tlus is perhaps the best place w 
mention the minor Ronuui roads of the Kent and Su«cx Weald. 
After the Roman conquest, the Weald became one of the chief 
iron-smelring centres in the Province. A number of small roa^ 
and tracks were made ro carry the ptoduas of the furnaces north¬ 
ward to the London maikcis and southward to the coast for foreign 
export. Most of them arc now difficult to trace, but at Holeye, 
south of Edenbridge. a nretch of such a road which ran from 
London to Lewes has been excavated and kept open for all to see. 
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Th« mctaUing is largely composed of slag from the fumdccs and its 
sur^icc is deeply grooved by die passage of hea^ily-bden carts. 

We can now return to the North Downs, chough there is little 
enough to see on them before they enter Kent. There are traces 
of a fort in the grounds of a house, White Hill, Catcrliam; it is 
now lately destroyed and perhaps Ixardiy so precious for itself 
as for Aubrey’s description; ‘In this Parisli arc many pleasant little 
Vallies, stor’d witli wild Thyme, sweet Magoram, BatncU, Boscage 
and Beeches. At a place called War Copicc is a Camp or Fortihea- 
don on the Top of a Hill’. Such was the happy sutc of Surrey 
and tl« English language in die sevencccnih century. A liicle 
furtlxcr on, kcepijig to the line of the ancient thoroughfare which 
follows ilic soutlicm side of the Downs to Canterbury and is 
usually known as the Pilgrims’ Way, we come w the Roman villa 
between Titscy and Limpsfidd. It was dug ncar^ a century ago, 
but is still kept open and makes an agreeable visit, for it is ringed 
with trees, prettily overgrown with moss, and generally conveys 
the atmosphere of a gentlemanly anriquarianism. Lace in its history 
the villa was adapted for use as a clotli-fulla^ establishment, a 
history which vre ^hal\ find repeated on a la^r scale at Cliedworth 
in the Cotswolds. 

At Wrotham it is well worth while to make another short 
southern excursion to Oldbury Hill near Ightham, a la^e part of 
the top of which U enclosed by Bclgic Iron Age ramparcs—well pre¬ 
served but overgrown with trees. What, however, nukes Oldbury 
Hill of unique interest is the existence of two shallow caves or rock 
shelters, one of them now unhappily partly quarritNd away, which 
were inhabited in die Old Stone Age. probably at a period well 
before die last main glacial phase of the Ice Age. Caves, dwellings 
or sheltcra of this very early age, petliaps two hundred thousand 
years ago, are exceedingly rare in Britain, and it is certainly un¬ 
expected CO firid cwo on this Rendsh hill, side by side with the 
villas of a speculative builder. 

After Wrorham the Pilgrims' Way emerges from the modem 
road and for some distance runs as an imm^led track. On the 
slopes to the south of it. and again on the far side of the Medway, 
the traveller will be rewarded- by what are deservedly the bes^ 
known prehistoric monuments in this part of the country. This 
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is the isobwd group of mcgalithic tombs already moaiioncd—a 
cujious and so fiir unexplained pocket of the late New Stone Age 
arciiicccture far removed from its main centres along our western 
coasts and in the Cotswolds. Some authorities believe diac tlicse 
Kentish tombs arc only indirectly to be connected with those of 
die west and tlat they were built by a small band of invaders, or 
missioiiaricSi from Holland or north Germany where rather uimlar 
megaliths arc found. 1 myself do not agree with this, but prefer 
to think chat some of the western coni-builders, perhaps after 
dynastic struggb or religious sdiism, broke away and came here 
either along die Tlumcs or by way of die North Downs. For a 
time, perhaps for a few centuries, tlicy were able to maintain tlicic 
burial practice ajid whatever ritual forms went with it, here in the 
Medway valley becivccn the two faces of the Kentish downs. We 
should eertauJy know more if nearly all die cKanfocvs liad not been 
plundered in Ae days before scientific excavation, and their con¬ 
tents lost. Most of these megaliths ate set among woods and fields 
in die pleasant uaspccueular Kentish countryside, and to go from 
one CO another makes an enjoyable pilgrimage, chough it ncccssi- 
utes going soutli to cross the rivet at Aylesford. 

Approaching first from tlic downs on the west side of die Med¬ 
way, die travdicf should leave the Pilgrims’ Way at a turning due 
south of Harvcl and in a quarter of a mile be will find die Coldrum 
Scones immediately on the right of the track. Hiis is a good 
monument Co visit first, fot it at once makes clear the general 
character of all tbe rest. Coldium plainly condscs of a dosed burial- 
chamber towards the eastern end of a rectangular setting of scones 
wluch once enclosed a long mound, now much reduced in siae. 
Unfortunarcly the huge capstone which should roof the chamber 
has been lose—but at Kit’s Coty we shall be able Co sec another 
example sail in position. This chamber was re-excavated about 
forty years ago, and the bones found in it were for a rime almost 
the only surviving relies from any of thee Kentiih graves; in IP40 
the museum of ic Royal College of Su^cous m which they lay 
was completely destroyed by a bomb. The remains of many 
individuali. including babies, were fdmrificd; one skull, belonging 
either to the most importaiu or the most recently buried corpse, was 
found resting on a stone sbelf supported by two blocks of ironstone. 
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The skclctonA were recognized a beloT^ing to a small, long-headed 
people of the khid which iji the past it was petmissiWe to call 
Mediterranean. Nowadays one has to he more cautious. 

Following the lane past Trottiscliffc church arid then turning 
left towards Addington, one first passes a wrecked megaEth, known 
as the ‘Chestnuts’, its great uprights tipped drunkenly ^d its plan 
no longer distinguishable- Within fifty yards of the 'Chestnuts’ 
in a paddock not fat from Addington cliurch, is a second and much 
less damaged tomb. Ujifortunaedy the road divides it into two 
parts; on tlie nortlv^ist side of it are large stones rcprescntijig dAcc 
a portal or a complete clumber, wliile on the soutU-wesc two lines 
of blocks represent the rest of the retaining wall of the mound, 
similar to chat at Coldruin but relatively longer and narrower. 

Making the detour by the bridge at Aylesfbrd the traveller may 
like to reflect tbc he is near die place of a celebrated imcancc of 
um-burial, thot^h one unlmown to Sir Thomas Browne. 
north of the church a cemetery was discovered which could readily 
be attributed to the Bdgae of the late Iron Age from the peculiar 
form of the pcdcsiallcd ums in wMch the aenuced bones were 
contained. One very richly fumished grave contained several ums 
wick their burnt bones, a bronze-bound bucket also contauung 
ashes trgethcr with tlircc brooches, a bronze flagon and a brOJire 
saucepan or skillet. In drawings of the find the group is always 
made CO look like a tasteful display at an Ideal Homes Exhibition, 
and it is a bizarre thought chat it may perhaps indeed represent a 
family, cada member a liandful of dust in his or her elegant urn. 

Taking the road towards Chatham, in a Uttle over a mile we 
reach a group of fallen megaliths with the appearance of a small 
shoal of stranded whales. These arc the Countless Stones, marked 
on old Ordnance maps as a stone circle, but in fact certainly another 
mined tomb. The name refers to a legend almost as common and 
widespread as those that identify standing stones with Sabbath- 
breakers—the notion that magic prevents the scones from ever 
bebg correctly counted- We are now within five hundred yards 
of Kit’s Cocy House, the most famous of dicse Kenrish combs— 
and indeed one of the besr-known prehistoric monuments m ^ 
whole country. It was already famous enough in Pepys's for 
him to break a journey from Chatham Maidstone to see it. He 
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noted ‘lht« great scone$ standing up right and a gr«t round one 
lying on tl\em, of great bigness, alcKotigh not so big as those oh 
ijisbury Pbiin. But certainly it is a tlimg of great antiquity, and 
I am mighefly glad to see itIt still has the appearance Pepys 
describes, but now, alas, the House has to be protected by the ustial 
hideous iron fence. When William Siukeley made a drawing in 
the early eighteenth century a mound ran westward from the 
changer, clearly the remains of a long banow. Tliis still sliows 
very faintly but is almost ploughed down, The tlirce upright 
stojics ate arranged like an H, which miglitbe interpreted as one of 
titf ‘f^sc portals’ wlucli we shall meet elsewhere (pp. 178 - 87 ), on the 
other lund, some words of Camden’s suggest c]»c in ilie sixteenth 
century there were several capstones, suggcstuig a true clumber, 

Like WaylaJid's Smitliy on the Berkshire Downs, clierc is no 
doubt that Bat’s Coiy House owes much of its fame and popularity 
to its name. The ‘House* is a modem redundancy, an addition 
made siocc it has been forgotten tlut Cory stands for Cote or Coe, 
Old English for a little house. As for Kit, there arc several stories: 
die more pretentious identify him with Cadgccn, son of Vortimer, 
who fell in angle combat against no less a person than Horsa, and 
was buried in tlxe monument ‘now vulgarly called Kit’s Cothouse’, 
while a simpler and more pleasing version says that lie was Christo¬ 
pher, a humble shepherd who occupied wluclicver side of the H 
happened to be sheltered from the wind. 

Tlicre are some odd standing stones in the neighbouthood—^e 
Coffin and White Horse Stones for example—but some of tlicfn 
may be no more than bbeks of sarsen weathered out of deposits 
which once overlaid the chalk—the natural sarsen, in &et, from 
which all the combs have been built. Further ease, at CliilJiam, a 
long mound called JuUiberric’s Gravels accepted as a long barrow; 
nothing about it is so aceraetive as its name, and I propose now to 
move eastward towards Canterbury and the coast. Any traveUcr 
who has been following the North Downs will wish to remain in 
the footsteps of Chaucer’s company on the Pilgrims’ Way, bur 
others, the motorists, will prefer !Roman engineering and keep 
CO the highroad from Rochester to Canterbury which follows 
exactly the line of Watling Street. 

The Pi^ms’ Way approaches the andent dty very agreeably 
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over Hafbledown, and licic, about chrc« miles west of Canterbury, 
it runs right Uirough the defended setdemenc of Bigbury, a rect¬ 
angular earthwork now severely damaged but which has yielded 
an unusual number of finds, paiticiiUrly iron cart-tyres, hofs^ 
shoes, bits, pbugh coulters, sickles, adzes, which show it to have 
been occupi^ by a Belgic farmijig comtiuuucy of the late Iron Age. 

Canterbury is a city of such profound and disoitguislicd associa¬ 
tion in Euglisli liistory and with such superb monuments to iliis 
historical past chat it seems ridiculous to pick out from among dicsm 
dw few remains of^tlae Roman Duroveminn Cmieconim. These 
amount to little more than some masonry in dw south side of 
die casdc wall, Roman material re-used in many places, including 
St. Mildred's and St- Martin’s, some of the base of the City Wall, 
and the conspicuous burial-mound now known as the Dane John. 

Dunvemum, however, is the right centre from which to consider 
the Roman coastal forts of Kent, with all of ^ch it was linked by 
roads. This county, where the Roman conquerors chcrasclv« 
had landed and wldch must always remain most vulnerable to 
attack, was protected by no less than fout of the forts of the Sa<on 
Shore (p. 34) built to withstand the first onslaughts of our Anglo- 
Saxon fotc^thets in the late lliitd and fourth centuries. It must 
appear to us now chat the Romans were struggling against the 
inesisiiblc tides of history, but resistance is never unimportant or 
without result, and these forts, standing often in lonely places on 
our shores, arc still a moving syndsol of the Roman struggle to 
their frontiers, the lighted space of civilization, against 
what seemed to them to be the hopeless catastrophe of barbarian 
invasion. The four Kentish forts of the Saxon Shore are Reculvcr 
{JUgulbium) near Heme Bay; Richborough {Portus Rutupis) at 
the mouth of the Scour between Ramsgate and Sandwich, Dover 
(DMfcrjr), and Scutfrll Castle (Lmanis) at Lympne on the nor^cm 
edge of Romney Marsh. The present position of all tiie forts 
except Dover reveals changes in the coastline once Roman times; 
Recillvcr has been half carried away by the sea which on the nor6 
has advanced a quarter of a mile since the sixteenth century; on the 
Other hand, both RecvJver itself and Richborough have been 
affected in an opposite way by the silting up of the Wantsum 
Channel which once made Thanct an island; Stutfall has been 
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similarly wrandcd by tlic altmg of Lyiapnc Haven •which used to 
give It ^rect access to the sea. 

Reculver is worth visiting, for although half the fort has been 
lose and the otliet half •was mined and much eroded before furthet 
cnctoadimcnt was checked, ic is a lomantlc place with ihe twin 
to^wen of a ruined medieval church standing within its walls, 
crowned with -wooden lanterns and still mainuined by Trinity 
House as a landmark, chough lighcs. I think, are no longei lit 
in dicm. R^gulbium was more like firancastcr in Norfolk (p. 246) 
than like the otlier Kentish sites: a square enclosure with rounded 
comers and widrouc bastions, it may perhaps be early among the 
forts of the Saxon Shore. 

Wlule R^ulbium commanded the northern entrance to the 
Wantsum Channel, Rutupiae stood on an island within it, protecting 
an important anchorage at the southern cutty. Richborough is 
one of the most uiteresdug Roman sites in the whole country. 
The fort of the Saxon Shore is remarkably complete, its wails in 
places standing twenty-dve feet high, while largc'^scalc excavadon 
has revealed much of the earlier hiacery of the place. Leamuxg 
from the experience of Julius Caesar, the invading force of Claud¬ 
ius landed not far from here in a.o. 43, and a CUudian enrrenched 
fort was etablishcd ou the site. This makes it all die more probable 
that die massive cruciform platform which excavation has un¬ 
covered and which seems to have been constructed at the cud of the 
Erst century is in truth the base of an ornate monument to the 
Roman conquest of our island. Whatever ic was this foundadon 
supported some exceptional building, fox we know it to have 
been faced with Italian marbles and co have been ornamented with 
pillars, mouldii^s and bronxe statuary. 

In the middle of the third century, as the Saxon threat developed, 
another earthen fort was built at Biclfoocough, but was replaced 
soon after by the great scone stronghold so much of which still 
survives. The rectangular wads of the stone fort supported pro¬ 
jectile turreis and there were heavy drcular cowers or bastions 
at the comers; the main gateways were probably on the east and 
west with posterns in the other two walls. Ironically, although 
Ruiupiee has been left high and dry by the sea, the river Stour 
has cat away its nonh^astem wall; the railway now tuns 
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approximately on iu lijic between the Stour and tlw surviving 
pan of the fort. A vast collection of Ends &omRiehborough is well 
displayed in the museum on the site. 

Dover has been too continuously prosperous for much of its 
Roman foundations to have remained; not only the fort but the 
harbour itself are now buried below the modem town. There is, 
however, one building, unique, and to my niiud more alTectix^ 
than, most relics of Roman power. This is the l^ithouse tower 
which stands inside the casde. clearly visible from chc deck of cioss- 
Oiajincl steamers in the lurbour. Ic is polygonal outside, square 
vdihin, and still stands forty feet high and widi its original windows 
—the door is Norman. I like to lean on the rails of a boat looking 
at the town, a harbour on and off for two thousand years, curled in 
this vast, slightly grimy yet awe-insplrii^ chalk arena; and. while 
the sea-guUs maintain the condnuiry of their icreams, to think of 
the pharos with Haroes leapbg from iu head, a longed>fbr s%ht to 
navigators British, Gaulish, Italian, who were making for port in 
their small ships after crossings more horrible than the wont I need 
contexiiplace. 

Stucfall, the wescemmost of the Kotush forts of the Saxon Shore, 
Stands on a hillride overlooldng Romney Manh, half a mile below 
the village of lympnc; when ic was built it was reached by an arm 
of the sea on the line of the present military canal, but continuous 
sddng has separated it &om the coast by two miles of marshland. 
The walls have been thrown into hopeless confusion by landslides’— 
helped by streams, the Greensand of which the hill is composed i$ 
lia bl e to slip on the imderlying clays. Those who can trace their 
line will fold that the fort was unusual in being hv^^ded instead 
of rectangular. There is not much to say about Lemanis but I will 
give die history of a sii^le £nd made there, * a mutilated altar which 
had been used in the foundations of the main gate evidently without 
any care for its religious signlEcance. Ic was dedicated probably to 
Neptune, god of the sea and water, by Gaius Auffdius Pancera, an 
admiral of the British fieet- Although the fleet is noc heard of very 
much before the usurpation of Carausius in a.z>. 2S6, it was of much 
earlier foundation, and Gaius may have been in command just 
before the middle of the second century.' It adds something to 
one’s rcfiectioiis on the Dover pharos. 
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Although they are small beer after the foris of the Saxon Sliorc, 
I ought CO mention two Ronuix villas at Foltcscone, if only because 
they arc unusually accessible. They stand on the cUlF<dge above 
East Wear Bay, so clow to it indeed chat half of one villa has 
already gone over the edge. Tliis one seems to have been built 
in about a.d. ioo, while the other, wldclx iias shore wings projecting 
towards tlie sea, was remodelled at a later datc- 


B. The Souih Dewns 

All liolidiy-makcrs escaping soutliward from London welcome 
tlic first siglit of tixe South Dowxxs, for tk«i tlwy know that tlxc 
sea and tlxc watcruxg-plaa wlxiclx is tlxeir chosen refuge cannot be 
far oif. Whcdicr they arc hcadiixg for the Ixotcls axid neatly tanked 
beardijig-houscs of Eastbourne, for a dingliy at Hay ling Idaiid ot 
any of die other resorts and attractions between these two extremi- 
, ties, they muse find themselves ^proadxing the sober and sage- 
coloured wall of the Downs rising strongly from the mild undula- 
Qoiis of the Sussex Weald. From afar off the wall seems uixbroken 
aJid the traveller may chink that Ixis train or car will have to climb 
over a formidable barrier, but on a nearer approach he is likely to 
find chat a gap is opening before liirn, a gap cut long ago by a 
southward-flowing river on its way to the sea. The Brigixton road 
mounts high on to the rounded crest of the lulls wliilc nearby die 
railway muse resort to a tunnel, but elsewhere four easy passages 
are offered by the Cuckmcre, the Ouse, the Adur and the Arujx— 
all of them rivers vdiich traverse the Weald and then flow in tran¬ 
quil valleys through the Downs, bringing lush water-meadows 
and such luxuriant plants as kingcups and purple loosestrife right to 
the foot of uplands whose dry austerity eacouragea nothii^ larger 
chan violet, rock-rose and wild thyme. 

This approach from the north now so customary for the English 
was, of course, quite impossible for their remote ancestors who 
made their xvay on to the chalk in prehistoric times. Thai the rich 
farming of the Weald was choked with oak forest and the 
place cf dey men was taken by wild bears and wolves, To-day a 
few foreign visitors and reeuming travellers frnd themselves ap¬ 
proaching England by way of Newliaven, and they it is who come 
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nearer to foHor^ng in tlie wak< o£ the earliest colonists of the 
South Dowds. There is no doubt that oiahy of the New Stone 
Age farmers and pastoralists. whose long burial-mounds and cattle 
enclosures we shall see on the hills, did cross the Channel and use 
the Sussex rivers as points of eniiy olfering a road to the uplands 
behind. The hills themselves would itavc shown from tlic sea as 
relatively open country, attractive for adventurers looking for some 
grazing for the beasts on which they so la^ly depended. Over 
cheir eastern half where they approach most closely to the sea, the 
Soueli Downs have litdc of the clay and other glacial deposits v^lnch 
encouraged the growdi of woodland on the North Downs; the 
tlun soil overlying the chalk summits cansiot have supported more 
than a light vegetarion- 

Wliilc eliroughout prehistoric dmes invaders came to the Downs 
&oni across the Ounnel, the population was also cectuiced from 
furtlicr west in Britain. During the Erst half of the Bronze Age. 
in paxtictdar. tribesmen were puslung eastward along the ridge- 
ways leading from the central chalk uplaitds of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire. As their memorials we shall find bell and disk barrows, 
identical with those raised over chieftains in Wessex. 

I want now to move aloi^ the Soudi Downs from their eastern 
end where they break off in the splendid clifE of Beaehy Head. 
Because in my childhood I once lay at the top of these clifls looking 
down on to cite lovely sharp magpie cleanliness of tlie lighthouse 
and watchijig the sea-gulls, as small as sparrows, weaving in and out 
below, for me cliis and not Dover is the scene of Edgar’s speech in 
Kin^ Ltar. Although it is full of things of medieval iiiccrest (to say 
nothing of 1066 and tlie battle of Hastings), there are no prehistoric 
remains of note ui the country between tins end of the South Downs 
and the North Downs wl^e we left them at Stucfall Castle; here, 
as so often, we find ourselves passing from upland to upland. 
Before continuing along the chJi, however, I want to describe 
a iLoman sice just to the north-east of Eastbourne. This is Pevensey 
Castle, the next fort of the Saxon Shore after Stutfali, and the only 
one within the boundaries of Sussex. This fort of ArideriJa was 
built towards the end of the third century on a spit of wcU-drained 
land projecting into low-lying wastes cf Pevensey Levels, at that 
time open to the sea. Probably it would be best to go there in 
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spring or wmnin; I cannot pretend chat my summer memories 
of tlic place are attractive. I recall fields of rank grass bordered wiih 
brambles, Uiile houses running up to the limits of the castle and a 
railway line not much further off- On tlie oilier liand. die ruins a« 
dieinsclves very striking; there arc still ten of the cliaracccristic 
bastions, and the curtain walls stand twenty feet high, enclosuig an 
oval of about e^« acres. Inside are the cowers asid walls of a 
strong Norman castle, built, one may like to reflect, almost exactly 
half-way in time between tlic founiidon of Andcrida and our own 
day. Tlic fort itself had a dramatic end of whicli. exceptionally, we 
know somctliing cctuiii. It is recorded in die Ajiglo-Saxon 
Chronicle that b\ 491 it was subjected to a ferocious siege by AcUc, 
the leader of the South Saxons, who afterwards massacred the 
remnants of the Roman Britons who had been sheltering there. 

Entering now on to the fifiy-mile journey from die cast to die 
west end of the Downs we mourn first on to die slioif, broad 
segment between Beachy Head and the Cuckmerc valley. At once 
on following the pleasant way up from Eastbourne to the village 
of Jevii^ton, which lies cornfbirably sheltered among trees b^ 
ewcea the bare summits, the track passes a number of round 
barrows, some of dicm of the bcU varicry which must have been 
built for Bronze Age colonists from Wessex. Round banows, 
often plundered by man and then riddled with rabbit burrows, 
are so common a sight on the South Downs that I shall only notice 
the la^st and best preserved. Close by jevington on Coombe 
Hill is one of the relatively tare New Stone Age catde enclosures 
or causewayed camps; it has at least two concentric drclts of bank 
and ditch; they have been cut by a quarry but are not hard to 
<hstinguish on the ground. A hundred or so feet to the cast of the 
outer ditch is a fine bell barrow which is of interest as an example 
of the long-continued sanctity of pchiscoric burial-places. Four 
bronze axes of a kind which is roughly contemporary with the 
budding of the banow were found below the turf, three of them 
d^berately snapped aaoss as though they had been ritually ‘ killed 
before being buried as vedve offerings to the dead. Yet found and 
in the same mound there were coins and pots of the Roman period 
which must have been buried about fifteen hundred years later. 

About two and a half miles to the east of Coombe Hill and io 
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New Scone Age earthwork there is a long barrow of the same 
period while two more, smaller in size, lie to the east agairii at 
Alfruton and Litlington- 'When compared with Wessex, long 
barrowa arc uncommon on the South Downs and tend to be smaller 
in out of the dozen examples, two are over two hundred feet 

loj^, but many are much less than one hundred. Most of them are 
(Mastered here at the eastern dp of the range, but wc shall reach 
a small group of three barrows at the west end near the Hampshire 
border; in the cmtral region between these two groups there is 
not a single example. 

From Coombe Hill one can walk by greensward tracks to Wind- 
over Hill above the valley of the Cucknrere. Here already is the 
true South Down country; walking over the firm convolutions of 
the chalk, the traveller can feel that he has climbed to a new, exalted 
world, spadous in feeling and clear in atmosphere. Tire combes 
with their smoothly rounded hollows lined with juniper and yew 
seem mysterious and wholly alien in the green English countryside. 

Windover Hill has provided the canvas foe the femous Long 
Man of WUmingcon, a colossal outline figure cut in the chalk of its 
steep northern &ce. The Long Man is certainly attenuated when, 
seen in the flat, a poor characterless aeaturc scandii^ slackly with a 
tod in either hand, but seen from the Weald the foreshortening 
makes him stalwart enough. His present feebly naturalistic form 
may not be the original one, for it is known that it was altered in 
the late nineteenth century when the faint, ovc^cown outline was 
recot and filled with bricks. This work of renovation was carried 
out by a local antiquary who first went to study the construction 
of the Ceme Abbas giant; he bd difficulty, so he says, in over¬ 
coming hU reluctance to inspect this more virile effigy and it is 
likely tbt anyone with such excessive moral ddicacy may bve 
enfeebled the drawing of the Wilmingcon figure- The date of the 
Long Man is uncertain and probably will always remain so. Ac 
one time he was generally held to be medieval and connected with 
tbc Benedictine priory of Wllxmngeon, but the recent discovery 
of a strikingly suxular b^g on ^ bronze plaques of the Succon 
Hoo helmet (p- 247) gives some support for a Saxon date. In 
earlier and more spacious days vAun antiquarian speculation en¬ 
joyed greater fecedom, the anonymity of the Long Man provoked 

‘ 2977 
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his idendfication with Balder the Beaudful* Beowulf. Woden, 
Thof, Vanina, BoOics, Apollo, Mercury,. Mohammed and St, 
Paul; other less precise suggestions fiivoufcd an ancient British 
surveyor, a Roman soldier, a Saxon liaymakcr or an astronomical 
clock- Through die haze of speculation die giant lias remained 
calm and impassive, staring out over the Weald. 

If tlic Long Man of Wihniiigton it not lujnsclf of very great 
antiquity there arc prehistoric sites clustered about Iiim. Above 
his left, or western, hand there U a supposed long barroiv; a round 
barrow stands almost directly above liis licad wliilc away beyond 
his right luiid tlicrc arc mounds and lioUows wliich l»vc been 
recognized as flint-mines. Far below his feet is one of the dew- 
ponds wlii^ tliough they arc now known not to be ancient, still 
seem venerable in their simplicity and effectiveness. About a 
quarter of a mile further cast aloi^ the scarp, die site marked on 
Ordnance maps as Hunters Burgh U a fairly well preserved long 
barrow. 

The next natural block of downland is delimited by the valleys 
of the CuckmCTc and Ouse, the splendid ridge of tlic nortlicm 
scarp bcuduig in a slight bow between the cwo rivers. Iiniae^wly 
on the ocher side of the Cuckmcre from Windover Hill is tlic pretty, 
perhaps indeed rather coo coasdoudy picturcscjuc, village of 
Alfriston- From there the track up on to the ridgeway passes 
between two long barrows, first one on die left with its flanking 
ditches very conspicuous and then one on the right of die way just 
above Winton chalk-pit. From this point up to the long summit 
of Fide Beacon is as fine a stretch as any on the north scarp of flic 
Downs; on the left gendc undulations and spines slope gradually 
down to the sea vdiile on the riglic the abrupt drop to the Weald, 
hero very low and watery, makes it easy to throw the memory 
back a few hundred miJhon years and realize that this grassy path 
is indeed following the broken base of a vanished chalk dome. 

The commanding quality of the place evidently appealed to the 
local Bronre Age tribesmen, for they raised round banows all 
along the ridge of Firle and beyond as well as on the lateral ridges 
to the south. On the longest of these, whidi carries a track from 
Firle to Seaford. there are several bo\d barrows includii^ the Five 
Lords Buxgh, a landmark wluch was taken as the meeting point of 
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five parish boundaries. Those who follow this w«»y as far u che 
sea find a strong Iron Age fon between Seaford and the moud> 
of the Cuckmere, the ramparts forming an elbow with the ends 
resting on lofty cliifs. This is one of the Sussex sites which has the 
^inction of having been excavated by General Pitt-Rivers in the 
*sevendcs during the apprendccsliip of that great field archaeologist 
His work suggested that the fort v/as a place of refuge never po 
mancmly occupied. From die western end of tlic Firlc range the 
antit^uarian traveller sliould resist the rempevtion to drop down to 
tlic Ouse at Soucheasci surely a lotus-caring haunt, and instead 
cross the little Glynde tributary to tlie detached block of hills 
immediately to the east of Lewes. TliU is a piece of country which 
has been made finniliar to thousands by the Glyndeboume Opera 
House, but most of these visitors have arrived in evening dress 
and have seen no more than the sun setting deliciously behind the 
hills, a golden foretaste of Mozart, as they drove to cheir musical 
feast. More strenuous daylight visitors may find other goals. 
Quite dose to Glynde village is the important hill-fort of Mount 
C^bum, originally a single roughly circular rampart and ditch 
which durii^ the course of the Iron Age was strengthened by an 
additional line of forrificadons on the northern side. The enclosed 
space has been excavated and found to have been continuously 
occupied tlirough some three cenrurics of the Celtic Icon Age and 
until Roman times. There were hues, evidently of cUy and wattle, 
furnished with the deep pits which were cut into die chalk to store 
com against the winter. Although the houses might be thouglir 
to have been too flimsy, they hod doors stout enough to be fastened 
with latches “vriiidi W to be rabed with an iron key or lifter. 
Although the excavators* estimate of a popiJarion of two or three 
hundred is probably exaggerated, there is no doubt that, in the 
Iron Age, this ndw bare hilltop aupported a substantial village 
community, and possibly even Ae headi^uartcrs of a petty chief. 
Careful study of the evidence has su^ested that the stror^hold 
on Mount Cabum together with those we shall find further west at 
Cissbury, the Trundle, Old Winchester Hill and St. Catharine’s 
Hill were all small tribal capitals, the centres of clearly defined 
downland territories. The Cabum itself may have dominated an 
exceptionally large area—the whole extent of the downs east of 
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th« Adur—where it seems to have had no rival during the later 
part of the Iron Age. 

Before leaving thh island of hills herween the Glynde and the 
Ouse it is worth noddng a long barrow on the sbpes of CliJfc Hill 
above Lewes. Anyone going into the charming old town of Lewes 
should visit the museum of the Sussex Arch^logical Society in 
Barbican House, where there is an admirable dbpUy of finds 
collected from every kind of prcliistoric and Roman site up and 
down the country. 

West of Lewes and the Ouse valley there follows the broad 
belt of dovmland culminating in Ditchlh^ BeacoJi wliich Ues at 
the back of Brighton—that resort with Its uiuque combuiadon of 
Regency distinctioii and fantasy with modem hurly-burly. Al- 
tliough t]^e northern scarp is sown wiili lumuli and minor carth- 
w orks, tht main arclweological interest of this part of the do wiiland 
is to be found oji the southern sbpes. The most westerly of the 
eastern group of long barrows lie near Piddinghoe and Rotdngdcaa 
while a iliird New Stone Age monument of very great note is 
Whitcliawk Camp on the eastern outskirts of Brighton. 

Whitchawk is an example of the cattle enclosure or 'causewayed 
camp' considerably larger than the one on Coombe Hill Jevington, 
and with as many as four rings of bank and ditch, widely separated. 
I cannot preteud that it is a pleasant site to visit; the neighbourhood 
is scedy-^btments and straggling suburban roads cover some of 
the camp wlub the pull-up beyond the grandstand of the Brighton 
racc-coupsc cuts right across it. Nevertheless it is just posubb to 
trace the ditches, and excavation has provided some most remark¬ 
able news about life in ihh setdement four thousand years before 
the Prince Regent founded the fortunes of the resort and built his 
pavilion about a mile away. It showed, first of all, the structural 
Get that these enclosures might have fences abng the top of the 
banks and that the causewys were sometimes fitted with solid 
wooden gates. Of far greater interest were the ‘surtling revela¬ 
tions’ provided by the litter in some of the ditches- In one, the 
burial of a young woman and her new-born baby lay close to a 
living'sitc, while in another the corpse of a woman appeared to 
have been thrown in anyhow with tiie rubbish. Most startling of 
all, in the ashes, broken pottery and food bones surrounding a hearth 
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w«« found fragm«iB of the brain-pans of five human beings, «Q 
of them young, some of chem small cliildrcn. Two of the pieces 
of skull had been charred in the fire and the general appearance of 
the whole scene left very little doubt that the Wbiahawk people 
had been thoroughgoing cannibals. Whether the paniaiicy shown 
for the brains of the young is aicributable to ritual observances or 
to their exceptional delicacy as food who shall »y? There arc 
two other caithworb dose to Brighton, both of them dating from 
the Iron Age. One oftlicsc. the fort of HoUingbiiry, stands on the 
north side of the town at the end of a long lateral ridge running 
down from Dicchling Beacon. Tlds Wlltop was very lightly 
fortified at the beginning of the Iron Age, then strengthened a 
little later only to be left unoccupied during the greater part of the 
Iron Age—from about iSO ».c. onwards. The special interest of 
the single strong rampart and ditch is due only to its excavators 
who were able to detect the predse structure of foe timber frame¬ 
work which had supported the chalk ramparts. Hohingbury h, 
indeed, one of the classic sices where this study has been carried on 
and where we liavc Icamc cliac the Celdc forts whose grass-grown 
banks now have so peaceful an air were often originally made 
formidable by deep, steep-sided ditches and ramparts with vertical 
foecs of limber carried well above che summit to make breastworks 
for the defenders. Ac this fort a section of the rampart was restored, 
old telegraph poles taking the place of che six-inch posts used by iu 
Celtic arclueects; che wood is now rotting and the chalk crumbliirg 
—there is in fact a repetition of the decay of over two thousand 
years ago—but it U still possible to get a foir idea of the construction. 

The second Iron Age earthwork in che Brighton nrighbourhood 
is the one known as the Devil s Dyke camp, &miiiar to sightseers 
who have used che miniature Dyke pleasure railway to get up on 
to foe downs on the northern scarp above Poynings. This camp, 
which lies a mile to che north of the terminus of the Dyke station, 
b oval in plan with a well-preserved rampart; these have not been 
dated, but it is known that a village lying half in and round them 
was occupied in the Belgic period at the end of the Iron Age. 

Having used che railway (formerly laiown as the LonJen & 
Brighon and SouA Coast Railway, Brighton and tht Dyhe Bnmah) to 
get back on to foe northern rid^, we can push rapidly on through 
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a regi&n with little of mote note than round barrows to cross the 
Adur valley by way of Becdmg, Bramber and Stcynlng. Jji tins 
section of the South Dowds between the Adur and the Arun the 
slight northerly trend of the lulls and southerly trend of the coast 
results in the two parting company for the first time and leaving a 
coarul plain which widens nearly as far as Sclsey Bill. Tlius in die 
resorts of Worthing. Litdehajnpcon, Fclpham and Bognor ic is 
no longer possible (o cum equally easily towards the sea or die 
Downs. With this excuse of having mentioned the name, I cannot 
resist che recollection chat William Blake came dovm to Felpliam 
in xScc and stayed there for nearly three years. On Ids first arrival 
he wrote of it enraptured: Tf I should ever build a Palace it wnuld 
only be my cotugc enlarged. , , - My Wife and sister are both 
courting Neptune for an embrace wliose terrors dus mondng made 
them a&aid, but whose mildness is ofioi Equal to his terrors. The 
villagers of Felpliam are not more rustics; they are polite aJid iitod* 
ost. Meat is cheaper than in London, but the sweet air and the 
voices of winds, trees and birds, and the odours of the happy 
ground, makes it a dwelling for Immortals . . . the People are 
Genuine Sasona, hurddomer than che people about London.' 

ht this part of the Downs there b^in to be more trees, aldiough 
it is not nearly so much wooded as in the r^lons west of die Arun 
where the chalk is heavily overlain with glacial drifts. In particular 
there are ‘hangers’ or steeply dropping woods of beech on die 
northern scarp. No feature of che chalk is mote delightful than 
these woods; the prevailing sage green and white of die downs 
are peculiarly adapted to ^e silvery grey beech crunks, to the 
copper carpet of fallen leaves and the pale, brilliant green of the new 
foliage. They seem so very much a part of the downlands tliat it 
is as well to remember that the beech did not flourish in Britain in 
earlier prehistoric times; it seems to have spread about the island 
only during the Bron2e Age. 

Beeches do much to enhance che beauty and fame of the best- 
known monument in all this part of che downland—Chanctonbury 
Ring. Tlie rampart and ditch of this liede circular fort standing on 
the scarp above the village of Wailiir^on are quite inconspicuous, 
but some eighteenth century landscape gardener planted the interior 
with beech-trees and now ^e clump, sleek and smoothly rounded 
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as 2 sleeping ext, is 2 landmark showing for miles alike from the 
Weald and from discanc poines on the Downs. When as a child I 
first stepped across the Iron ^e rampait among die slender beech- 
trunks. I felt that I had left the sun for 2 strange shadowy cage, a 
world eaorcly of io own. Although I did not blow that the 
foundations of a Roinano-Ccltic temple (dedicated probably to 
some local Celtic divinity) were burled beneath my feet, I was 
possessed by 2 most potent sense of natural sanctity; the tree- 
trunks through wluch 1 could see the bright world of the Downs on 
one side and the swooning distances of tlic Weald on the other 
were themselves tlic pillars of a temple. In this tense and fragile 
atmosplicre, 2 chaifuich burst abruptly into song, diat spate of 
notes wJiicb Is so full of vitality yet not of light-liearted Joy. It 
seemed to me that here was the guardian spirit of the place and the 
moment of its spell sank into the depths of my consciousness. As 
these words themselves testify, I have never lose the memory and 
it srill seems to me that Clianctonbury Ring is one of those places 
where the past lives with some peculiar power. 

From Chanctonbury there is a choice of pleasant paths to Ciss- 
bury, the second famous monumeQC in this part of the Downs. 
(The foolish and facetious wth literary prejudices may like 10 
notice that one of diem passes by the placid contours of an eminence 
blown as Middle Brow.) Cissbury lies on the highest point of a 
long southern spur about two rrulcs inland from Worthing; it is 
one of the la^sc Iron Age fores in the country, its single scout 
bank and dit<£ enclosing an oval of sixty acres and themselves 
ez^ossing anoelicr eighteen. There seems no doubt that as the 
Cabum was the principal stronghold of the eastern hills, this huge 
fort was the local capital of the tribe holding the thirty-five square 
miles of territory between the Adur and Arua. The amount of 
labour they put into its building was prodigious, and I should like 
to quote a predse estimate. 'As first designed the ramparts con¬ 
tained about 35,000 cubic yards of chalk which weigh some 
do,ooo tons, and all tliis had to be raised from a ditch 11 feet deep. 
Then the revetment alone must have required from 8,000 to 
12,000 straight timbers, from 6 to p inches in diameter and at least 
15 fret long.’ Thinking of these weights and numbers in relation 
to the small population and prinucive equipment of the Iron ^e. 
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brings home the contention chat obsessional madness alone can 
inspire the stupendous efibrts of certain ages of liistory. The maul 
fortification of Cissbury was probably carried out in about 250 B.c. 
and tiic occupation lasted for two centuries. After the middle of 
tlie last century B.C., it was deserted and the walls allowed to fall 
into decay* while under the Pax Pomam its miliury importance 
was so fer forgotten tliac ilie sixty acres of the interior wcce 
ploughed, die outlines of tlic small fields still being clearly visible. 
This was not cbo end, however. Excavation lias shown that some 
rcstocadon of the defences was hasuly improvised, a turf wall 
being built to raise the denuded ramparts and die ditch extended 
on either side of both cnnanccs. Tlicse panic measures liavc not 
been exaedy dated, but it seems ovcnsdiclmii^ly probable that they 
were the work of Roman Britons trying to save clicmsdvcs against 
the kind of Saxon raid which we know ended so bloodily at 
Andcrida (p. 50). It is even supposed that the small rectangular 
endosures visible below the turf at the northern end mark the 
wooden hutments of these imfotlunate refugees. 

At the western end of the fort and again outside the southern 
entrance the turf is heavily pocked with bumps and hollows, some 
of very considerable rizc. Afoer Grimes Graves in Norfolk, diis is 
perliaps die most fomous group of flinfmincs in this country and 
the first CO be recognized. Here again the youthful General Piet- 
Rivers (who, rather bafflingly, was then Colonel Lane-Fox) was 
the excavator, conducting two vigorous campaigns in the 'sixties 
and ‘seventies. Some cJ the pics proved to be without lateral 
galleries, but othere showed an intricate pattern of funnels set so 
dose together that one would hardly think the piers strong enough 
CO support the coof. One shaft proved to be an exceptionally 
la^ one, well over forty-two feet deep and upping no less than 
sir scacQS of flint. Piet-Rivets describes one macabre adventure. 
He was crawling along a gallery i^dien he reached the base of an~ 
other shaft and began to ig into its chalk blocking. ‘Presently a 
well-formed and perfect human jaw fell down from above, and 
on looking up we could perceive the remainder of the skull fixed 
with the base downwards, and the fecc towards the west, between 
two pieces of the rubble.* The bead proved to have belonged 

CO a young woman who had either fellen head-first down the 
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shaft and be«ii killed or ^oie dead body Lad been flung in iS 
unwanted rubbish when the shaft was being filled; there was no 
suggestion of sac ri fice. 

Ail the Cissbiiiy mines appear to have been worked in the New 
Stone Age ajid had tliereforc been forgotten for some two thousand 
years wlxcn the camp was built round and above them. The mining , 
equipment of the period was touduugly simple; it consisted of 
picks uradv fioni the beam and brow tine of red-deer ajitlcrs and 
shoveb from the shoiddcr-bladc of ox, deer or pig. Occasionally 
the shovel miglrt be neatly fitted to a T-sbaped antler handle. In 
many of titc shorter galleries the miners could work by a faint 
reflected dayliglit, but in long ones the predecessor of a Davy 
lamp seems to liavc been a small bowl carved from a lump of chalk 
and probably holding animal fiat and a moss wick. 

Ali those who have known it say that few experiences ace more 
dramatic or bring more inornate contact with the prelustoric past 
than the first entry into the undisturbed gallery of a flint-jnine. The 
explorer must go in as the last miner came out^-on hands and 
biecs, and there in the white tunnel widi its chunky walls and roof 
he may come upon a scene \^ch has waited there in all its small 
carelessness for four thousand years. Perhaps picks and a shovel 
left lying on the floor or leaning against the wall, the handles 
loraciimes still carrying chalky finger-prints; marks of lamp 
black in startling contrast with the white roof on wbirii the smoky 
flame Las played; some ashes knocked fiom a torch; lines of 
wedge-ltolcs driven into the clulk m prepaiation fior prising out a 
block whicli tltcn by some chance of personal history has been 
left for ever in place. 

This f^ion of the South Downs was perhaps the most important 
cenne of the flint-mining industry in Biiuin, and its products muse 
have been freely traded at least throughout southern England. 
Within half a doaen miles of Cissbury there ate three more groups 
of mines; one Immediately to the west on Church Hill, Findon, 
and the others further west again on a pair of eminences, Harrow 
and Blackpatch HiUs, which he about half-way between Storring- 
ton on dte e%e of the Weald and Patching on the edge of the 
coastal plain, Of these, Harrow Hill is best worth inspection for 
here the clustering remains of shafts and dumps ate cut across by 
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a neat Me rectajigular earthwork, probably of late Bronie ot 
Iron Age date. The hill is, too. of great natural beauty with a fine 
prospect towards the sea. These otl«r groups of ^es seem, hke 
chose at Cissbury, to have been worked manly during the New 
Stone Age, but the Findon group was ccftahay still active m the 

Bronze Age. , ., 

The winding course of the Arm has opened a wide passage 
through the Downs, a peaceful stretch of reed-beds and water- 
meadows in perfect lurmony with the gentle name of Ainberl^, 
the village guarding die entrance of the river between the blls. 

It is pure delight to drop down from the sober colours and severe 
curves of the downs to cross the Aron by the footpatli and ferry of 
Ambcrlcy, a footpath wliicli, if seasonably followed, w'lll take die 
craveUer through most verdant fields, dissected by little dykes 
brilliant with kingcups and the blue and white marbling of ^y 
and doud. Some may prefer the soutlicni crossing with its view 
of Arundel Castle wcU set in its parkland, but I would aiwa)^ 
choose the quiet Ambcrlcy way-md indeed tlie village itself is 
not unworchy of its name, h is the better route for those who 
seek antiquities for it leads very easily to Bignor and what is cer¬ 
tainly one of the best known of our Roman vilbs. I liavc spoken 
disparagingly of Roman vilbs as a ebss, and there is nothing at 
Bignor to cliangc my jiidgmciir, yet for those who admire mosaics, 
tl^ villa has some finely executed examples and the frieze of liciic 
Cupids dressed as gladiators is representative enough of the upp«- 
dao taste of die time. Perhaps the best thing about Bignor is the 
vitw it commands of the bold line of Roman Stane Street crossing 
thescarp of the Downs by Hahuket HiU on in way from Chicji^ 
to London- This prospect makes it incviublc to recall the days 
when this was a thriving country house staning beside one of the 
great trunk roads of the Province, its occupanB well used to seeing 
merdunc, officials, occasional cioops, pass its gates and either 
disappear into the forest of the Weald or. as specks, climb 

slowly up the road towards the crest of the scatp. 

Stane Street still offers a way to lead die traveller back on to the 
hills, and a way wdiich takes him almost immedbtely to a pre¬ 
historic site—the small causewayed camp of the New Stone ^e 
whidx can just he discmgujshed on Barkhale Down, a spur of 
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Bignor Hill. It lies close to the soudi-ean of Sune Street among a 
mare of tracks and tumuli. 

The changed geological conditions of this more -w-escerly portion 
of the South Downs at once make themselves felt in the &r greater 
extent of woodland. The scarp is soraedme hung with superb 
bcccH-woods, but on the seaward slopes there arc areas of more 
naxed and tangled growth- The ridgewy along the notdrem 
scarp itself tuns between liangcrs and woo^fland, but along its open 
cocridoc there is room for majiy round barrows. Particularly 
notable groups occur on Gtaffliam and Heysliott Downs and fur¬ 
ther west again on Monkton Down near Ttcyfocd Hill where 
there is a group of six bell bancows known as she Devil's Jumps; 
one of them still standing sixteen fiset is the highest banow in the 
county. 

Here again as in the Adur-Arun section, die most interesting' 
inonumeits lie away from the scarp on the southern spurs. Of these 
the most conspicuous, attraedve and at tlic same dine the most 
luseoricaUy intcresring is tbc Trundle,a fort crownii^ a six-hundred- 
foot crest of the Down due north from Cluchottt. It is an earth¬ 
work wliich has been seen, consdously or unconsciously, by 
thousands of people devoted to an andenc sport but not to ancient 
remains; ic stands immediately above the beautiful racecourse of 
Goodwood and its graceful girdle of bcech-woods. 

The smgle strong drcular rampart and ditdi to wliida the fort 
owes its name—for Tntndle means ‘hoop*—dates from die Iron 
Age when, as wc have seen, it was probably tlie pihidpal strong¬ 
hold of a local tribe, a tribe of some power and standing. I have 
also described in an earlier chapter (p. 31) how this is one of the few 
places where the shift of population to lower ground which was 
such an important part of the history of the Bclgic Iron Age can 
be precisely observed. Whether or not the Belgac actually stormed 
and dismantled die Trundle, there U no doubt that it was abandoned 
after about jo b.C. asid that there was a considerable Belgic occupa¬ 
tion of the coastal plain including the headland of Selsey Bill. On 
the plain to the north of Chichester there is a series of linear earth¬ 
works ^ng straight lines of bank and ditdi, or dykes) closely com¬ 
parable to chose built by the Belgae to defend their great capital of 
Camulodunum; it is generally accepted that Bclgic conquest led 
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to the evacuation of the old biU-rop fort and the fbundadon iu iu 
place of a acw tribal capital at Clucliwter. Its Roman najrw ot 
Nevw"i4£u,, the New Town on the Plain, certainly strcngthcitf 
^is inccrpiccaiion of the events of the last f«W«oric cemury. 
Standing on tlw bare, turf-covered summit of the Ttuji^ and 
looking down to the place where Chicliestcr lies gatheted about its 
cathedral the viator can feel close to those events, to the great 
chaiwe in the pattern of human settlement wliicK nude it$ modest 
bccLuung in Dcigic limes. All over tlic South Downs and Wcss« 
tlie outlines of the little squarish Celtic fields survive, aid their 
prcsciice like scars beneath the skin of turf still eommemowes the 
dmc when the Britons grew their wheat and barley on the hiiJs 
and left the richer soils untroubled beneath their forest minilc. 

Rceuming to the Trundle, it is worth notidng tlic two entrances 
where the baob ate intumed to make a long, narrow 
passage dosed by pairs of double gates and readily enfiladed by the 
defenders on the ramparts, These incumed entrances with t^ 
varying structure of gates, guard-chambers and tvirrca arc Iro- 
quendy found in our Iron Age forts and must be regarded as typical 
of much Celtic milicaiy arclutecture. 

The history of the human occupaiion of this hiU is very mu^ 
loMcr than the Iron Age, for its rounded suimnit liad already 
atiMCted ihe farmers of the New Stoae Age- The ditclics of the 
causewayed camp wbicli they csublished there can be «en very 
faintly on the ground inride the Trundle, particularly m the north¬ 
ern quadrant, from the air, when the light is fovourable, they 
show up quite plainly, and in this they differ from the two other 
rites where Iron Age eartbworb overlie causewayed 
Maiden Castle, Dorset, and Hembury in Devon-wbre the older 
enclosures were quite inviriblc before excavarion. 

Thecft U one other place in tlus Chichester region of the South 
Downs to which 1 should like to luxe all travellers evm diough « 
has no prehistoric sites of grandeur or importance- This is Bow 
HiU. a bold ridge chrusdi^ down to the coast^ p^ about hve 
miles north-west of the aty, and the combe of Kingley Vale whi^ 
bites into its souihcm rip. Hill and vale together express the 
ancient, hoary spirit of the dowm at its strangest and most subtle. 
The bold convexiiics of the hiU uc heavily encrusted wifo jumper 
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bushes* « silver-grey is Mediterranean olive-groves; the holloa 
of die combe arc given an added shadow by ycw-cees, brge and 
old, each seeming to reign there as a prince of darkness. 1 have 
liked CO 6ncy c^c the name Kinglcy Vale came into being to 
celcbtacc the regal presence of the yews. It is probable that the 
impression of immense antiquity made by this low-toncd landscape 
is in no way inislcadii^, tliat the juniper scrub and ycw-grovcs 
are in fiicc a survival of the kind of scenery which the Scone Age 
peoples found when they first drove cheir beasts on to die uplands. 

Bow Hill shows many marks of early human aedvity. Tlic mo« 
striking is die fine group of four round barrows on the acst; all 
date from the fine Iwlf of the Bronze Age but rwo arc of the otdln- 
ary bovd type, two of the rarer Wessex bell varicey. Their popular 
name—the Devil’s Humps- 4 inks them in a slighdy humorous 
fasluoa with die Treyford Devil’s Jumps •which lie only a few 
milci to the notch. Aiiodicc conspicuous monument of a form 
exceedingly rare away from Salisbury Plain stands on a western 
spur of Bow Hill; is a pair of funerary mounds of the bell- 
barrow kind standing on a plarform enclosed by a smgle oval 
ditch. Unfortunately we know nodiii^ of the social, dynastic or 
family causes promptiiig this indmate association. 

Other Bow Kill remains are fiint-mines (a hede uncertain* these)* 
embanked hue sites probably dating from the Late Bronze Age, 
and a well-marked network of Celtic fields spread over the spur 
at the head of Kingley Vale. 

Here, too, wc liave reached the point vAae long barrows begin 
again after the wide hiatus of ceotral Sussex; there are rwo small 
examples on Stoughton Down within the western arc of Bow Hill 
and a third, known as Bavere's Thumb, a little further north on 
Telegraph HUL These three cogecher comprise the small western 
group of Sussex long barrows; they may perhaps have been the 
burial-places of peoples using the causewayed enclosures of Baxkhale 
Down and the Trundle, just as the larger eastern group must surely 
have some connection wich the jevington and Whitehawk en¬ 
closures. So &r as the New Stone Age is concerned the central 
area may be said to have been reserved as an industrial zone—for 
it contains nothing but fimt-mines. 

Now, dose to the county boundary of Sussex and Hampshire 
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we havetenchcd an intermediace territory wkete the long ^get of 
the South Downs is broadening for its junction with the wde 
mhn of the Wessex elralkknds. The great ridge which we We 
Mowed for so many miles above the Weald begms to break up 
and diversify Just as afccrPcccrsficldtltc Weald xtsef breaks 

rlxe edge of rhe HanipsHre Do^i. If there is eo be a 
for the tcriixination of the Sooch Downs. I would e Bui^ 
Hill wliich rU« above die london-Porrsniouth road a few imWa 
souclwwest of Pctcrsficld- It is well wor^i cl.mbmg tight 
hundred and ninety feet, for tliis nuiave nob of clialk wtlx many 
ridges running up to it from all sides like wliccl-spok«, is a luihlc 
erwtion of nature and one not without m.^y traces of die crealums 
of man. Bucser is scattered with round barrows, while Im^ ot 
cnurciichmcnt run across the western neck « thougii ro cut off Uic 
whole liill with its radial rii^cs as one colossal strongho d. Tlie 
view from tlxe top is in itself a suffident rc^tf To die north 
and west the eravcllct bob back on the Weald with Huidhead and 
Blackdown jutting from it like islands; in the opposite dirccuon 
he can see the hills of die Isle of WigKc, and due west a broken 
expanse of woods and downs-thc bcgiiuung of Wessw, 

The way into Wessex and towards its anaent capital ot Wm- 
clicsrcr ia indeed o^n. From Buwer Hill an cxecptioiudly bve y 
rideeway, folbwing the line of a prcluscoric trwk, leads dirwily 
towards 014 Winchester Hill wdi its Icon Age fore rommmdmg 
the Mcon Valley- The river Meon curves round to How 

Solent and can be said to mark the true boun^ry of We«cx. The 

fon of Old Winchester Hill has an outline like one of tliose very 
natiow pears, with entrances, both of them iiitumcd, at tlxc points 
corresponding to the stalk and the mark of die blossom; the ram¬ 
part is a dngle one- The hilltop already had i« a^m monwMn« 
when the Celtic tribesmen threw Up the wall of their stronghold 
for there are groups of rather poor round baiiows outside both 
encranos while a line of three better-preserved bowl barrows tuns 

down the centre of the fort j r .k* 

To reach the Mcon I have already overstepped cKc end ol ^ 
South Downa, and now, with the knowhdgc of their bng. slcn^ 
line strctclung away behind us to Beachy Head. 1 must back ro 
survey the frr larger and less easily manageabb tcmcones of Wessex. 


Chapter Four 
WESSEX 


A. Hampshm 

B. Tub Bbrxshjss and Mambohougs Downs 

C. Salkboby Plain 

D. Cranbobne Chasb 

E. Dorsdt outside Cbanbosne Chase 

W fiS&BX is the cote and propelling heart of the whole of pre- 
lustoric Britain away from die h^hland country. The North 
Dovms, the South Downs and the other upland regions to be 
covered in later chapters, for all their store of antiquity,are tributary 
to the wide ccnctal plain cn which they converge. This has, I 
believe, already been made plain both geograpMcahy and histori¬ 
cally, and it now only remains to ex^tc iis wide expanse of 
chalk upland so hcayily scarred by the aedvides of early man. They 
are so abundant, the remains of life, death and religion, that inevit¬ 
ably they must receive less than their frir share of attention. Fair 
shares arc not always fsir; a bird or a ace in London must be more 
enjoyed, more admired, than in the country—a monument of the 
past in countryside where there are f^ of them will receive more 
conadcradon don in regions whae every bill has a settlement, 
fort or temple, ancient fidds or tombs. It is more fair to celebrate 
the whole of die richly endowed repoii as a single monument 
but of this I am scarcely capable. Although in Wessex there is no 
sense of the immense age of the land itself comparable with chat 
aroused by the highland rocb, thtsre is an even stronger aware¬ 
ness of a long, insQQcdve, and profitable relationship between man 
and the land. In a country where frtnu, villager, country towns 
and cathedral does still fit harmoniously into the pattern of down- 
land and valley, and where the gracefiJ remains of remote ancestors 
ut still everywhere conspicuous, the numenous quality of a man¬ 
made landscape is at its h^hest and most pcnetratuig. Wessex, 
beyond all, is such a country. 

• <55 
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In deci^g where to draw its boundaries, the one difficult 
problem concerns the north: should the sweep of downland north 
of the Vales of Pewscy and Kennct and variously known as the 
Marlborough, Berkshire or White Horse Downs be mduded or 
docs it belong more properly m die Thanies basin togetlicr with 
the C^tems? I chink very probably that geographers would give 
hills to the Thames, but for early human history I find xt 
better, ignoring Pewsey and Kemxet, to laxite them with the wide 
chalk masrif to the south. Taken at this widest oaentWessex can be 
seen as a g^antic wlxitc meat dish lying on the shore diced cowards 
one end, and widj this end (the southern) broken off ftr enough to 
allow some sand to silt in, and even for water to fiow across die 
latest break. If wc wisli to elaborate this radier fantastic compari¬ 
son we can see the many dissecting river valleys as cracks—a notion 
which would cctc^y suggest the plate had received a sliarp bbw 
at the point of Salisbury—and the woodland as a stendhed green 
pattern almost worn off on the wcstetii half but still making a 
cheerful show on the other. 

Unwinding the analogy, the greater patt of the chalk dish is, 
of coune, nude up of the Hampshire and Berkshire Downs, die 
huge fragment of Salisbury Plain, Cranbomc Chase and the 
Western Downs of Dorset. The southern rim broken off and 
tipped up is formed by the Purbeck Hills and the edge of the chalk 
across the Isle of Wight; the silted sand is the Tertiary 
gravel and other infcrtiJc soils now covered by the New Forest, 
die influx of water represents Spithead (with Southampton Water) 
the Solent and die stretch of sea which has broken the dialk ndge 
between the Isle of Putbeck and the Needles. It is appropriate 
chat all round the ciicumfcrence the chalk scarp faces outward, its 
abrupt drop tepTcsentmg the rim, while it shelves gendy inwards 
and toward the south. 


A. Hampshire 

Having defined Wessex, that predominantly upland region which 
in 80 many worb of geography and archaeology has been described 
as the htti, the wdal poini. the palm of ike kanJ of the whole hill 
system of bwland England, it remains to choose one of the many 
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lines of approach co this hub, this node, this broad pdm. For the 
very reason that it is so wide an upland area and one so immensely 
rich m anti^tiee, it will unforrunately be necessary to make several 
distinct approaches and retreats before the whole territory has been 
described. There can be no route simple and direct like that along 
the South Downs in Sussex. I pro|>osc, however, to make my first 
approach by cononuing along this route, picking it up again on the 
Hampshire lidc of the Meon Valley from die point where we left 
it at Old Winchester Hill. 

Once over the Mcon the traveller can certainly fed that he « in 
Wessex proper, and he is indeed already approaching its andenc 
capital, the Winchester of King Al&cd, which, as Venta Btlgarunif 
was already an important city and toad centre in Roman times. 
The way along this southern ridge of the Hampsluic chalk still 
follows an ancient road; It is one of the ^halk thotough&res where 
the walker feeb he is on the roof>beam of the world. Yet apart 
from the track itself there are no antiquities of note undl the way 
turns slightly to the south to reach the full, rounded dome of St. 
Catharine^ Hill which rises above the Itchen Just to the south of 
Winchester. It seems that this rather than the summit above the 
Meon deserves the name of Old \^nchcstcr Hill, for the fort which 
crowns it probably bore a parental relationship to Winchester 
comparable with chat of the Trundle to Chichester. 

This saonghold has a single rampart and ditch, oval in plan, with 
a well-marked entrance on the north-case side. The entrance is 
intumed and was origmally stoutly reveted with timber and 
Eanked by a pair of wooden guard-chambers. The defences are 
not excepdonally powerful, but so smooth is the dome of the hiU 
and so fine the position above the rivet, that they attract the eye 
even from a distance—helped, it is true, by the sloping dump of 
beech-trees on the highest point. Afrer a long occupation and 
more than one reconstrucrion of the defences, particularly of the 
entrance works, the fort on Sc. Catharine's Hill waa sacked about 
the middle of the last century b.c., falling, no doubt, at the hands 
of the Belgae who were then pushing cheit victorious campaigns 
to the west country. Although there is nodung like the CSiicbester 
dykes ^ 16 ) to suggest an eacly Be^c capital on the site of modem 
Winchester, the Belgae certainly did establish themselves there by 
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the river « ilic spot which was to become Vente Beig^trunt, while 
the old forcress on the bill was left deserted. We are, in fact, apm 
seeing something of the movement down from the hills m which 

the Belgac led tlie way. . , „ . j . t 

The clump of trees on die crown of the hul a rooted m the 
foondatiom of the little nxedieval cliapel of St. Catharine wlut^ 
gave the place its rmne. Between it and the entrance to the m 
fort there is a maze cut in the turf which dates at Icwt to the early 
eiehtemth century and may be much older. It is, mdecd, one ot 
*the ouaint mazes in the wanton gcecn’, but clus one has new 
become imdisdnguislublc and is now kept wcU irodckm by the 
boys of Winclicstct College who siww tlieir sound classical back- 
eround by calling it ‘Ubyrinth ’. Tlxerc U a very close coim«ti^ 
between the college and Sc. atharinc’s Hill, and although the 
scholars no longer process up here two by two for gatnes, as they 
wcce already doing in the reign of Queen Elizabedx, they 
fiequenc the kill during their free dme. Here, running on the 
slopes and ramparts, lurking among the beech-trees or bird-noting 
in the thickets on tlie lower sbpes, I Itave seen the boys looking as 
out of place as rooks on the snow in the long bUck gowns they have 
mherilcd from the Middle Ages. . i 

From Winchester I propose to swing nordi. foliowmg the 
Roman road to Silchestet. a road which muse once luvc carried 
die officials, the tax-gatherers, the merchants and the or^ry 
drizens who wished to visit between she district capitals of f'euM 
Bekarm and CoUfva Atrebatum. Just to the soutlt-w«t of Baan^ 
stoke the Roman road crosses the still older track known as the 
HafToway, part of one of the main casc-wert thorougUfarw ot 
prehistoric times- If followed further ease the Harroway leads off 
chalk to the sandy country round Aldershot where, as so oleen, 
too. on Salisbury Plain we find military works of the Iron Age 
amwg the stranger constructions of our modem army. At 
Caesar’s Camp, Aldershot, a strong cross-rampart cuu off a pro¬ 
montory of a gravel plateau; the double bank and ditch seen hac 
on the neck arc continued on a smallec scale on the south-east side 
but on die other sides the natural fall of the hill is steep enough to 
have made defences unnecessary. This pUteau. which must dvnyt 
have been relatively open beachland. was evidently occupied before 
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the Iren Age, for & group of Jcven round barrows lies on tke neck 
about half a mile from the earthwork. Tlie boundary becwcca 
Surrey and Hampshire runs right across Caesar^s Camp and we 
are here back witW hailing distance of out earlier starting-place at 
Wcybridgc(p.39)- ,, , 

howerer, has been no more than a tentative and doubooUy 
rewarding excursion; back on the Winchcster-Silchcsiec road 
we find it crossing the main ri^c of tlac North bJampsbire Downs 
just w the west of Winklebury, a muclx-damagcd fort standing 
above Basingswkc- The Roman way drops quickly down fiom 
the chalk to heavy, low-lying country rtill thickly wooded and 
once undoubtedly covered with forest. Tlus makes it all die more 
unexpected to find in the parisli of Bramlcy and about two miles 
cast of the road the strongly fortified site of Builsdown. The 
three ramparts, destroyed for a short section to the north, but else¬ 
where in good preservadon, enclose ten acres of woodland on a 
gentle rise hardly more than twenty feet above the surrounding 
country. It is easier here chan on the bald crests of the chalk to 
liken this stronghold to the Celtic eppi^a described by Caesar: 
foirrcsses deep in the forest which his enemies defended against 
him by felling large trees across all the approaches. Even now 
Bullsdown is proceaed on three sides by broob and swampy 
ground. 

In another two miles the Roman road reaches its descinadon. 
Silchester, one of the very few Roman towns which now stand 
desolate, is w my mind oiic of the most fesdnating of our Ronran 
sites. Its feilurc as a dry is the source of its potency as a monomenc 
of antiquity. The setting is propifious. The country has here 
risen to sandy heath with a wide common of gone and heather and 
dark pinewoods; I have been told, how truthfully I do not know, 
that the villagers are all the descendants of ^psies who in the course 
of time have forsaken their caravans for cottages. 

To-day Caileva Airehatum survives only in the complete circuit 
of its walls, polj^OTial in plan and built in flint bonded with liinc- 
stone blocks. The whole of the one hundred and twenty aaes 
which they enclose is level plouglJand. with a picturesque timbered 
farm-house and a diminative medieval church staai^g close to 
the former gateway on the eastern side. A smgle massive bank and 
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ditch lurroufid the scone wells at a distance—most conspicuously 
on the north-west, and in Rampiers Copse to che soath-west- 
Oucsidc against the sharp eastern angle of the wall is the small empty 
oval of an amphitheatre- Tlicce is something in this emptiness, 
this walled-iu void which is curiously movii^; all lost ddes axe 
moving, but this one buried not in sand but in the Englhli country¬ 
side has a quality of its own. Its mute rusudty seems to make it 
easier for tlie imagination to repopulate the place, to call back its 
former citizens, to set bean and men fighting in the amphitheatre. 

There is a peculiar pleasure, too, in tlie fact that archaeology has 
made this silent ruin reveal the most detailed account of its liistory, 
of die centuries when it knew a slender prospcricy as a provincial 
capital of Roman Britain. 

One of the earliest records of British liistory Ins assodated with 
Calleva Atrchaliiiu the Belgic leader Cominius who escaped co 
Btiain &om Caul in the middle of die last century b.c. For this 
reason it mw long believed chat die laigc outer rampart was Belgic 
work and pre-Roman. The true story, liowcvcr, is otherwise. 
That there must have been some ki»d of scattered Bclgic settlement 
m the area there is no doubt, but no certain traces of it have as yet 
been found The earliest discovered relics were those left by a 
party employed on raising the outer bank, defences wlucli eercaijily 
date from the first century a. 0. and which may liave been tlirown 
up after the Boudiccan revolt in A.P. dl. Before aiul aficr this 
time town houses were being built as well as public buildings that 
included a forum and handsome public baths. The middle of the 
second century saw the imposiaon of a town-planning scheme, 
^en the lay-out of this country town was made to conform to a 
grid system of roads wlueh divided it iuto regular insuUe^ During 
this period Calleva extended up co che outer earthen walls although 
only in a loose and very partially developed frshion. During che 
second half of the second century, however, a smaller caxdi rampart 
and ditch were built approximately on the lines of che later stone 
walls and can still be detected lying below them. Finally, it was 
in about iLD. boo that these walls were themselves added, the 
builders using local flint and a Bathstone possibly brought from the 
Chippenham quarries. The history of Calleva during those subs^ 
quenc emturies when town lifo was declining throughout the 
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Western Empire is made cemarlcablc for us by the buiidbig of a 
small Cbiistian churcli not far from the forum. Its foundations, 
hid bare during the excavations of fifty years ago, represent the 
oldest Christian sanctuary knovm in tliis country. 

A rich collection of finds, the property of the late dnzens of 
Calleva Aifthaium, is now housed in the municipal museum at 
Readily. 

Since 1 have lingered so loi^ at Silchestcr, I will stay a little longer 
and recall a curious piece of litigation. Not long ago, the local 
folk fought their laiwilord. the Duke of Wellington, for a right of 
way across tlic walls. During the proceedings some of die oldest 
villagers came to court and gave their rcmisiisccnces as evidence 
against die Duke. Some sp^c of fanners and payors who bad 
regularly driven tlieir gigs along the disputed track, while others 
remembered how tlicy themselves and their fi’icnds of fifty and 
sixty years ago had often sauntered that way as courdng couples. 
I wish I could have been present to hear them; even reading ihe 
account of the action gave an enchanting impression of nineteenth- 
century rusdc life moving across this deserted Roman stage. 

To return to the scarp of the downs, it is possible to follow the 
line of the Roman road to Old Sarum, joining the downland 
ridgeway near Hajinington, If vsx then pursue this ancient track 
wesrward for about four miles we teach another small centre of 
anci<5uiry close by the point where the ridgeway crosses the high 
road and the Didcot-Soudumpton railway. At this crossing-pUce 
are the Seven Barrows (and for once they really arc seven in number) 
which give their name to the adjoining dovm. They are fine, 
large, Bronze Age round barrows and arc said to have been a well- 
known mack on the road in coaching days; now, however, 
their unity has been spoiled by the railway line which Isolated one 
barrow fi’om the other half-dozen. 

Northward ftom this spot, on the scarp of die downs above 
Kingsclere and Buighclere, are two notable Iron Age bill-forts. 
The more westerly of the two is Ladle Hill, a site of pecJiar interest. 
Some chance of history, probably the passing of a sudden threat, 
caused work on this fort to be stopped short, leaving the incomplete 
defonces as a unique demonstracon of coechods of construction. 
The single rampart still stands in disjointed sections; e a ch, probably, 
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had been the rcsfHsnsibility of a gang of workers; just inside it are 
the shallow scoops from which ^Ik 1ms been takro, and the heaps 
of top soil waicbg (waiting now for over two tliousand years) to 
be thrown up on to the rampart. 

A mile further west the double banks of the fort of Beacon Hill 
fit firmly round the contours ofa fine bate head of chalk, alaiidmark 
over a wide stretch of Hampsliicc- These contours have enforced 
a waisted, hour-glass plan and in the south-east comer adjoining 
tlie there is a notable entrance with intumed ramparts and 
projecting horn-works. Scattered throughout the upside of the 
fort arc shallow depressions of very varying size, probably marking 
die site of circular huts, In days before telegraphy this lull of 
S42 feet was an important beacon, takfitg up die signals from Beacon 
Hill, Bulfbrd, and possibly passing tliem on as far as die Chilteriis. 
It is, indeed, widely known as the Berkshire Bcacon, 

Both Laic Hill and Beacon Hill lie to cite north of the ancient 
track-way which we left at Seven Barrows, but it can be rejoined 
by walking through the woods on Siddown Hill and meeting ic 
by tloe parkland of the HigheUre estate. From here the six-mile 
westward to Walbury is a magnificent one, witli prospects 
over the Kennet Valley and the beacli hangers of the downland 
sbpes; gradually the track climbs up towards tlic rounded crest 
of Combe Hill whose summit is one of the higitest points which 
the clialk attains anywhere m* Britain. The fort which lias the 
distinction of enclosing this summit is appropriately large, the 
defended area being as great as eighty-two aaes, but is not otho 
wise remarkable. Perhaps the b«t feature is the entrance in the 
north-west angle, and it is interesting to notice how the prcliistoric 
track which we have been following runs straight across the fort 
ftom the weaker soutb-eastem entrance to this one. Formerly 
this crack marked the line of the county boundary, but now Combe 
Hill falls witiuh the curious little appendix to the south-western 
angle of Berkshire. The track goes on steadily, running now due 
east and west, for the line of the scarp has swung southwards. If 
he follows it across the Hungerford road the travellet will be con- 
ftonted by a sight as startlingly unexpected to Kim as it would have 
been commonplace to his great-grandfather. This is Combe 
Gibbet, put up in the seventeenth century to hang a man and woman 
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who had murdered two unwanted children and thrown thcix 
bodies in a nearby pond. To raise the criminals as high as posrible 
the excciidoncrs stood the gibbet on a convenient mound, and 
that mound is, as it happens, a long barrow; it is over sixty yards 
long and shews the i£aracccrbnc increase In height and breadth 
towards the cast end. Just below Combe Gibbet, Inkpen lies in 
the Kenncc Valley and close beside it begins the most easterly 
extension of Wansdyke, the great linear earthwork to be described 
where it readies tlic Marlborough Downs (p. 93). 

The track curves gradually in a more soutlicrly dircaion as the 
Iiills bald towards die upper waters of die Bourne, and then, near 
Tidcombe village, joins the Roman road from Citeiicostcr to 
Winclicstcr just where it nukes a curious bend in its otheiwise 
straight track—probably in order to follow the line of a well- 
cstablislicd prehistoric route. South of Tidcombe and at die 
beginning of this bend, the road passes Tidcombe long barrow, 
an impressive monument with a mound Tiring as much as nine 
feet above wclJ-dcfmed ditches, and with four recumbent sarsen 
blocks proving the existence of a megalithic chandler. There is a 
record that it was dug into in the c%htecnth century by country 
people who found a skeleton in a chamber formed by two uprights 
and two roofing slabs. It has been assumed that the sarsens are the 
remnants of this cell- Tidcombe is merely the most interesting of 
a small group of long barrows in this area, she others being Faicmile 
Down, Tow Barrow, Botley Copse and Smay Down. 

Fur^r round tlic bow of the FwOman road, to the north of 
Chute, there is another curious megalith of a type so unexpected 
chat its idcniification seems still uncertain. Tliis is a recumbent 
slab, lying to the left of the road, which may or may not be the 
‘Kcnward-sconc* from which the local Hundred took its name. 
The slab is ornamented with wavy lines of a type generally assod- 
aced only with megalichie architecture much further west, paracu- 
larly in Wales and Ireland (p. 226), The traveller will be excused, 
and indeed honoured, if he finds the view from die Kenward stone 
more remarkable than the antiquity itself. On a clear day it is 
possible to see from the Chiltems on the one hand to the Isle of 
Wight on the other, a span of some eighty miles and a great section 
of the map of southern England. To the south-west the observer 
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can follow the conaiiuaiioii of die Roman road by which he 
stands as it passes Andover to reach Winchester; rather more thin 
half-way along this course it aosses the Test, wdiose steep and 
marshy valley curving right across the Hampshire Dovnis makes a 
strong natural frontier. It was in &cc held as an important froncer 
in prehistoric times- During theii gradual expansion to the west, it 
seems that the Bclgic kingdoms hid extended their power as far 
as this line by the death of Commius in 20 i-C., but diat increasing 
native resistance held them at the Test for a considerable time. 
During this pause both sides screngihcned thrir posirion by building 
strong hill-forts, generally in the multi-ramparted manner character¬ 
istic of the nulitary architecture of tliclatc Iron Age. In the sttetch 
of country between our present viewpoint and Winchester tlierc arc 
some nine luU-forts on eidiei side of the Test Valley, diough not all 
of them are equally strong. 

The most westerly of them, Quarley Hill, is as much as eight 
miles from the river, but it commands an ancient track which 
runs on to Danebury and ctosses the Test at Longstock, It also lies 
close to the same Roman Rjoad, the Poa Way, from Sildicsier 
to Old Sarum, which we used to mount on to the northern downs 
near Ladle Hdl (p. 7). Quarley Hill fort has a single line of 
defences, pear-shaped in plan and following the contours of an 
oval IiiJl aowned with a meagre, wind-tom dump of firs- It 
was built in the pre-Bclgic Iron Age and cannot, tlierefore, have 
been originally connected with the Test frontier warftre- I have 
an indmatc personal adecdon for Quarley Hill for my husband 
and I were excavating there during the very hot summer in which 
our son was a year old. Ac tea-dme it was a pleasurable moment 
when looking over the rampart I could see his nursemaid, very 
young and phik in her crisp uniform, carrying the child through 
the harsh and ancient jumper bushes whose hoary grey forms grew 
thickly on the lower dopes. When I saw them climbing wwards 
me, I would bound over the defences and down the hill and bear 
him up again for rides along the rampart-top in a clumsy whecl- 
barrow, thick with the *^Ka]k of our excavations. 

The three forts which make a line only about two miles west of 
the river frontier are Baulkesbury, Bury Hill and Danebury. 
Baulkesbury, in the area of suburban development just west of 
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Andover, is not worth witmg- Bury Hill, only lulT a mile fiucher 
souch-west, is a ^ more imposing place though the earthworks, 
owing to a mp of clay on the chalk, are overgrown with hawthorn 
buslies and Scotch fir. There is a stroi^ riccular fort with two 
ramparts on the crest of the spur and these my husband and I were 
able to date to the Belgic period. They had, however, been thrown 
up on the sice of a much earlier fort whose sii^le rampart they 
partly overlie. On the north side this earlier bank, reduced to a 
scalp by the piling of plough soil against the upper side, runs out 
from below Ac Bcigic fort and makes a crcsccnric outer enclosure. 

There is little doubt that Bury Hill was refortified as part of the 
resistance to the Bcigic expansionists; a very similar history can 
be read in the earthworks of Danebury four miles to the south and 
mid-way between the Test and tliose famous English villages, 
Over, Middle and Nether Wallop. Danebury well repays a Irisuie- 
ly visit; it is a fine fort, finely situated. The earthworks show a 
fascinating complexiry and there arc two good examples of long 
barrow—rare in tliis region—only six hundred yards to the north¬ 
west. It lias been claimed for Danebury that it is the best of all the 
* contour* forts in Hampshire, and chat: 

‘its position, though not on the steepest of ibe downs, is aever- 
very striking. Its inner rampart is by far the highest in the 
county, and one of the highest in southern England^ while the 
defences of the entrances, for strengA and complcxicy, stand 
second only to those of Maiden Castle in Dorset.* 

The rounded chalk hill on which they have been dug has been 
planted with beech and fix which have flourished enough to make 
it hard to distinguish these innicate defences. Undoubtedly, 
however, here as at Bury Hill, the massive inner ramparts, pre¬ 
sumably of Bcigic age, have been built inside an older fon whose 
weak defences surround them on all sides. The story is made more 
diflicult by an intermediate rampart on the south ride, and by the 
immense ebboration of die single enrrance which ^ves access to 
the Belgic fort on the east side. On a hot day it is delicious to walk 
into the shade of the Danebury plantation and to sit on the rampart 
pecched thirty feet above the ditdi bottom, listening to the squeaking 
of tits, the calling of chaffindies and reflecting upon rime and diange. 
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The corresponding camps to the cast of the Test Valley, Tidbury, 
NoTsbury and Woolbury (wWch exactly opposes Danebury across 
the river) arc relatively poor sites and would not be worth naming 
if they did not help to recall fo^tcen campaigns and frontier 
tensions. Only the most southern of them all is in the least spectacu¬ 
lar. This is Merdon Castle, and even Merdon owes its impressive¬ 
ness not so much to the Iron Age Celts as to the Norman builders 
who raised inside the prehistoric defences a strong keep and bailey- 
This association of medieval with Iron Age earthworks will be 
encountered again, most nobly at Old Saturn and the HcKfordsbirc 
Beacon. To me it teems that the strong point, the massive cone 
of tlic mottc or moimd for the keep, contrasted with the open 
structure of the prclustoric ramparts, very fittingly symbolizes the 
concentrated power of the feudal lord as opposed to the tribal 
society of the Cclts- 

Having now seen all that is best on tbc Hampshire chalk, I want 
only to mendon some scattered antiquities l)nng in the soudicm 
part of the county, the sandy fiUh^ of my Wessex place (p- 6d), 
and others on ics broken rim, the Isle of Wight, before plui^ing 
into the ancient riches of Wiltslute. The first is a place of quite 
extraordinary interest for its combination of prehis toric, Roman 
and Norman atchiteccurc. This is Porchester, which is remarkable, 
too, for a dramatic situation—on a peninsula jutting out into the 
edge of Poitsmoutli harbour. The prehistoric contribution,^ it is 
true, is not very great; no more than a rampart runmng across the 
base of the peninsula and so converting it into a promontory fort. 
In the fourth century cbe headland was chosen as the site of die most 
westerly of all the forts of the Saxon Shore. Although it is so close 
to a crowded modem port and its large industrial population, this 
Roman fort, with the ri^e of Portsdovm as a wall at its back, has 
withstood the changes of fifteen hundred years with amazing 
fortitude. It is a square of 210 yards, ics four walls reinforced by the 
senucircular bastions so characteristic of this late Roman archi¬ 
tecture. The masonry of flint and scone is of excellent quality, the 
being carefully laid even in the core of walls; indeed this 
great fort rising sometimes above mudflats, sometimes above the 
wat« of high tide, is for many of us easily the finest Roman 
buildup in the whole of Britain. In the north-west angle of the 
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Roman wills stands the Norman castle, a famous example of eaily- 
twelfth-cencury keep with its inner bailey walls still intaa. The 
Roman forciEcations served as the cuter bailey, as is shown by the 
presence of the Norman chapel, an austere piece of romanesque, 
in the corner diagonally opposite to the castle. It is a very great 
pity that many of the foreign visitors who first set foot in England at 
Southampton should not he able to cover the doxen miles to Por- 
chester to be introduced at once to the long perspectives of our 
history. 

There is, indeed, a site in Southampton itself which deserves 
attention, not so much for the actual remains of antiquity as for 
something curious and haunting in the whole atmosphere of the 
place. This has proved potent enough to induce a young poet to 
write a sonnet sequence and one of our youn^t ardscs with a gift 
for the macabre to illustrate iu strangeness. Bitteme Manor stands 
on a piece of low flat ground surrounded on three sides by a hairpb 
bend in ibe river Itehen; the Portsmouth-Southampton road 
aosses the grounds immediately after Nonham Bn^e. Two 
straight and parallel ditches, slightly embanked, cut off the pro¬ 
montory and these represent the sole visible remains of 
one of the more important Roman ports on the south coast. The 
old manor, and these relics of a once thriving port wh«c galleys 
went about cbe commerce of a lost empire, both folded in an arm 
of the river, polluted and half drowned by the spravding suburbs 
of a modem pore, powerfully affect the imagination. 

The New Forest is itself an andent monument, for, replanted, 
groomed and tended though it has been, clw area of bee A and oak 
forest and of sandy heath with its half-wild ponies and its deer, its 
rare birds and squirrels, docs still recall the spirit of a far older 
England, a country where man was not yet in command. There 
are a number of small earthworb within the Forest confines, but 
none worth seeking out except Buckland ^gs just outride 
Lymingcon on the Brockenhum road. This is a fort built rather 
late in the Iron Age and never permanently occupied, whh^ 
considering that it is builc on the sandy gravel characteristic of the 
New Forest, has exceptionally massive and well-preserved ramp^. 
The Forest has now, however, so ^ encroached on Buckland Rings 
that these fine triple earthworb arc thickly grown with oak-trees 
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and fix. Thii U the kst of the Wessex ibrts to be visited which has 
special merit in my eyes because i myself shared in its excavation. 

One other sice in Hamp^ilre certainly metiis a visit. During 
preluscoric times. Cliristchurch harbour where the estuaries of the 
Avon and Stour converge was one of chc most important points 
of emry into souchem Expand and paxncularly into the Wessez 
uplands. Many finds made all round this inin of the sea, bear 
witness to the immigrants wlio made use of ic to pass up chc rivers 
and so on to the hills. A special interest therefore attaches co 
Hengistbury Head, the gorse-grown promontory wliose cli(S 
divide die soutlxeru flats of Cliristchurch liarbour from die sea. 
A round barrow is the oiUy visible mark lefi by the Bronze Age 
peoples, buc a double line of ramparts runs across die low, sandy 
neck of the headland cutting off an area nearly a square mile in 
extent. Widun this protected area there was occupadon beginning 
in a very early phase of the kon Age and continuing into fielgic 
times. 

Hengistbury Head commands a wide view of the Isle of Wight. 
This island, a wdf*known retreat for the comfortably ofij the 
retired, and for escaping writers, and a favourite resort for thousands 
of holiday-makers who wish to cross the sea without leaving 
England, is of more interest to geologists dian co archaeologists. 
The Isle of Wight, more chau any other pare of southern England, 
felt the impact of the tremendous upheaval which fiiily late In 
geological dme foriv.ed the Alps and the whole series of mountain 
chains stretching to the Himalayas. One of the outermost ripples 
of this storm was responsible for tipping up the chalk which forms 
the Isle of Purbeck, then re-emerges as the Needles and the ridge of 
chalk tunning west and east across the Isb of Wight. Throughout 
its length this naxtow southern rim of the Wessex dialk has been 
tipped through ninety degrees so that the horizontal strata. laid 
down on the sea-bed in Cretaceous times now stand vertical, their 
exposed edges making the points of the Needles and the sharp spine 
of the inland chalk, while the later levels resting on the chalk form 
the vezcical stripes of the famous coloured sands of Alum Bay. In 
addition to this tmusual smictuxe the island is full of strange fossil 
beasts, unique reptiles and amphibia, and also of the fossilized 
remains of tropical vegetation. The remains of the relatively 
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youth&I specie^ man, are not specfamlar, though there are enough 
CO ^ow that thU ferule outpost was inhabited chrougJcouc pre¬ 
historic times. The earliest monuments axe two long barrows, 
both situated towards the western extremity near the Needles. One 
lies immediately above Freshwater Bay, the other* on the southeni, 
seaward slope of the high ground north of Chilton Chine, about 
half a mile &oni Brook House. A remarkable feature of this 
Brook barrow is the call upright stone which, with a smaller 
recumbent beside it, may represent the remains of a megalichic 
chamber. For the rest, there are a scatter of round barrows on the 
f j balb ridge, a hill-fort on Gatcombe Down, the wcE-lmown 
Roman villa at Brading, and Caiisbrook Castle, where there is a 
good museum and some surviving masonry of a late IComan fort 
exposed below the earthworks of the Norman castle. 

From this island whose southern slope catches all the available 
warmth of the English sun, I want now to return to the notch to 
approach Wiltshire and the heart of prehistoric Wessex. 

B- The Berkshire and Marlborough Downs . 

To approach Wessex fbom the north, I shall assume chat the 
rcavellei is maldng a Besh start from London, perhaps making the 
journey to Goring and Streadey, chose deliglicful Thames-side 
resorts where the river has cut a fine curve through the chalk and 
where, on the sccep northern bank, the trees come spilling down to 
the water’s c^e givu^ a great sense of warmth and ric hn ess co 
fills spadous v^ey scenery. 

I shall, in &ct, start with the Berkshire Downs, an easy route co 
travel, for the gteeii track of che Ridgeway runs along their ccesc, 
along chat grey wall which for so many miles shows throt^ che 
lefi-band window of the railway carriage on the journey fiom 
Readij^ to Swindon. Another prehistoric route follows file 
slopes of the Downs, generally keeping above che spring line, but 
&r below the cresc. This is genersilly recognized as the true line 
of che Icknield Way, but it should be remembered that even after 
this route had come into being (at latest by the Icon Age) ic probably 
served only as the summer road and that in wincer wayfarers bad co 
* Some auehoricies judge it co be a aacural formaaon. 
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cake cKemselve and tb^ azucuals u|^ on to the more andenc 
Ridgeway. 

From Gorijig and Sireailey ic is possible to join the Ri^eway ajid 
CO follow ic up on to the detached block of do^vlls immediacely 
above. Up here dw way passes lowbury Camp, a Roman earth¬ 
work wluch may mark the site of a farm, and the conspicuous 
Saxon barrow from wliich its excavators took one of those bronze 
hanging bowls with ornamental nxcdailious chat arc cndrcly Celtic 
in spirit but evidently much sought after, and perhaps imitated, by 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

Crowing tlie branch line to Newbury the path leads on to the 
main scarp whicli ftom tliis point curves gently in an unbroken 
arc for thircy miles to the ftir end of the Marlborough Dosvns- 
Once up thw, subjected to the purity of the air, tlic pallor of the 
light, t^ frmiliar but always satisfying pcrfecrion of the chalk 
contours, the cwcndcth-century citizen may pause to reflect tltat 
he is standing on a prelxktoric road and looking down upon Har¬ 
well whose many rooft cover the seacts of atomic energy- But 
perhaps he would rather walk on. 

The Bronze Age peoples have left evidence of their presence on 
these hills by a scatter of round barrows, wliile their predecessors 
of the New Stone Age arc represented by Chum Knob, a lo>ig 
barrow nor far from the Ridgeway in the parish of Blcwbury, A 
few miles further west the way passes the Iron Age fort of Segsbuty, 
or Letcombe Castle, standing on the edge immediately above 
Wantage. It is delightful wJking up here, and delightful to be 
aware of these relics of many ages without perhaps taking too much 
notice of them, but it is only after Letcombe that the Ridgeway 
enters into its own, covering two or three miles whicit must be 
regarded as classic ground not only for amateurs of antiquity, but 
indeed for all Englishmen. 

Within this narrow span are the White Horse, UfEngcon Castle 
and Wayland’s Smithy- Each of these is of interest as an antiquity, 
but they have been invested with a significance out of all pro¬ 
portion to this everyday interest by the very special place which 
they hold in the consciousness of our people- They arc invested 
with a power wovm from the memories, the veneration and 
imaginative life of the nation. There is no doubt that the source of 
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this mist of enchaDtmcnt which has drifted for so long among the 
downs is the White Horse, the strai^e attenuated beast cut m the 
steep fa gf of the scarp five hundred feet above the Thames 
valley. So wide is his rule, so great bis spell, that this whole stretdi 
of valley has for as long as recorded memory borne the lovely name 
of the Vale of the White Horse. Like all great enchanters the 
Horse can assume various guises and is cqu^y himself through 
them ail. He has been seen as the cmbl^ of Hengist (whose 
horsiiwss is unquestioned) and is still recognized by many as the 
standard cut by King Alfred after his victory at Ashdown, both 
attributions honouring the historical association of a white horse 
wdtli the Saxon peoples, ^ain he has played the part of the dragon 
daifi by St. George, and in this capacity has given the name of 
Dragon Hill to the flat-copped knoll which stands a little way 
detached ftom the downs not ^ below his feet. Finally in our 
own day archaeologists have seen him rather as a f^ure of the 
Celtic Iron. Age, perhaps the tetemic emblem of the Celtic tribe 
whose sffonghold was close at hand in Ufhngton Castle. This 
recent mcerpretadon is likely to be the correct one, ^rdcularly as 
it at once allows the White Horse the magical and rd^tous author¬ 
ity which has enabled lum lo assume lus later guises. These, coo, 
are perfectly to be believed, for if he has been accepted by the 
people of the country as the White Horse of the Saxons, then that 
he i^for what else is an emblem t 
The truth is the White Horse of Uffington has smee Celtic times 
been the cenrre of a horse cult and as such has lurked deep in the con¬ 
sciousness of the people, whether he has been attributed to Hengist 
or Alfred or the remoter gods of the Celts. G. K. Chesterton 
expressed it well enough in his Ballad of the White Horn in which, 
without having had recourse to archaeology, he ingeuiously allowed 
King Alfred to remake a much older horse: 

Before the gods that made the gods 
Had seen their sunrise pass 
The White Horse of the White Horse Vale 
Was cut out of the grass. 

Because through so many centuries the sanctity of the emblem 
remained alive in the minds of the country people they were ready 
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also CO xnaintain its physical being. It seems hardly credible chat 
for the wo chousand years beeween Ai^uscus and Queen Victoria, 
the generations of men and women living on the hills or in the 
Vale kept tlic image of the liorsc £roDi the podent, the insidious 
encroachments of the grass. Yet the mete presence of these curious 
lines, the long narrow body, the two detached legs, the fantastically 
beaked head, prove it ^uite simply to be true. 

Alchougli wriccen record of tbc White Horse goes back to the 
twelfth century, all accounts of the scourmgs which kept it iu 
being are much later. By the time diey begin to be described in 
the seventeenth century they arc still an 'obligadoix* on die viUagers 
round, that is to say a religious sanction, but the jollifications chat 
accompanied iliem were of the secular kind to wldch religious 
festivals commonly dcgeucrate when their signihcance lias been 
forgotten. Only die horse-radng and tbc 'debauchery* com¬ 
plied of in later days must have grown directly out of the older 
customs of the festival. The scouring ceremony is first mentioned 
by Aubrey, but the best early record date feom 1677 when Basker- 
viJle wrote: 

"Some chat dwell hereabouts have an obligation upon cheir 
hands CO repair and cleanse this Land marke, or else in time it may 
tume green like the rest of the hill and be forgotten.’ 

It was an obligation which had been faithfully fulfilled while die 
higher cuircno of human thought travelled firom the Druids to 
Newton. 

The scourmgs were supposed to take place at the mystical interval 
of seven years, but in practice theit celebration seems to have been 
irregular. There ace eighteenth-century handbills recalling the 
lively programmes which brought hundreds of country people as 
well as gipsies, entertainecs and thieves on to the sward of UfBng- 
ton Hill. It is always good to he reminded of these country fesdvi- 
ties which did much to lighten a hard life and also gave it local 
unity and a strongly coloured calendricd pattern. In addition to 
the horseraces (which induded one fer unsaddled cart-horses in 
harness and bells), there were many other events: a Hitch to 
be run for by asses; smocks to be run for by ladies, the second 
best in each race to he endcled to a silk hat; cudgel playing for a 
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gold'Uced bat and pair of buckskin breeches and wrestling silver 
buckles and pumps. Tbew was also che very curious aiad mdeat 
custom of racing for cbeescs rolled down the sceep^ided hollow 
known as White Horse Manger—a custom which we shall find 
again in the Cotswolds. 

During the actual scouring the workers sometunes sang a ballad 
in the Berkshire dialect, too conscious perhaps to be very ancient; 
three of the verses run: 

The owl White Horse wants zettin to rights, 

Asid the Squire hev proimscd good cheer, 

Zo we’ll gee un a scrape to kip un in ahape, 

And a’U last foe many a year. 

A was made a lane lang time ago 
Wi a goo dale of labour and pains, 

By King Alfred the Great vAen he spwiled their cousatc 
And caldled thay wosbirds the Danes. 

There’ll be backsword play, and climmin che powl, 

And a race for a peg. and a cheese, 

And us thenks as'hisn’s a dummel zowl 
As dwont care for ilch sports as there. 

Nowadays the leaning of the horse is che 'obligation' of the 
Ministry of Works and we are all, I suppose, dummel zowls- 
Scanding on che bare brow of the downs where now only the 
White Horse himself and the empty ramparts of U&xgton Castle 
survive of all this gaiecy« the visitor may be pardoned if he thinks 
of the good things inevitably ignored by economists but surely to 
be reckoned with in an estimate of the Standard of living of any 
age? 

Less than a mile of lordly walking along the Ridgeway brings 
us CO Wayland's Smithy, another one oiU: of pedxaps a dozen 
prehistoric monuments so well Imowxx as to claim a place in our 
national chronicler. The Smithy is in truth a megalithic chambered 
long barrow, probably t£e work of the most easterly tribes of the 
New Stone Age people who built so many tombs of this kind in 
the Cotswolds and on the other side of che Bristol Cha n nel. The 
chamber has a central passage with a pair of side cells, giving a 
crudform plan; originally it roust have been completely roofed 
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with scone sl&bs and hiddeu below i long moundi but now only 
one capstone Temains in position—still giving, howevei, a sem¬ 
blance of a little cav&<-whiie the covering mound has been reduced 
to a low bank lying behind it. 

Venerable thougli he is, the legendary bbebmith, Wayland, is 
of course a very much later acation than tliit monument, and it 
must be the influence of the Wliite Horse which has brought die 
two togcdifer. Indeed in Scandiixavbn mydxology Wayland is 
the evmcr of a wlutc horse, and it is tKctcfore not surprisuxg to find 
tliac his name had already been attached to the long barrow by the 
middle of die tenth century, Since chat tunc numbers of local 
legeiids have grovm up to enrich the imaginative appeal of the 
Smjtliy. It was said tliat the Smith worked here to shoe die White 
Horse; it was said dtat if a wayfarer's mount cast a dioc, lie need 
only leave a groat on the roof of die Simthy for it to be mysteriously 
reshod; it was said that if pieces of iron were left there they would 
be forged into horse-shoes. It may be remarked diac when the 
chamber was excavated in the nineteenth century no groats were 
found, but only a few iron bars perhaps a hundred years old and 
showing no signs of any Cransformadon. 

With the Wlure Horse and Wayland’s Smithy, the chief glory 
of the Bcrtehirc Dowiis is past, but the Ridgeway goes on inviiing- 
ly enough, leading to die Wiltshire boundary. Before following 
it so it is wocdi digresdug &om it to describe a few antiquities 
lying on the milder slopes of the spurs that run southward towards 
de Kennec Valley. Of these perhaps the best known is Lamboum 
Seven Baxtov/s, a group of round barrows, including some of the 
disk variety, chat Ihu in a hollow about two miles north of Lam- 
bourn village, The name seems to represent a magical rather dian 
a mathematical truth for they number more nearly rwenty than 
seven; several of them have been opened and the grave-goods have 
shown them to covet a wide span of the Bronze Age, There is 
also a chambered long barrow at Lamboum and more round 
harrows, good specimens of the bowl kind, on Idstone Down some 
three mdea furtl^ west, while in tins same area a small bm scrilui^ 
Iron Age camp has been given the name of Al&ed's Casde. In 
pushing along the Ridgeway as fat as Wayland’s Smithy. I have 
passed several other lion Age forts on these more southern spun; 
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diete is not much to be said about thorn mdiTidually but I will 
name them {or the guidance of anyone wishing to wander all over 
the Berkshire Downs; there are Petborough, Oarehoroi^h, 
Borough Hill, Bussocks and Ghnxbury all within quite a small 
area to the north of Newbury; then furdief west, lying fight on the 
Wiltshire county boundary, is Membury, an outstanding large fort 
perhaps better worth seeing than any of the othets. 

Retuming now to the Ridgeway a mile or so beyond the Smithy, 
we almost at ouce cross into Wiltshire, which I shall boldly ctaim 
as the riclsest in antiquities of any county in the Btidsh Isles. The 
whole of prehistoric times fixsm the New Stone Age through the 
Bronte to the Icon Age is represented with almost equal profusion 
and unless my narrative is to become no more than a list of names, 
I shall have to select only the very £ne$t examples. English place- 
names often have a poetic beauty of their own, nevertheless it 
would be ludicrous to caulogue the hundred long banows, the 
score of hill-forts, to say noting of the round barrows where the 
Bronze Age pastoralists who knew these grazing-grounds so well 
have been buried in their thousands. 

Soon after passing the boundary, the Ridgeway crosses Ermine 
Street, the Roman road leading from Silchester to Cirencester, 
and then leaves Liddington Castle, another Iron Age fort, dose on 
the left before cutting across a second Roman road converging on 
Cirencester from Winchester. Another few miles, and almost 
enctly half-way between Swindon and Marlborough, the way 
begins to bend due south round the splendid double-ramparted 
fort of Barbury, a stronghold said to contain a very large number 
of buts or pits visible fiom the air. Pursuing ie southerly o>urse 
aloi^ Hackpen Hill, just at the point where the by-road from 
Wootton Bassett to Marlborough climbs the steep western slope, 
the Ridgeway passes near a monument of a type that provokes 
some desoipdon even if it is not more than two centuries old, 
This is the Hackpen Horse, one cf a considerable stud to be found 
on the Marlborough Downs, most of them cut in the last quarter 
ofihc eighteenth century or the first half of the nineteenth. They 
are all of them jaunty, naturalistic beasts—except in $0 far as they 
may have been distorted here and there in thcii ftnci points by the 
passage of cime and the growth of curf-^enetally shown with 
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docked tails trotiii^ towards the left. I suppose t!iat at no time in 
our lustory have horses been so much portrayed as during those 
years, and the chalJo^t %ures can be seen as no more tJian a 
special branch of the arc; nevertheless, I believe they had another 
source of inspiratiou which justifies their inclusion licte. They 
have a link wth antiquity because they were sired by tlic Wlute 
Horse of Uffington on tlxc IComandc and antiquarian movement of 
die eighteenth century. There is no doubt tliat many of the 
Wessex bndlords who found the labour foe this prodigious cutting 
of turf and feeing of chalk blocks did so because tlicy were afected 
by tliis movement, which even for its most pcriplicral followers 
went much deeper dun a fasliion. TIjctc were once nine of these 
Wiltshire horses, some of diem in the absence of a sacred obligation 
have since been allowed to *Tumc green like the rest of die hill 
and be forgortcii*. They represent, I think, a celebration of the 
past appropriate to the Romantic Age, Just as archaeological studies 
are appropriate co out own scientific century. Tlie single other 
horse of tlus scud which we shall find outside the county, that dose 
by Bratton camp at Wcsibury, was actually superimposed on an 
older animal and one almost as singular 4 ool^g as UfGngton 
himself. 

On Hackpcii Hill we arc already ovcrlookii^ one of die most 
^noiis arcliacological resorts in tlic country. Unlike the Wliicc 
Horse and Wayland’s Smithy, and unlike its inoce immediate 
rival, Stonehenge, Avebury is not a name wliich has been woven 
into our nationd legends. The great Bcongc Age sanctuary wliich 
is die most &mous of its many antiquities was first discovered to the 
learned world as late as Xd48 wlicn the youi^ John Aubrey came 
upon it by chance while out fox-hunting. Once it liad been made 
kw wn, die fame of the monument quickly grew; Aubrey himself, 
with an exa^eracion excusable in its discoverer, ckiincd Avebury 
CO 'exceed Stonehenge as a cathedral docs a parish church’, while 
only twenty years later when Pepys went there during one of his 
rare holidays he made this revealing entry m his diary: 

'... code all day with some trouble foe fear of being put out of 
our way over the Oowues, where the life of the shephkds is, in 
fidr weather only, pretty. In the afternoon came to Abebury, 
where, seeizig great scones like those of Stonage standing up, I 
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(topped and took a countryman of that town» and he carried me 
and shewed me a place tr^iched in like Old Sarum almost, with 

t reat stones pltcliM in it, some bigger chan chose at Sconage in 
cure, to my great admiration: andlae told me (bat most people 
0?learning coming by do come and view them, and chat the Khig 
did so: and that ^e Mount cast hard by is called Selbury, &om 
one King Seal! buried there, as tradition says.’ 

In the seventeenth century, though already, as we shall see, many 
scones had been broken up for buildup and others buried, the stone 
drcles were much better preserved than they were twenty years 
ago. During die 'thirties, however, excavation and restoration 
were carried out with devoted thoroughness and scones long 
fidlec, broken or buried were sec up again in their ancient sockets. 
Socket holes detected in the chalk but with no surviving scones 
were at that tinie marked with small concrete pillars, and every¬ 
where in die drcles and avenue visitors will come upon these 
sriendhe but unsighdy substitutes for the huge grey sarsens which 
once stood in cluir place. The excavators also established an 
admirable museum where ancienC and modem maps, drawings and 
paintings of Avebury arc on show, as well as all the best finds from 
the sanauary and ndghbouring sices. 

learned men and l^gs (see a tesamonial in the excellent Red 
lion Inn), sdll go to Avebury, but they are supplemented by 
thousands of couiins. This flow of viators to ancestral monu¬ 
ments is curiously reminiscent of that of medieval pilgrims to 
&mous shrines; though without filth or doctrine, their funda¬ 
mental needs and purposes are, I believe, very much the same. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that m the summer months 
(when neither In fiir weather nor foul is there any ptetey shepherd 
life to be seen) visitors swarm at Avebury, and the archaeological 
traveller may prefer to go there in ocher seasons when the place 
relapses peat^ully into the downland countryside. Let him go in 
early spring vrhitn the winds still blow chilly across the chalk bills 
but the beeches are grape-coloured with thrtisting buds, or in 
autumn when these same trees are no more chan a glowing after¬ 
math of summer In the pale nostalgic air, and he can wander In 
piusuit of earthworks aj^ stones among cottage gardens heavy 
with the last dahli»< and chrysanthemums. Ac these seasons he 
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may go where he will and rneec no one bur the inhabiants of 
Avebury village, or, as Pcpys would have it, the ccmtrymtn of 
that town. In strong contrast with Stonehenge, wluch stands on 
the open downs, Avebury is made domestic by the charming 
Wesscs t^gc which since Saxon rimes has fitted itself comfon- 
ably round the prehistoric earthworb and sroncs. Indeed, not 
only have many of the scones from the sanctuary been broken 
up and iis^ to build the manor and cotta^, but before rcstoradon 
some of the surviving uprights had been incorporated as they stood 
ill cottages or out-buildings. 

Approaclung from the north, we shall enter the sanctuary by the 
Ssvindon road, an entry which at once gives a striking impression 
of the remains—chougb that on the soutlicm, Marlborough, side 
is even better. The first thing which the traveller will sec U a 
colossal bank with a deep ditch on the inner side, part of a drculac 
embankment cncloung nearly thirty aaes. This great ring-work 
must have been dug to delimit the sacicd area, and it has been 
hazarded that it may have been used by the Bronze Age tribesmen 
when they gathered at Avebury for seasonal festivals; standing or 
sitting on the sloping bank, much like the audience in a Roman 
amphitheatre or a bull-ring they could have watched the rituals 
celebrated within. 

The gap in the earthwork through which the Swindon road 
passes has been proved by excavation to be an original entrance, 
and this is true also of the opesung to the south and west. The 
eastern gap» where the village seceet leads out to the church and 
manor house, has never been tested, but there seems little doubt 
that it, too, was an original feature and that Avebury was unique 
among these embanked sanctuaties in havii^ four entrances in 
place of the usual one or two. 

Immediately inside the ditch on the right-hand side of the Swin¬ 
don road die cravellcc will see we enormous standii^ stones, 
mas^vc slabs of sarsen, belonging to the great outer drde which 
follows the inner lip of the ditch. Very many of its stones have 
disappeared, but from this poinc it is possible to see an impressive 
arc of them to the right, where both earthwork and stones show 
against the trees screening the grey stone manor house. 

The whole of this western hif of the great cirde has been well 
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restored, patticuktly the sector againsc the Marlborough road where 
as many as a dozen of the big sancns can be seen standing together. 
On the eascem side few stones axe visible, but as tins part of the 
drcumference has never been fully excavared it may well be that 
some axe still lying ludden below the turf. 

’There is no need to offer a detailed description of Avcbtay, for 
at each of the little wicket gates giving access to its various parts 
die visitor will find a frame displaying a plan and history of the 
whole sanctuary. These show how inside the great circle there are 
ttvo small stone rings, set side by side, each of wlvch had a central 
feature, in one apparently only a monolith, in the other a group of 
large stones. Tlie ben preservedofthese inner circles is the southern, 
many stones of which can be seen in the meadow berween the 
Rod Lion and the Marlborough entrance. From this southern 
entrance a double line of stand^ stones extended for nearly two 
miles to end in two concentric aides of standing scones on Overton 
Hill- This sc^called Avenue, with sarsens alceroacing widi concrete 
markers, runs conspicuously beside the Marlborough road; when 
we teach Overton Hill there is nothing but concrete, for the 
original circles have been completely destroyed. 

'Ihe sdentiBc excavation of the 'chlrdes did an immense amount 
to recover not only the structure but also the history of the Avebury 
monuments. 

They have shown that there were cvm main building periods, 
both during the earlier part of the Bronze Age between 1900 and 
1500 s.c. 'This means that the whole dedgn and construction of 
the sanctuary was the work of the largely pastoral tribes who may 
be supposed to have grazed their cattle on the Marlborough Downs. 
As skilled bowmen they bunted red deer and other game widi 
flint-tipped arrows, while a few of the most prosperous among them 
owned knives, daggers and axes of bronze. During the ffrst 
building phase the sanctuary probably consisted of a line of three 
ffee-scanding stone circles and the avenue; during the later phase 
two of the circles were enclosed by the embankment and the outer 
Slone drde while the third and northernmost was demoHshed. 
The poridon of three stones of this supposed third drde is marked 
by concrete blocks just inside the Swindon entrance. 'The crouched 
skeletons of two of the early Bronze Age buildeta of Avebury were 
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found wlierc they bd been buxied against monoliths of the Avenue, 
with bowls and drinking-vessels set beside tl;em. Even more 
dramatic, and a splendid instance of how archaeology can recapture 
and revive a moment of past time, was a totally unexpected dis¬ 
covery made during work on the great circle. Wlule many 
of the missing scones of Avebury have been broken up for building 
a few of them proved to have been pulled down and buried deeply 
enough co get diem out of the formers’ way. All such buried blocks 
were, of course, raised and restored to their original positions. 
Wiicii one of d\c stones in the great drdc was being lifted the 
excavators were astonished to find a skeleton lying beneath it; 
clearly It did not represejic a formal burial, foe by their attitude 
the bones still spoke of a man caught in a moment of movement- 
in a desperate attempt to run away. Coins of Edward I which he 
had been carrying in a purse sliowed due death overtook clus man 
early in the fourteenth century, while the scissors and lancet which 
he had with him made it as nearly as posuble certain that he had 
practised as a barber-surgeon. (His scissors, now in the Avebury 
Museum, are the oldest pair known to exist in Britain!) The 
incerpretadon put upon diese curious foctr—and It cannot, I think, 
be ^ wrong—is that villagers had been struggling to dislodge 
the monolith when a zealous passer-by, probably a stranger co the 
place, had volunteered to help them, and being more skilled at 
handling a lancet than large stones had been caught by the block 
as ic fell. So it was that the unhappy barber-surgeon found his 
grave in the hole dug to receive the stone. Evidendy the survivors 
were so terrihed by what had occurred that cliey made no attempt 
to recover die body and give it Christian burial, but shovelled 
earth over stone and victim as quickly as chey could. Even to-day 
the viUagCTS are known co resort to ^e stones for magical cures of 
one kind or another, and I do not doubt that their medieval ances¬ 
tors were so nervous when they tampered widi diem that diey 
imtandy assumed the it«gcdy was no accident but the revenge of the 
enraged divinities of the temple. In their fear they left the surgeon 
as an unwittoig sacridee. 

Second in order of fome among the andquidcs of Avebury, is 
Silbury Hill, the huge mound which stands on the northern side 
of the Marlborough-Chippenham road about a mile south of the 
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Tillage. Thil, of course, is the Sclbiiry mentioned by Pepys. Just 
as the great circle is always described as the largest of its kind in 
Europe, so too, and with equal justice, Sflbory is claimed as the 
largest artificial mound. Its appearance su^ests a gigantic pudding 
—which is really only to say it is like a hovA barrow of extra- 
ordinary proportions. The scale of their work at the sanctuary 
embankment shows that the Broroc Age people of Avebury were 
easily capable of a building feat of this kind. But if it is a burial- 
mound, the grave itself has so &r eluded all search; a shaft sunk 
from the top and a tunnel driven through from the side during the 
last century both &iled to it or to provide any clue as to the 
age and nature of Silbury. There it stands, a challenge to science, 
arid a proof chat faitli can build mountains with the help of no mote 
than bone shovels and antler picks. 

Silbury Hill does not exhaust the monuments in this unique 
centre of antiquity. To the south of the same toad and distin* 
guiihed by a jagged coxcomb of trees planted along its crest is the 
chambered long barrow of WestKennet, another example, remotely 
comparable to Wayland's Smithy, of a type of tomb wc shall find 
to be far commoner in the Cotswolds. There is a second long 
barrow a little to the south-east in the parish of East Kennct. To 
stray for a moment a few miles away &om Avebury, on the downs 
between this road and the Vab of Pewsey, there are half a doaen 
of the unchambered long barrows so much more characteristic of 
the chalk country, while immediately above the Vale at Alton 
Priors is the Knap Hill enclosure or causewayed camp probably 
built and used by the same tribes whose dead were buried in the 
long barrows. 

Although excavation may one day cliange the balance, Knap 
Hill Is at present of little consequence when weighed against the 
last and oldest of the famous Avebury antiquities, the much larger 
causewayed camp on Windmill Hill about a mile to the north-west 
of the temple. This sice was excavated about twenty years ago 
and yielded plentiful and important remains of the earliest immi¬ 
grant farmers of the New Stone Age. As a result their culture is 
usually known to archaeology as Windmill Hill. No trace was 
fi:>und to suggest that thete were ever permanent huts inside the 
earthwork, although day hearths were uncovered. Most of the 
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fijids came ftom tKe ditches wluch had evidently been used for 
tipping rubbish and somedmes also as sheltered squacong-placea. 

remains were found of the small wide-horned cattle, and 
of sheep; there was an unusually perfect skeleton of a dog of a 
breed su^esttng a Icng-le^d fox tetrior. Looking at the delicate 
construction of the dog’s skeleton so scrupulously assembled in the 
Avebury museum, it seems a work of arc in its own right and it is 
difficult to add flesh and fur and imagine a lively animal which, 
rather before the time of Abraham, was running on these hills, its 
bark sounding far as it rounded up the flocks, pcrlxaps manoeuvring 
them through the complexicics of the triple enclosure. Mixed 
with the bones were plenty of sherds of broken crockery, tlw plain 
or very simply onumented round-bottomed pots always made 
by these people, flint and stone axes as well as flint scrapers, and 
antler combs used in tl\e preparation of skin clothes. 

After excavation several of the shocc sections of the causewayed 
ditches were carefully tarfrd and kept operu so rendering Windmill 
Hill by far the most conspicuous and comprehensible of these 
enclosures which have generally been obliterated by the slow 
process of dme- When I last cUnJped the hill, however. I found the 
ditch in a wretched sute, the turf roi^j and broken and the whole 
made hideous by sagging fences. Wlwther they are now restored 
I do not know; wiA out own does in scmi-ruin and uRer squalor, 
perhaps it is hardly warranted to cry to maintain the architecture of 
four thousand years ago. There are visitors who will foci as they 
look at these sad hol^ or at the concrete markets in the temple 
that if is better to accept the work of time and decay. 

Large round barrows lie near the older earthworks on Windmill 
Hill and there is a splendid line of them, each bearing a clump of 
beeches, above the turning vAich leads down to Avebury from the 
main Marlborough road These are merely the nearest at hand and 
most noticeable of large numbers of burial-mounds cluscecmg about 
Avebury; the same concentration is found at Stonehenge and it is 
known that the Bronze Age peoples brought their dead, sometimes 
over long distances, to bury Aem within sight, and doubtless 
inthin the influence, of these potent sancniaries. 

In following the Ridgeway, we turned south to Avebury before 
reacluQg the western scarp of the Marlborough Downs where it 
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itacds above Chippenham and the headwaten of the Sristol 
Avon. The moit striking site there is the Iron ^e fbn, Oldbury 
Casde, Vi^hose strong double ramparts crown some £ne bare 
dowuland. The slopes are embellished by a beech-wood, the slender 
obelisk of the Landsdowne Monument and on the steep northern 
side by quite the most spirited and higlily bred of the Wiltshire 
White Horses. This beast is usually called the CherhiU Horse after 
the village a mile to the north-west; it was cut in 1780 by a ‘mad 
doctor’ and foe a time was disw^uisbed by a gleamij^ eye, im> 
parted by filling the turf socket with bottles, buried bottom upper* 
most, and so resembling the many-lacetcd eye of an insect. So 
great is the thirst of some visitors for mere souvenirs, that these 
bottles, although known to have been empty, had all disappeared 
within a century. 

Four or £ve miles to the south, another fort, OUvet s Caatle, 
stands on a spur of the Roundway Hill which is bectec known as a 
Civil Wat battleground, an association which has given this 
Celtic fort its misleading name. I might not have thought Oliver’s 
Castle deservii^ attention, if it were not that one of the most 
interesting earthworks in the country passes between ic and Old¬ 
bury. For anyone following a narrowly geographical idnerary, 
an earthwork £fry miles long presents a diffic^c problem; is it 
better to dismember it, describing the sections whenever they 
cross one’s own route, or to describe ic in its enorery and so be led 
far away &om the <ho8en path? I think that the Wansdyke 
demands to be surveyed throughout its fifty miles, however 
sketchily ic may be done, and chis point where ic drops from the 
Marlborough Downs between Oldbury and Roundway Hill is 
the one 1 have selected for the survey. Wansdyke consists of a 
single bank and ditch running fairly consistently east and west 
and with the ditch on the northern side—ic is planned, that is to 
say, by a people Uving to the south of ic against an enemy to d:e 
north. The eastern dp is thought to lie near Inkpen on the Ham^ 
shire border south of Hungerfoed, from where the dyke runs 
westward past Chlsbury camp to be temporarily lost in Savemake 
Forest; it begins again due south of Marlborough between the 
present and the abandoned railway line to Andover, and shows its 
noblest form in the ten«mile stretch along the southern edge of the 
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Marlborough Dowiu, untU it bends gently nordaward to oar 
survey point. From here it is only ineermietendy visible across 
the Avon Valley but can be traced once more near Lacock Abbey 
running on top of the Roman road to Bach. Throughout the Bath 
area it has inevitably been oblitctatcd, but westward it can be seen 
again at Badumpeon (where there is an Iron Age fort) and it passes 
dose to another fore at Suntonbury just norcli of Stanton Prior; 
in this section the earthwork again approaches the impressive scale 
and good preservation found on the Marlborough Downs. Want- 
dyke on be traced without question from Stautoiibury to Dundry 
Bill but the rest of its obscure course south and west of Bristol 
to the coast of Portishead Ii« to be left largely to she inxaginarion- 

A fifcy-mile dcfotdve work wliich muse once have been fat 
more fbinudablc tliroughout its cutirc length tlun ic now is even 
in its most impressive stretches, is no local undertaking; it pro¬ 
claims unmistakably a broad strategy and wide powers of com¬ 
mand. Is it possible to relate this ambidous work to any known 
historical event« It will have been noticed that near Bath the dyke 
tuns on the Reman road and careful excavation long ago carried 
out by General PIc^-Rivers has proved it to be of late Roman or 
post-Roman date. Perhaps it is a question which can never be 
answered vnth absolute ccrtaiirty, but arguments as cogent as they 
are imaginatively pleasing, liave been advanced to show that 
Wansdyke was built at die command of Ambrosius, die great 
British leader who. together with his lieutenant and probably 
younger kinsman, Arthur, succeeded in checking the firs: phases of 
Anglo-Saxon invasion led by Hengist. According to tliis inter- 
preuiion it was completed in about A.o. 470 during a ccmporaiy 
truce between the Roman Britons and the invadcrs^scrviiig as a 
bouadacy between the siili British territory of Hampsliire, Wilt¬ 
shire and the south-west and the aggressive Anglo-Saxons in the 
region of the Upper Thames. It was after diis iliat Ambrosius was 
able CO move forward again and finally, under the generalship of 
Arthur, to win the great victory of Mount Badon whidi delayed 
the Teutonic settlement by half a century. 

Whether or not the details of this story are correct, there seems 
liede doubt that Wansdyke does represent some part of the bitter 
struggle between Britons and Angl<>Saxons and that It must mark 
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a check of the iavaders. Looking along this embankment, follow¬ 
ing it as it mounts and sinks again with the crests and hollows of 
the downs or western hills, the aavellcr can feel that he is seeing die 
greatest mark left by the impact between the two peoples who 
together were so largely to create the future liistory of Britain. The 
Celts and Teutons were locked in what looked like a death-grip, 
but in truth it was to lead to a partial fusion, followed by mutual 
toleration, and so to the strengthening and enlivcuing stimulus of 
one upon the other which has gone on ever since. That even in 
England the Celdc populatiou was able to survive and make a 
massive contribution to the racial and cultural mheticaiice of the 
country was very largely due to the breathing-space won by the 
courageous and briUiaut resistance of Ambrosius and Arthur. The 
Wansdyke stands as a sdli not unworthy symbol of that resistance— 
an episode which was to end in the British King Arthur becomiug 
the most-loved heroic figure of Ei^Ush leg^. By the time 
Arthur had proved himself as a war leader, the dyke may already 
have begun to look dilapidated, nevertheless he must liave been 
familiar with it, may have appraised it as the best chat could be 
done in dme of crisis and collapsing dvilizadon to emulate the 
Roman conception of a military ftonder so splendidly represented 
by Hadrian’s Wall. Thus the spirit of the historic Arthur, one of the 
last generals to fight for the civilizanon of B^oman Britain, Doay be 
allowed Co walk Wansdyke, while the legendary King. SO fine a 
creation of Celtic and Teutonic im^ination is left to his true 
haunts at Avalon and Camelot and all the places of Malory's 
chronicle. 


C. SaJishury Plain 

Wansdyke and the ways of Arthurian legend have led me far 
from my chosen iciuerary. I want now to go back, to cross the 
Vale of Pewscy and enter upon that region which we have seen to 
lie at the very heart of prehistoric England, the wide, bare chalk 
uplands of Salisbury Plain. In crossing the Vale the more earnest 
pursuers of antiquity should certainly visit the cliief town, Devises, 
where the museum of the Wiltshire Archaeological Sodery houses 
many important finds ftom the covmty including gold treasures, 
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some ia f&csiiDile but some original, from che chiefoios* barrows in 
the Stonehenge region. 

The shift from the nplan<ds winch followed the end of prehistoric 
dmes left much of the Plain uncultivated and it U this lack of di^ 
turbance by the medieval plough which has allowed it to remain 
so rich in minor renuhts of aiuiqui7y-^-che patterns of Celtic field 
systems and the fbundadom of Iron Age or nadve Romano* 
British settlements which show through die turf in many places. 
This in addidoR to the great monuments which most in any circum¬ 
stances have survived to commemorate the days of its prcliistorlc 
greatness. Yet this same poorness as agriculcunl land has in the 
last hundred years exposed Salisbury Pl^ to the threat of swords 
instead of plough-shares. Since it has bear one of the chief training 
centres of die Bridsh Army and as the violence of war has intensified, 
so has the damage caused to the Plain. Tlicre are areas closed for 
poison gas, bombing ranges, humped and pined like vast expanses of 
ftint-inirung,andmany other disfigurements and obstructions. There 
may be a melancholy liiscoric interest in seeing tanks loping over 
the rampans built by Celtic warriors but die destruction wrought is 
considerable. Certainly no modem military works will leave Such 
graceful remains for the future as the hill-forB of the Celts. Con¬ 
crete and corrugated iron cannot do better than disappear, but 
commonly do very much worse. Aloi^ the notchem ri^e of the 
Plain although it U scattered with barrows and bears many marks of 
andenc cultivation and settlement, there is nothing worth naming 
except Casterlcy Camp, a huge but weakly entrenched fort which 
has dated to the Bclgic Iron i^e, and nowhere worth lii^eting 
before Bratton Castle, a fort of roughly rectangular plan whose 
double ramparts cop the steep face of the downs five miles &om 
Westbury. Immediately below the camp, indeed with its ears 
impinging on the outer rampaits, is the Westbury White Horse, a 
somewhat dejected-looking animal with a hanging, undocked tail 
This beast was cut in 1778, and restored in the nineteenth century, 
but it was so made as to overlie and obliterate an older and smaller 
horse &dng in the opposite direction. This more ancient f^ure 
seems to have been grotesque: a long, thin, ill-proportioned brute 
with a wildly popping eye set at the base of its ear and a thin, 
upeurved tail with a small fork at the tip which nukes one think 

K 
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of the front of an clcplumt rather chan tlw back of a hor«. Thit 
freakish predecessor of the present nacuralUcic Wesekury lioisc has 
been claimed as prcliiscoricr but the best evidcjice su^escs diac in 
feet ic was cut only early in die dghccentli century, and it may well 
be chat it was deliberately desigiied to recall the UlTIngtou horse 
but with a lack of skill and undcrstandbig wliich transmuted strange* 
uess into absurdity. 

Wltirc Horses andcni and recent have always been cut in places 
commandii^ a wide svwcp of country and tlic Westbury example 
is in tills even more fortunate dun most of its companion s. Anyone 
who has climbed to Bracton Castle on a dear day can see from die 
Mendips on tlic west to the Marlborougli Downs as far as Avebury 
to the ease, wliile below his feet the riches of die Vale of Pewsey 
are spread out with all tlic intricate pattern of its fields and orchards. 

Turning south>vacd from Bracton but still keeping to the edge 
of the Plain, wc soon come to the upper end of die Wylye Valley, 
one of the most beautiful of all the valleys tributary to the Avon 
which dissect and diversify the uplands. The Wylye, now such a 
modest and sequestered scream as hardly to be visible as ic twists, 
divides, unices again among its meadows, has cut this bold trench 
through the chalk, where, shice they left the upbnds, men have 
come CO build a line of mills and of villages. The place-names 
themselves speak of EugHsh history: downstream from Wannin- 
ster a» Norton Bavanc, Sucton. Veny, Knook, Upton Lovcl, 
Fisherton de la Mere and Wylye—to pick out only tliose whose 
names while seeming most English, yec echo furdiest among 
dilTerent peoples and tongues—Norman, Saxon and Celc. As a 
counterpart to this, for one of those pieces of countryside where 
the monuments of many periods crowd together to rcmuid us of 
the length and variety of our early history, the traveller need not 
&re further than the place we have now reached, the edge of the 
Plain above the Wylye between Warminster and Heytesbury. 
Boldest and most striking among its antiquities are the nvo magni- 
£ccnc camps which dominate the valley from the very edge of the 
scarp—Batdesbury and Seiatchbury. They lie not more than a 
mile apart and each commands a view of the other, Battles 
bury, with a beech hanger darkening the slope below it, is one of 
those camps, normally dating from lace in the Iron Age, in which 
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several lines of ramp&rts &lIow the contours of the hiU; Scrateh- 
bury in contrast chough quite free &om die mechanical regularity 
of Roman planning, is roughly rectai^ular in outline—similar 
to the fort last described, Bratton Castle, which at this point is 
about ten miles away due north aaoss the Plain. Although it has 
not been reliably conBxmed by digging, it seems almost certain chat 
the powerful strongholds of Batdesbury and Scraschbury must 
have been in simultaneous use for at least a part of their history. 
We do not yet Imow enough to be able to explain 'why such 
colossal labours as were demanded by the building of these fortiE- 
cadons should be twice expended; it seems incredible that they 
could have been raised against one another, yet it is equally iiard 
to imagine any common strategy wliich they could have served. 
We shall find one parallel, and it is a close one, in the pair of forts on 
Hod and Hamblcdou Hills hi Cranbomc Chase, otherwise I know 
of nothing comparable in the whole country. 

From these great Iron Age monuments it is possible to see on the 
one hand remains two thousand years more andenc, and, on die 
other, a thousand years more recent. There are several long 
barrows on the undulating plateau, the most striking being the 
Norton Bavant barrow which from the ramparts of Scratchbury 
can be seen lying on swelling green down to the nords like a por¬ 
poise’s back among the waves, Then, advancing by several 
centuries, in tire high south-western comer of tliis camp there is a 
very large if mutilated round barrow. It makes an excellent look¬ 
out point and one may guess that more than a thousand years after 
it had been raised for a Bronze Age funeral, Celdc warriors must 
have made use of it for thU purpose. Finally when the New Stone 
and Bronze Ages had sunk deep into the foigottcn past and hiU- 
fort warftf e was kept in memory only by its surviving earthworks, 
the ploughs of Anglo-Saxon cultivators on Middle Hill between 
Bat^btiry and Scratchbury cut its slopes into long narrow terraces. 
These strip fields, so much like gigantic steps mounting the hill, 
have survived in all their sharpness and axe now among the finest 
examples of their kind. 

So, through the Ai^lo-Saxons, we have joined hands with die 
villages strung out along the valley bottom, the villages that with 
chdr chucdies, almshouses, Inns and mansions can provide some 
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material reminders of almost evv'ry century of the last nine- 
■Within a few miles four thousand years have shown their memor- 
iali. For myself, if I wanted to enjoy tlw essential caste of the chalk 
country, of those parts of England aeated by the Cretaceous seas, 
I think I should chooseihcWylye Valley wlwre one can pass in space 
from naked downland with cloud ^dows swiminiiig up and 
down the chalk waves, to succulent waterside meadows full of 
human fat. and in time from long barro\vs to Gco^iaii nunors and 
cottages. As for the last lumdrcd years wHch no one can claim as 
beauiificrs of the countryside, tlicy have left diis valley very much 
alone- Tlic sound of the tractor I accept; it is already gathcrit^ 
to itself many of cIjc associations of rural liours. 

On the segmesit of downs between the Wylyc and Nadder valleys 
there arc tjic usual barrows, round and long, there arc imeresting 
cards works and a good stretch of Roman road in Grovcly Wood, 
and away on the westernmost cxcremicy south of Maiden Bradley, 
Whitesheec Castle is a fine Iron Age fort with even finer prospects 
across the Stour to the heavily wooded bills of Sliafccsbury. But 
I do not want to do more than dismiss them with ih«c few words, 
the main itinerary must keep to the nortli side of the Wylyc, past 
the much'plouglied circular fort on Codford HUl and so on to¬ 
wards the ease and towards Stonclienge- First elie road to Ames- 
bury and Andover passes dose beside Yanibury Casclc, one of the 
best-known forts on the Plain. It has no hill summit to add to its 
strength and dignity, for it stands on a level plateau, its ramparts 
showing from the road like a level walh-indeed, very much like 
one of those embanked reservoirs to be seen beside urban watcr- 
worb. There ate three strong ramparts with two <htches enclosing 
a space of nearly thirty acres; within this central area is a much 
smaller ringwerk, now almost worn away, the survivu^ remains 
of an older Yambury built early in the Iron Age, perhaps the third 
century b.c. The present fort look its place late in die period and 
continued in use into Roman times. Both Bclgic and Roman 
pottery have been found, and as early as the eighteenth century 
it was recognized as a good hunting^ound for collectors of 
Roman coins. There ate now several gaps in the defences, but 
only the one on the eastern side, where the ramparts arc noticeably 
ncumed, marb an original entrance. The other opcnii^ were 
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probably made to allow shepherds to drive chelc flocks in co the 
big sheep fail held at Yambury eve^ October for very many 
yean—perhaps for many centuries. The last was in 1916. 

The traveller who wishes to approach Stonehenge most ficiiagly 
should keep along this road, aos&ing the little river Tdl at Wintei- 
boumc Stoke. As he reaches the quiet crossroads on the summit^ 
he will be on the edge of one of the greatest, and certainly the 
richest, congregations of burial-mounds in all Britain. Here was a 
Hnd of vast scattered cemetery on ground hallowed by its proxi¬ 
mity to the renowned sanauary. Barrows cluster roimd Stone¬ 
henge on all sides—three hundred of them—but here to the west is 
the greatest concencradon and die area most sequestered flom the 
blighdAg military aedvides of Amesbury. Close within the nordi- 
eastem angle of the crossroads is a well-preserved long barTOW» 
and its spine acts as a pointer to a of round barrows starting 
just beyond the small wood. These in their range of forms make a 
typologist's heaven. First there are two striking bell barrows and on 
their left two dhks-^ne of normal type, the otlier with twin tumps. 
Just beyond them is perhaps the best-known example of that rare 
variety, the pond barrow—whida consists of a drcular depression 
with a low bank on the lip. Back on the line of the bells are four 
bowl barrows, and there are many mote of this simple type beside 
the left-hand road as it leads very happily northwards ro nowhere. 

Tins completes the enumeradon of this flunous group, and I will 
not attempt another. When the ritual and whatever its accompaai- 
menc may have been of masks, ef%ics and offerings have vanished 
so loi^ ago, when there is no sox left of emodon and the ghosts 
which emodon keeps alive, when the very people responsible 
for raising these mounds have been overwhelmed, absorbed and 
fo^orten,' chon their detailed study can become lifeless enough. 
Better perhaps to look at them with Imowle^e but with know- 
le^ unexpressed, these round barrows that are like the floating 
bubbles of events drowned in time. 

Away CO the fight of the road the bubbles ride the downs in 
lines and clusters. First on Normancon Down immediately above 
Stonehenge w'here some of the richest burials of the Wessex 
invaders have been uncovered, then further away the great con- 
glomeradons of Wilsford and Lake. So we approach Britain’s 
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mojt famous pteKirtoric monumetn through crowding satcl^tes 
arttacr«d cowards ic hy the magnecUm of its own holincss. 

TliCK is a disadvantage in this Wincerboume approach to 
Stonehenge; the first ^dew from the slopes of Normanton Down 
shows the ecmple against the army hutments and other military 
bric- 4 -brac of Larkhill Camp; they are more tiian a mile beyond, 
but it cannot be said that they make a good backcloth. It is a 
compensation for chose who muse come by the less iiitercsriiig 
Amesbury road chat they will fint sec the stones sunding slightly 
above tltcm against a background of untroubled downland set 
with beech clumps and burial-mounds. 

Seen at a distance, as from Normanton Down, Stonehenge 
appears small, compact, and unexpectedly tectangulaf—an archi¬ 
tecture in which seroiig, straight verticals are dominant. Indeed if 
Avebury is London, Stonehenge is New York. While tltc nortitcni 
sanctuary covers a wide area with a relatively diffuse interest, 
Stoneliengc is concentrated isito a very small space and as a result 
(it seems) has grown upwards. Partly because of this concentration, 
cobur plays a great part in the architectural quality of the sanctuary. 
The huge blocks of sarsen are a pale slvery grey and in many lights 
tltcy stand out with a strange pallor ag^t the duller cones of the 
downs, an effect seen with heightened intensity ui Constable’s 
marvellous painting of the stones enveloped in storm^ouds. 

By'whatever road he comes, the traveller will have to buy hU < 
ticket and use the offidal entrance, ccflecdng if he will on the 
course of social evolution which has made entry to a shrine of 
Bronze Age herdsmen dependent on payii^ sixpence to a uni¬ 
formed attendant, The Ministry of Works has kept the whole 
apparatus of conservation as unobtrusive as possible and many 
unsightly conacdons of an earlier period have been ddied away. , 
However, o facials must be realistic, and ic is a foct that twentieth* 
century man ejects paper, cardboard and tinfoil wherever he goes. 
Therefore the Ministry provides two Urge openwork wastepapec 
baskets of a kind whi^ conspicuously displays the contents, and it 
is between this pair of modem amenides tlut one must walk to the 
ixoblest surviving monument of prehistoric Europe. As they draw 
near, the eyes of most viritors arc so immediately held by the great 
aluitet of stones that they overlook a small eneixcling bank and 
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dicch. This modcsc wrchwork which takes the place of the colossal 
enclosure at Avebury is undoubtedly one of the earliest features of 
the monument. Hundreds of years before the sarsen blocks were 
raised to their present posidon this sanauary dicch had been dug 
and the chalk thrown up into a bank on the inner lip. The ring of 
white patches now showing within the bank marks the position 
of imdurlying holes dug in the chalk. It was once believed that 
these were the sockets for an ancient drcle either of wooden posts 
or standing stones—possibly the ‘bluestones’ which are now in¬ 
corporated ill the maiu sanctuary. Now tliere is a tendency to see 
them not as sockets but as ritual pits in which human cremation 
burials were made. Tliere is no question tliat cremated human 
bones were found in most of the pits, hut ir was assumed that they 
had been buried at the foot of the uprights just as unbumt bodies 
had been interred against some of the stones at Avebury. Personally 
I do not £uid the evidence good enough finally to discredit the idea 
that these holes do In fact survive fiom an earlier circle, but what¬ 
ever theft function it is certain that they and die bank and ditch 
were made when this site was first conscaaced early in the Bronze 
Age nearly four diousand years ago. 

We may have regretted the tickets, the waste-paper baskets, our 
&]]ow visitors; we may feel that publiciry has destroyed the spirit 
of this too-&nious building; yet once among the stones all but the 
most stubbornly resistant moods must surrender to their power. 
The massive, roughly squared blocks of saxsen seem to possess a 
forceful presence which asserts itself within tlie human conscious¬ 
ness. Their silvery grey colour fills the eye but now shows itself to 
be variegated with dark lichens and with the shadow of grotesque 
fissures and hollows worn by centuries of rain and frost. One 
upr^t has been so deeply and curiously carved by the weather 
that it looks like one of those huge wooden totem poles made by 
the Vancouver Island Indians. The visitor must be struck, too, 
by an unexpected comblnadon of static with dynamic forms; die 
uprights with their heavy linrels have stood for thousands of years 
and seem eternal, while some of the (alien stones, particularly the 
inner trilithons, aldiough they have Iain there long enough to 
have been trodden smooth, seem to preserve the force and move¬ 
ment, the Doise almost, of their colossal fill. 
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The plan of the temple is not hard to distinguish; it has two main 
elcmenTs, an outer ring and an inner hoR«hoe of stones, but both 
are double. The outermost drcle originally consisted of thirty 
uprights (about seventeen feet Itigh) supporting a continuous 
arcliitravc of horizontal slabs, each curved slightly to take iu place 
in the drcumfcccncc of the circle. These sU& have a hole at each 
end designed to fit over a knob or tenon on the upright—each 
upright being furnished with rwo tenons—and are linked to one 
another by longuc-and-groovc joints. Inside tins gigantic saisen 
ring is a circle of relatively small and slender stones, originally 
pcrliaps as many as fifty in number. These arc some of tlic 6mous 
‘blucstonw' wliich analysis has conclusively proved to have beat 
brouglit from tixe Presdy Hills in Pembrokeshire, the only possible 
source for tlieir particukt varicry of bluc-grcy doleritc- Such a 
feat of transport, whether it was done by sea and up the Avon or 
whether the last part of the journey was overland by way of tlie 
Mendips, would ceroiJy have b^ judged impossible were it 
not for the unshakeable geological evidence. It is believed tltat 
already in their native Wales the bluestonc must have formed part 
of some saacd monument and so came to Salisbury Plain possessed 
of their own martfl. 

Within tlus second component of the outer ring stands the 
crilitlion horseshoe, perhaps the most impressive sii^lc arcltitcctural 
feature of the temple. When complete it was formed by five 
oilithons (pairs of uprights supporting a lintel Kone), two at each 
side and one, the most massive of all, at the toe- Unhappily the 
north-west side of the horseshoe is much ruined wlule of the 
central trilithon only a single upright is in posinon, the naked tenon 
on its summit showing clearly against the sky. Just as the blue- 
stone drclc is inside the sarsen drcle, so there is an inner horseshoe 
seccing of bluestoncs within tlw sarsen crilitlions. Across the toe 
of the bluestonc horseshoe and therefore immediately in front of the 
great central trilithon lies a sandstone slab, a^o of Welsh origin, 
now much encumbewd with fragments of a fallen upright. Ever 
smcc Inigo Jones nude the first plan of Stonehenge for James I, 
tlus slab has popularly been idenofred as the Altar Scone, but is far 
more likely once to have stood as a monolith. Certainly this 
central enclosure where the Altar Stone now lies must have been 
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the most holy, the most chafed with rruma in the whole sanctuary. 
One may suppose chat for medieval Englishmen a whole tealira of 
leligiom emotion and faith was focused like the light in a buming*< 
glass on the masses celebrated before the high altar of Canterbury 
Cathedral, while the whole of Christendom was similarly drawn 
towards St. Peter’s. It is not, I believe, unwarranted to imagine 
tliat the Bronze Age tribesmen tl^ughout the southern English 
gplaids were aware of some such conccatration of their religious 
feelings and the mantt which it generated here in what is now this 
oval patch of turf in the imd|p of Sconehenge- 
The arcliitccture of Stonehenge is unique in its elaboration and 
advanced teclmique. Nowliete else in prehistoric Britain do we 
find anything so near a great ’bulling' in our own sense of the 
word, nor anything to equal the masons’ work represented by the 
accurate shaping and jointing of huge blocks. It is now generally 
accepted that the costing stone architecture of the temple is in 
fact of a later date than Avebury and other comparable sites. It is 
thought on fair evidence to have been built in about the fifteenth 
century D.C. to serve die ' Wessex’ chieftains (p- 22) so many of 
whose graves arc gathered round it. These later architeos were, 
of course, only vastly clabotatu^ the more ancient sanecuary, 
cougidy contemporary widi Avebury, which is sdU remembered 
in the outer bank and ditch and the circle of pits. Theirs was not 
quite the last reconstruction. Since the e^hteenth century Stone¬ 
henge has been imaginatively associated with the Dcuids, die 
priesthood of our Celtic Iron Age. We now know aU the visible 
parts of the monument 10 have been built more than a thousand 
years before the rise of the Celtic Druids, and for a time the whole 
n>ruid idea hivented by the antiquary William Srukeley) 

was laughed at by the learned. More recently, however, exava- 
don has proved two circles, probably of wooden posts, were 
raised round the stones late in die Iron Age when the Bconie Age 
construction was already ruinous- It is not stretching coo many 
points CO say that this temporary restoration of Sconehengc to 
religious use may have had some connexion with the Druid priest¬ 
hood and so give posthumous support to Scukeley’s imagination. 
As a result of the dgbteench-cencory cult of Druidhm members 
of the Friendly Sodety known as the Onfer qf Dmiiis srill 
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come CO Stonclienge to celebrate the summer sobcice. Much 
nonsaise has been said, written and believed about the astronomical 
cornplexiiies of clw monument, nevertheless I, pcrsoivally, do not 
doubt tliat it was raised in honour of a sky god, some pcimitive 
Indc^Eutopean Zeus, and cliat its orientation is significant. There 
is no doubt, at least, that an observer (or worshipper) stationed 
at tlie centre of the temple can look out through the open 
ends of tlie horseshoe, and through the outer ring, to see cite Mid¬ 
summer sim rise above the outlying monolith known as the Hele 
Stone. ^ 

Visicori may or may not luve noticed the Kcle Stone, a useful 
signpost CO the left of tlie outlying earthworks associated y/iih 
Stonvlienge. Tlie Hcle Stone marks tlie beginning of the Avenue 
whicli is a modest aRair, i\ot comparable wiili its counterpart at 
Avebury, consisting only of two low banks with Ranking ditches 
cut about seventy feet apart. From the Hele Stone it is just visible 
heading towards the east side of LarkhiU Camp, but for die greater 
part of its course it can only be detected from the air. About five 
hundred yards fiom die temple it may fork, one branch curving east 
and then south to Join the Avon on the near side of Amesbury, 
the other perhaps tunning north to the eardiwork known as the 
Cursus. Whereas the Avenue appears to have been laid out at die 
time of tlie ‘Wessex’ reconstruction of Stonehenge, the Cursus 
is at least as early as die first sanctuary. It is an embanked strip 
nearly two miles long by about one hundred and rwenry yards wide; 
it owes its odd name to Stukeley who thought it might have been 
intended for the celebration of funeral games. To the west it ends 
in Fargo Plantation, the belt of trees on the skyline of the Badi 
road; the east end has been found to abut on to a long barrow. 
Dig'ging and held study have also quite unexpectedly suggested 
that when Erst the bluestones were brouglit to Salisbury Plain they 
may have been used for a circle or other consmicdon related to the 
Cuxius and not to Stonehenge. If this is the true history, then they 
may not liave been moved to the present she until the 'Wessex' 
period. The Cursus Is the best preserved of three or four monu- 
menc of its kind known in south^ England, but what the function 
of these narrow earthworks can have been is as much a matter for 
guessing as it was in Stukeley’s day. 
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Enough has b«en sud to show ihu the $t<mehcnge complex (and 
how complicated it is) has a long, fluctuating history which is only 
now beginning 10 be understood; a vast amount of work still 
remains to be done and it is most likely that further tUgging and 
further thinldi^ will wither a good many of the tender young 
theories flourishing in 1950. Whatever ^cUcctual storms may 
rage, they will not disturb the venerable stones themselves, and 
visitors continue to go to them and to marvel—as visitors have 
marvelled already for eight hundred years. 

Although Stonehenge must by comparison render any other site 
something of an anti-imax, heSott leaving the Plain the traveller 
should push northward, following the Amcsbury-Marlborough 
road undl about a mile and a half north of Amesbury, it passes a 
circular maze of concrete stumps, recalling those wen at the Over- 
ton Sanctuary (p. 89). 'This remarkable ntc was discovered by 
air photography, and subsequent excavation proved it to have been 
another sacred enclosure with no less than six oval settings of posts, 
their long axes apparently orienuted on the midsuenmer sunrise. 
Looking at the hand-drawn concrete markers s« in the former 
post-holes, one would hardly suspect, what was in fact the truth, 
chat the excavators found near the centre of the sanctuary the 
skeleton of an infant with its skull cleft open—probably a dedication 
sacrifia. The posts have vanished, turf has grown over the sockets, 
but it is the ideas of men that have changed more profoundly. 

A short distance beyond this temple, to which the excavators 
gave the name Woodhengc. the road cuts through Duirington 
Walls, an earthwork which would hardly claim attention were it 
not tliac the position of the ditch inside the bank suggests that dais 
is yet another saaed sice, and one of very considerable size- 

In the scrip of country berweeu the Avon and the Hampshire 
border dominated by ie big militaiy camps of Bulford and 
Tidworth, there arc barrows both round and long, as'well as 
innumerable tracks and minor earthworks, but nothing worth 
special recommendation except perhaps the fort of Sidbury to the 
north of Tidworth. which occupies an exceptionally iaon% position 
on a seven-hundred-foot isolated summit. If, however, wc move 
southward from Amesbury we come to Ogbury dose beside the 
Avon at Durnfbrd, a U^e but weakly entrenched camp probably 
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construct^ early in the Iron Age and subsequently abandoned and 
turned over to agriculrurc'-for cbe banks of Cddc £clds can be 
seen inside tlxc dcfoiccs. Four miles to the south-west on the other 
side of the Bourne and in the patish of Wintetbourne Dauntscy is 
the smaller but stranger and 6r more interesdng fore of Rgsbury 
Rings. Tlds fort, too, has a commanding natural position on a 
promontory of the clxalk; the roughly circular outer rampart and 
ditch enclose an area of fifteen acres. This is ordinary enougli; 
what is foeakish about Figsbuiy is the presence a long way inside 
the main defcitecs of a second circular ditch with no trace of a 
corresponding bank; the orthodox view is tliat the ditch served as 
a quarry for the outer rampart, but why the builders should have 
troubled to dig so deep for material or to carry it so far seems to 
me to defy any reasonable cxplanadon. 

The Roman road from Winchester to Old Sarum runs about 
half a mile to tlte south of Figsbuiy and there is a good stretch of it 
CO be seen there, on the for side of the modem highway. After 
crossing the present road its line is followed by a lane, and this 
provides a very pleasant way to approach Old Sarum by the original 
ford across the Bourne. It is my opinion that Old Sarum is not 
nearly so well known as it deserves to be, for, as the air photograph 
shows, it is a most spectacular site and certainly has an unusually 
interesting history. The outer line of the powerful dicular earth¬ 
work dates from the Iron Age and Old Sarum, on its lull just to 
the north of Salisbury, might be expected to be the prehistoric 
upland forerunner of the present city, just as St. Catharine’s Hill 
is of modem Winchester and die Tku^e of Cliidicstcr. Here, 
however, the upland sice survived for longer before the shift was 
made down to the valley; the carthworb of Old Sarum are in 
part early medieval and ^cy enclose the foundarions of a Norman 
cathedra] and other remains of a town fiourishing until the twelfth 
century. Looking from the hill-top to the city lyii^ round its 
famous spire at the conHueoce of many rivers, die reality of this 
step down from the uplands is easy to grasp; one can imagine the 
dtizens and countryfolk standing up here to see die foundations of 
the present cathedral being laid, and then week after week walchiog 
the cop of the great building mount up cowards them. 
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D. Cranhomt Chase 

Salisbury is of coune the most cooveniepi a$ well as the most 
beautiful centre for all the western parts of Wessex. Those vAio 
are gohig co concern themselves with the annquides of the region 
should certainly go to the Museum in St. Ann Street where 
there is an excellent preliistoric collection and many exhibits helpful 
for the understanding of Stonehenge. 

We can leave the city by the south-west where the Gothic lyricism 
of the cathedral finds so natural a setting in the classical and dorrresde 
good sense of tlic Close, pass the water meadows where Constable 
painted, and make for the noithcm edge of Cranbome Chase. Tliisis 
an itinerary where walkers axe the best served, the old Shaftesbury 
coach road is now an agreeable crack followuig the steep scarp above 
the Naddcr Valley for mile after mile, always with the bare chalk 
downs on the left and che valley on cbe rig^ broken by warmly 
wooded hills which have been formed here as in che Sussex Weald 
by the exposure of underlying Greensand. The names of the 
villages along chis valley oSet the same unstudied liistorical poetry 
which we found a few miles away beside the Wylye. I cannot 
resist another recitadon: Compton Ghamberlayne, Tefibnt 
Magna and Teffbnt Evias, Succon Mandeville, SwallowcliEe and 
Ansry. The path up from Hamham, crossing the Koman road 
from Old Sarum co Dorchester just against the race-course, passes 
many tumuli but nochij^ of greac note before Chiselbury Camp, 
an almost perfectly round fort lying on a level headland above 
Compton Chambcrlaync and Fovant. The single campart and 
ditch enclose about ten acres and the original entrance is on the 
south-east, on che side nearest che track, where two separate open¬ 
ings through the rampaxC are protected by a semicircular outwork. 
On che northern side a hollow track between two banks runs for 
about three hundred feet from che outer ditch and then ends 
abruptly on the edge of cbe steepest part of the scarp. Covered 
ways of tlus kind are thought co have been designed for driving 
cattle but it is hard to see how such a purpose could have been 
served in this precipitous place. 

Once 1 was scan^jig there by the track, where the scarp drops 
almost as sheer as a sea-clifrl allowing my eyes to enjoy the pygmy 
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life of th« valley bottom, when I caught a flash of white near at 
hand and drawing in the focus of my gaze I saw that the slope at the 
cop of the scarp was sewn with litdc rounds of white, muslirooms 
pitched there in scores like die tents of a military citcampment. 
Dreamy and diffuse a moment before, now I was concentrated 
avarice. There is notlung in nature which so perfealy satisfies 
the collectors passion as tliesc silky, tender-coloured thornless 
fungi“which make, besides, such succulent eating. I wound my 
Ordnance map into a cone aud began to fill it 'with muslirooms, 
one foot for below the other on tlie steep slope. I tliougI« of the 
samphire gatherer, but tlicrc was noching dreadful in my occupation 
except its greediJicss- Afterwards as I vralkcd back along the 
rampart top, I wondered for liow many centuries the spores had 
been renewing tlicmselvcs tlwre, whether in some Iron Age autiunn 
a Celtic picket (the camp was never permanently occupied) liad 
been tempted as I had b«n and had dropped down from the wall 
to gather the remote ancestors of these fungi My map of Ctan- 
bomc Chase is still covered with brown stains and the paper is 
raised in blisters above the canvas backing. 

Another three miles along the track one can stop at the site of the 
Iron Age settlement on Swallowdiffc Down and look due north 
across Swallowclilfe village to the Greensand hill, thick with trees, 
which is crowned by die strong earthwork of Castle Ditches. 
No one would make the descent and dimb fi^om this place, but it is 
easily reached from the valley toad, as also is the overgrown fore 
of Castle Bings some miles further on at the eastern end of the 
Shaftesbury ridge. 

From Swallowcliffe Down the walker can cum southward skirt¬ 
ing the head of the little Ebble Valley until he comes to the great 
fort of Winkdbury, a place forriiicd by the Belgae on a command¬ 
ing promontory already occupied early in the Iron Age. Wiokel- 
bury was one of the fiwt sites in the Chase to be excavated by 
General Pitt-Rivers, and the mention of his name together with 
the near approach that we have now made to the main scenes of 
his later life and work as an archaeologist make it necessary to 
break my itinerary for a foesb beginning. 

There are many regions of Britain where much of our knowledge 
of its prehistory is due to one man, but I do not know of any other 
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in which ch^ mdi\Kdual seeins to dominate the countryside and iu 
ancient history, to be of even greater signi£cancc dun his own 
discoveries. In this 1 think that General Pict>PJvers comes nearer 
to the artists and poets; as we assodace Wordsworth with the 
Lake Disoict. Conk^le with Suilblk, Crome with Norfolk and 
Hardy with Wessex, so Pitt-EUvets has been able to permeate and 
enrich the country of Cranbomc Chase. He drew this power from 
a combination of personality, ability, rank and possessions. When 
after his army career he inherited Ruslunore near ToUard Royal 
and its vast frmily estates he began the excavation and field survey 
which resulted in the publicadon betv^xen 1887 and 1898 of tlw 
four huge blue-and-gold volumes o£Excavations m Crenhoma Chase, 
They also resulted in the establhlunene of the private museum at 
FamJum-^wluch can most easily be readied by turning to the 
right off the Salisbury-tO'Blandford road^-perhaps our only w 4 iolly 
rural museum and one which compares tlie material culture cf 
modem primidves with chat of the early inhabitants of Ctanbome 
Chase. It is altogether In keepbg with the General’s petsonalky 
that we should now be able to run off a lane on bare Wessex 
downs and see some first-class Benin bronzes. 

Piti-PJvers’s excavation, recording and publication were so good, 
so far in advance of his dme,’ that he is generaLy accepted as the 
chief founder of scientific field work. Undoubtedly we remember 
and honour turn for this, yet I do not believe he would still live in 
the Chase if he had not been an extraordinary character, if lie had 
not culdvaced strange plants and animals, exercised an eccentric 
personal tyranny over his tenants and assistants, and conducted his 
whole lifr with the unquesdoned self-assurance possible to the lord 
of thousands of acres. Had he lived in the Middle Ages he would 
perhaps have become a legendary figure, the hero of many stories 
and with his name attached to anriquidcs or nacoral features of his 
countryside. Men no longer have the imagination which neates 
myths and legends, but somehow the old n^n has got under the 
skin of Cranbome Chase. 

Although at Wlnkelbury we were already near Tollard and 
Faraham and many of the sites made famous by the General’s 
excavations, it will, ! dunk, be more pracdcal to retreat and ap¬ 
proach the area anew by the route most commonly used by visitors 
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—the road tunning across tlw Chase from Sabsbury co Blaiidford. 
This highuiy enters into a stretch of co ujitry charged with arcltaeo- 
logical significance at die point where h crosses die WiJtsliirc- 
E>orset boundary and where it is for the first time joined by the 
Roman road to Dorclicstcr. Near this place botli ancient and 
modem highways first pass the spot wlicrc Pitt-RIven ex¬ 
cavated a Roman setdcnient. and dieii cut aaoss the three-mile 
line of bank ajid ditch known as Bokcrly Dyke. This dyke, 
djough a modest affair when compared witli Waiisdykc, makes 
quite an impressive show wlicrc, on tive left of the roads, it an be 
seen jwii^ng upliill towards Pentridge and Tidpit Down. I’itt- 
Rivers was himself able to diow tliat Bokcrly Dyke is late Roman, 
and subsequent work has proved tliat one section of it (roughly, 
diat to ilic cast of the roads) was built during the first lialf of the 
fourth century, that it was extended and even made to block the 
Roman road at a time of crifis, pobably the great PictisK raids of 
A.D. 367, finally again sereogthened and thrown across the road in 
the first years of the fiftli century to defend the Province from 
barbarian attack. Although it now ends appartmtly inconclusively, 
there is no doubt that in the days before the Saxons, each ccruiinal 
rested on forest and chat it served as a barrier across this broad 
downland saddle. What was its purpose? Partly because of the 
large number of native Roman-Bridsji settlements and die extreme 
rarity of Roman villas on Salisbury Plain and Ctanbomc Cliasc 
it has been suggested that these were Imperial estates of a kbid 
known elsewierc in the Empire, domains where the peasantry 
worked directly to produce grain, cattle, hides and other goods 
for the benefit of the central exchequer. If this is correct, it may 
be that Bokcrly was intended to protect a particularly important 
paK of the estate, while Woodyates, where quite exceptionally 
la^e munbers of coins were found, was a station for auxiliary 
soops looking after the Imperial domain. Tliia is a bold inter¬ 
pretation of die evidence, but it is satisfying to rebte these un- 
disv^guished banks and ditches, these small disturbances of the 
soil, with events which bad their pare in the decline and frli of the 
Roman Empire. 

ContinuH^ now along the Blandford rosid the traveller is re- 
•minded in it most dramatic frsbion that from the crossing of 
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Bokerly Dyke the modem road has been built oa the very bank 
of the R^man one. Just after the side tumiag to Pcatridge, even a 
mororht mu^t notice how, as the tannac he is foUowing; bends to 
die right, the Roman road shoots out &om beneath it, running 
dead straight ahead, its central causeway and side ditches showing 
like a strong line ruled acrota the plateau. 

Close beliind Eokerly Dyke there were three long barrows, and 
here, between the emergent Roman road, the modem highway 
and the left-hand lane leading to Ccanbome, tliecc is a large and 
varied group of burial-mounds, including two furtlicr long barrows 
as well as examples of the bowl, beE and disk varieties. There 
arc many long barrows near the ime of the road, most on. the 
soutlx side, though the famous Wor Barrow is on Handley Down 
to the north. Among the rest, one of the two Thickthorn 
mounds lying beewcen the Gussage and Crichel brooks has been 
duly dated to the New Stone Age. In spite of. the danger of a 
sur^ of barrows in the diet provided by the Salisbury-Blandford 
road, I must mendon one mote foi it is quite the £nest of aE— 
and indeed perlt^s the £nest earthen long barrow in the whole 
country. This is the Pimpenw barrow which is reached by a 
green road turning off to the right soon a£ec the village of 
Tarrant Hinton. At £r$t sight the great length of its narrow 
grassy spine looks like a section of a dyke, but inspection shows 
the true long barrow plan, the eastern end being broader and higher 
than the other and the sides enclosed by Hanking ditches. An 
excavation worthy of such a monument would be very costly, but 
it must some day be undertaken for it seems likely that this mound, 
so little disturbed, may still cover intact burials and other remains 
which would tell us much that is new concerning the way the 
New Stone Age peoples constructed their tombs and performed 
their funerary ricuab. 

From Fimpeme there are only a few downhill miles to Blandford 
Forum, a town which the happy synchronuadon during the 
e^hccQith century of flowering genius in two local architects 
(the brothers Bastard) with the opportunity oflered by a catas¬ 
trophic Ere, has made one of the most graceful counlTy towns in 
England. I do not, however, propose immediately to descend 
upon Blandford, but to make anothei of the retreats, the zigzags In 
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my itmetary, which aic so irritacing hut absoluwly necessary if I 
am to do whac certain academic persons caU ‘coveting the ground’. 

This retreat is upon Salisbury, in order to advance again down die 
more southerly pare of the Chase and the adjoining countryside 
west of the Avon- Close by Salisbury there is nodiing of great 
note; little Woodbury, famous among archaeologists as the site 
of an already classic cxcavauon of an early Iron Age farmstead, is 
visible only from the ait, wliilejusc on the other side of the Ebble, 
Cleaibury Ring is not a very iniprcsavc fort in spire of Its fine 
natural position on a hill Ailing the angle between Ebble ajid Avon. 
Four mics south of Clearbury is die much larger Wlutsbury Castle 
Ditches, an oval camp witli dircc lines of ramparts. Though only 
enthusiasts will wish to follow its course, it is worth mentioning the 
meandering dyke known as Grims Ditch, one portion of wliicli runs 
&om Clearbury to Whicsbury while the longer section runs due 
westward crossing the Elandford road w^iere we niight liave 
noticed it just to the nonb of Boketly Dyke. It b more ancient 
than Bokerly, probably having been consttocced by immigrant 
Airmers in the late Bronze Age. Op the barren stretches of Rock< 
bourne Down in the angle of Grims Ditch there arc an extensive 
Romano-Bridsh enclosure, an Iron Age ferm site and several round 
baiTOWs. South of Rockboume there is a rather feeble fort, 
with ramparts Uckir^ any special features, on Damcriiain Knoll 
and another beyond it on Pentridge or Pembury KnoU. South¬ 
west again is Soldier s Bing, a site most perversely named for it 
is a kite-shaped enclosure whose straight, defdy-cuc sides and 
sharp angles help to betray its Rnman dace. It is comparable with 
die enclosure already mentioned on Rockboume Down, and both 
are believed to be Roman pastoral compounds, probably connected 
with the fanning of the Imperial estate 112). 

All these pLces are of minor importance and to be visited only 
by those with time to spare, but now at Knowlton on the country 
road &otn Wimbonie St. Giles to Wimbome we are approaching 
a most remarkable group of monuments and one of which I, per¬ 
sonally, have haunted memories. The Knowlton Circles ace 
sanctuaries of the Bronze Age type, and might indeed be recognized 
as tepresenting the Avebury or Stoneheoge of Cranborne Chase. 
Only one of the four sanctuaries is suffirioitly well preserved to 
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make an impressive specude, yet there is, or so it seemed to me ftt 
my Erst visit, some peculiar influence in the air of the place, sd 
influence wluch, as it is certainly not altogether agreeable, might 
truly he called a taint. Perhaps pbces where men have felt in¬ 
tensely or acted violently never quite rid themselves of the effects; 
^ perhaps such feelings are acated only in the imagination of later 

beholders—yet even so their survival is real. The one drdc (and 
it was not originally by any means the largest) which has not been 
flattened by plougliing, has high banks and two ouraiiccs recalling 
1 a small Roman amphithcitre—and indeed we shall End at Maum- 

bury Rings near Dorchester a Bronze Age sanctuary actually 
adapted as an ampliithcatre in Ronxan times. Vet at Knowlton 
the Kiscocical drama enacted in the central arena has been a very 
different one. This circular space where there must once have been 
a setting of posts or, more probably, of standing stones, is now 
occupied by the ruined shell of a Gothic churdi, a small church with 
* square tower and nave built in a simple country fashion. The 

nave is pardy choked with bushes and the tower embraced by 
heavy masses of ivy; when I was first there, standing within the 
roofless nave on a brooding, oppressive lace afternoon, a white 
bam owl suddenly dropped from the ivy with that cieakii^ sound, 
made, 1 believe, vocally and not, as it appears, by the wu^, which 
seems to enhance the soft, quilted silence in which the bird will 
then drift away. No scene could come nearer to the romandc 
ideal than this vdiere the ruins of two religions guard the bird of 
ill^unen in an ivy^vered tower, and whe«, moreover, there 
i Ungers in the air some flavour of the sinister and macabre. I Imow 

nothing of the history of this lonely church, but when in the 
I cwelftli century a Oiristian cleric saw he to have it built and conse¬ 

crated, it must surely have been because the country people still 
' gave to the sanctuary some of the mana with which it had been 

I invested in the Bronze Age. and still went there for purposes which 

, the Chinch could not coinxcenance. 

I In this enchanted neighbourhood even round barrows are not 

I simple round barrows. The very la^e one, tliickly furred with 

! trees, standing to the east of (he Circle, has been shown by aerial 

photography once to have stood within a wide precinct enclosed 
by a ring-ditch. 
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Rrom Knowltoii 1 want to move quickly southward to survey 
the forts along the Srour Valley which marks the south-western 
limits of Cranbomc Chase. Those who wish to go on, foot should 
bear to the west until they join the Roman road to Dofchester— 
the same road which we last saw leaving the Salisbury-Blandfoid 
road neat Pcntrii^e—and follow it to the very walls of die lovely 
and imposing fort of Badbury Rings, The Roman road is wonder¬ 
fully preserved in tilts area, the central causeway is tInrtccQ yards 
wide, but with its side banks and ditches the overall Vindili is as 
much as forty yards. Tlxere is no doubt that although it was not 
a tovm, Badbury was inhabited in. Roman times and served as a 
port of call for rraveUen; diree Roman burial-iiiounds stand by 
tlie Roman roadside just west of the fort, conspicuously steeper 
and more conical in shape tlun the ordinary Bronze Age round 
barrow. Burial in this position on tlic ve^e of a road close by a 
settlement is a familiar Roman custom. 

Badbury itself is a strongly fortified Iron Age camp, oval in plan 
with two massive inner ramparts and a third, considerably weaker, 
endosing them at a Imle di^ce. It is made a conspicuous land¬ 
mark for miles around by a neat circular dump of trees on the 
summit, while a capping of loam has encouraged tltc growth of 
brushwood over most ^ the interior. One original cntiance is 
to the east, but wliat appears to be a more important one lies on 
the broader, western side where a detached length of rampart 
protects the opening. 

Advancing up the Srour Valley towards Blandford we come to 
Buzbury Rings on a hill above the small tributary stream, tlie 
Tarrant. It is a double endosure rather weakly defended but with 
the marks of hut floors showing very clearly in the small inner 
compound. From the Tarrant it is about three nules to Blandford 
where we shah fbd all the graces of the eighteenth century but 
no antiquities. On the other side of the town, however, a few 
miles further up the Stour, we come to two camps delightful to 
visit and most noble specimens of Iron Age military architecture. 
They will form a fitting place from which to leave the rich and 
hallowed archaeological territories of Cranbome Chose. 

Bven the names of Hod and Hombledon hill-forts seem designed 
to make them as inieporable a pair as Castor and Pollux—in contrast 
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with tho« other twin forts, Batilesbury and Scracchbufy whose 
names are both harsh and mcompadblel Certainly geograpiucaJ 
history has conspired to unite them, for they occupy doscly 
a^acent Kills together isolated from the main massif of the Chase 
by the little Iwctdc, a tributary stream wliich joins the Stour 
imme^tely to the south of Hod Hill. Thus both camps may be 
said to guard tlte entry of the Scour into the broad beic of the 
Dorset chalk. Anyone who has the habit of idenofyu^ forms in 
chance configurations, whether these axe the features of nature 
or stains on die ceiling, will fold good material in the relief map of 
cliese hills. With the north duly sec to die top, to me it seems 
obvious that Hod Hill represents the powerful square head of a 
beast snapping at Hamblcdon wluch is a turd^dove rising in alarm 
widi its big rail outspread just beyond the reach of the open jaws 
of its pursuer. Whether or no others will follow me m this identifi¬ 
cation, I believe it would be hard to find anyone who would not 
be moved by the beauty and historical harmonies of this fragment 
of Dorset. The valleys of the Iweme and Scour are cliecrfui with 
villages and vacation; straight out of their charming pretdness 
rile die heroic masses of the two bills, each fringed with woodland 
along its lower slopes but mounting to bare rounded crests above. 
Unhappily postwar economics have made it necessary to plough 
inside the Hod Hill defences, with great loss of amenity and danger 
to the fort itself. 

Approaching from the south, it is Hod Hill that we reach first. 
This, as we have seen, is a squarish hill with a level cop, and the 
ratnpans, following the contours, also assume a roughly rectangular 
plan. On three sides there arc triple banks, but to the west where 
the Stour and the steep scarp above it make an almost impregnable 
natural barrier, the builders felt able to save labour by reducing 
thdr number to two. The finest of the original entrances is near 
the western end of the south side where a crack must have led up 
from the valley; the ramparts arc intumed and the inner one, 
prodigiously steep, even to-day soil stands over forty feet above 
the bottom of the ditch. The unique possession of Hod Hill has 
not yet been mendoned. In the north-west coracr a right-angled 
earthwork laid out with all the preosion of a military textbook 
was added nineteen hundred years ago Co convert this comer of the 
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native British scrongliold into a Roman fort. It seems » have 
been esublished as a garrison post in the earliest phase of the con¬ 
quest, perhaps as soon as A.D. 45, and to have been held for some 
score of years until this mild southern councry had been pacified 
and tlxe armies were piessk^ on against the stubborn resistance of 
the west and north. For some reasoo, probably never now to be 
recalled, the troops abandoned this fort in a very disorderly state; 
quantities of odds and ends of military gear have been found, both 
by ploughing and deliberate excavation, whicii must Ixave been 
left littering the ground or thrown aside in die hmmciiB. Altliough 
we cannot picture just bow the soldiers went away from tliis post 
on their last day, we can be reasonably certain it was a day in die 
reign of the Emperor Nero. I like to make that statement just 
because it is so incongruous to relate Nero with Dorset and these 
bare green downs. 

Hambledon Hill Is a for more complex site and its history a 
longer one. From Hod Hill it is reached by dropping dovm to 
the pretty lane which runs from Steeplcton Iwemc to Child 
Okeford and climbii^ up the eastern outer tail-feather of tlic dove. 
On its body, that is to say at the junction of the four promontories 
making Hambledon Hill, there are traces, so fomt as to be hard to 
distii^uish, of a simple ringwork, wliich is the earliest cardiwork 
on cither of the two hills. Recent excavations have dated it to die 
New Stone Age; as a ncoUtliic enclosure on die site of a great 
Iron Age fort it can be compared with those at Hcnibury and 
Maiden Castle. Immediately beyond It, on the long nordxcm spur 
occupying what corresponds to the upper breast, outstrctclwd 
neck and head of my bird, we find the fort of Hambledon proper, 
a magnificent snonghold with three tiers of ramparts defending 
an area of about twenty-five acres. Crossing a strong outlying 
barrier which gives additional protection against enemies advancing 
along this level neck, we can go through the south-eastern entrance 
and find a convenient vanage-poiut on the round barrow which 
stands a little way inside. This southern part of the fort is probably 
the area most recently enclosed, for it appears that in an earlier 
phase the defences ended with the more southerly of the two 
cross-banks that can still be seen traversing the narrow strip of the 
fort and dividing it into three segments. Crossing this southern 
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transverse bank (it has been pardaUy IcveUed, probably when cbe 
southern extension was made) we come upon a long barrow lying 
aloi^ the cenctal ridge, a position which makes it a conspicuous 
landmark for many miles. After tlw northern transverse bank, 
even fiunter tlian the ocher, the ridge swells again into a wider 
headland with splendid prospects up the Stour valley and westward 
as far as the Mendips. So we have walked the Icr^h of Hamble- 
don fort, ail tiie way within the procccrion of its massive three¬ 
fold defences, fn half a mile we have passed monuments from the 
Stone Ago. the Btonze Age and at least three phases of the Iron 
Age; looking back to Hod Hill we cau see tlie noac mcclunical 
liaiidiwork of die Roman l^ioiiarics vAio. by force of arms, 
brought an end to prehistoric Britain. 


£. Dors<t {Outside Cratihome Chase) 

The great expanse of brick and respectability which stcriliies 
tlie Bournemouth region encourages us to renew our journey 
from the Isle of Purbeck. The ridge of chalk which runs along it 
is the direct condnuacion of that of the blc of Wight, and one 
cannot but see its slender termination at Studland as a liand held 
longingly out to grasp that of the Needles which, however, re¬ 
mains out of reach as if die island has voyaged away, carried by lU 
white sails. Tlie alternative name for this promontory is, I see from 
the map. Handfast Point, 

The Isle of Purbcck with its well-known picturesque setting foe 
Corfo Castle is, in truth, of for greater interest for those who seek 
tbe remains of later luscory, Nevcrtlieless this stretch of Nine 
Barrows Down has an exccpiioiially fine group of round barrows, 
the largest of them affording a last view of the pale wedge of the 
Isle of Wight floating on the blue boundary of sea aod sky. About 
a mile east of Corfc there is a single long barrow and a srooe drcle, 
Nor, after passing Corfo, can I ignore Kimmetidge whose native 
black shale was exploited in the Iron Age and later for a highly 
spedaiiKd manufacture—chat of bracelets. These ornaments, 
widely exported, were turned on a simple pole lathe, and even 
to-day the shale disks which feU from the centre of the bracelets 
rum up in the soil. The villagers who found chein naturally did 
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noi« first suspect them of being the wasters of prehistoric industry, 
and gave them the name of Kimmeridgc coal money, thinking them 
to be the currency of some &iry population. 

Indeed, la this immediate neighbourhood there have been several 
of the dose and pankuUr relationships which make such a fasdna> 
ting part of the interplay between a people and its land. Of these 
the use of Kimmeridgc shale is the earliest, then foDows that of 
Puxbcck marble, a limestone built up of tlic sliells of millions of 
freshwater snails which lived and died in a sliallow Jurassic lake. 
Tim dark marble, witli the sliapcs of its unwitting creators showing 
as dearly within it as they can ever have sliowii beneath the waters 
of the lake, was greatly sought after by early medieval builders 
and appears in a hundred places, including the slender slufts of tlie 
Salisbury cathedral lancets. Then, just across Weymouth Bay is 
Portland, the island which in the late scvcncccntli and eighteenth 
centuries became a huge quarry as its fine, pale oolitic Stone was 
taken for budding after bdlding-Hon the greatest scale for Sc. 
Paul’s cathedral which for a time enjoyed a monopoly of its re¬ 
sources. It oCcted the perfect me^m for the expression of the 
severely restrained magnificence of English dassical archicecture. 

Returning to the downs and following them until tlxc chalk 
edges right up to the sea, a strenuous pull up the diff path will 
bring the traveller to Flower Barrow Camp. Its strange double 
ramparts form a bow with its ends resting on the cliff edge above 
Worbarrow Bay, The eacthworks are perfect and lofty enough to 
make this an example of Iron Age archicecture worthy of its 
magDxficent natural seedng. Just north of Osmington is the last 
and largest of our chalk>cut whiK horses^ beast unique also in 
the possession of a rider and in being so placed as to be best viewed 
from the sea. This equestrian effigy in the flat is certainly to be 
connected with a royal patron of Weymouth, George III, whom the 
municipality also honoured by a fancasdc statue on the promenade 
and by proviffing the backup women of the town wi^ bdts on 
which God Save the King was embroidered in gold. Hardy was prob¬ 
ably right, however, when m The Trumpet Major he un^died chat its 
cutting was more unmediarely inspired as a commemoration of 
the battle of Tra&lgar. I confess to a great fondness for these chalk 
^ures, otherwise there ii nothing but the tenuous connexioD 
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with ch^ famous drc at U&igton to excuse thdr inclusion in this 
book. 

After following the ridgcway on White Horse Hill past a cIuskt 
of round bartows co the north of Sutton Poyntz, it is very well 
worth while to leave it and walk south for a mile to visit the camp 
of Chalbury with its splendid view across Weymouth Bay to 
Portland and along the sweep of Chesll Bank. In so doing it is 
impossible not co notice the dramatic geological change as one 
crosses the &ult between die dialk and the limestone. Chalbiiry 
itself is stone-built; its single ramporc was originally laced wi^ 
large slabs sec on edge and reinforced with masonry. Even now 
the tops of many of these blocks can be seen projecting through 
the turf. Some of the la^er circular depressions inside die fort 
have been proved to mark the sites of substantial round huts with 
stone wall foundations and roughly paved Soor. There was a 
good deal of evidence in the rubbish found among them to suggest 
that even as late as the Iron Age some form of cannibalism was 
practised in Britain. The inhabitants were certainly akin to the 
earliest builders of Maiden Castle, but Chalbury was abandoned 
much earlier in the Iron Age and so shows no sign of the extra¬ 
ordinary elaboration of the defences carried out by the later con¬ 
querors of Maiden Castle. 

That astonishing fomess must be otze next main objective, but 
ftrst on recuQiing to the ridgeway the clusters of barrows east of 
Came Wood should be noticed as well as the CuUifoed long barrow 
which lies north of a conspicuous tree-set round barrow inovm as 
CuUiford Tree, ^e ridgeway soon strikes the Dorchester- 
Weymouth road and on the ^ side of this lughway about a mile 
towards Dorchester the colossal ramparts of Malden Ca^e can 
be seen enclosing a hill which lies a little to the north of the mam 
crest of (he downs. To say that Maiden Castle is the greatest of 
our hill-forts is quite msuSdent. To me it seems to difter in 
kind ftom all its rivals except, perhaps, Hambledon Hill. The 
colossal scale of the quadruple ramparts, dae dexibiliry with vdiich 
in spice of this bulk tliey follow the contours of a sbapely hill, the 
^tasdcal and decorative elaboration of the rwo enccances, make 
Maiden Castle at least as much a work of art as the finest medieval 
fortifications. Indeed, when seen from the air it has the quality of 
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$culptarc or of moulding, a creation very appropriate to the Oleic 
peoples who were* capable of superb curvilinear abstract design 
and of tlic powerful moulded forms shown in clwir armour, horse 
trappings and other bronzes. Here they were carving in die noble 
medium of the Ei^Ush clialk. 

Maiden Castle carries a Icn^ history behind the present visible 
snucture. Completely obliterated by the Iron Age fortifications 
arc the ditches of a New Stone Age enclosure of dw 'causewrayed' 
kind which yielded amoi^ tlxc usual litter of fibu, pottery and 
bones a very rough image of die Mother Goridcss. This compound 
was, already abandoned wlicn Stosic Age peoples raised above it a 
ritual structure probably comparable to the ‘cursus’ near Stonc- 
liciigc, a pair of panllcl ditches running just along die lull-top 
but now, like the compound, quite invisible on the ground. Ac 
one aid of it a corpse liad been buried apparcaidy after a religious 
feast; die limbs had been dismembered and, after several un¬ 
successful attempts, tire skull broken open for the extraction of tire 
brabi. Although &om many places and different ages we have 
evidence suggesting tliat our ancestors ate human flesh, this solcxmi 
intcrmeiK at Maiden Castle is our only certain record of its practice 
as a ritual act. 

For pcrliaps some sixteen or seventeen hundred years tlic hill¬ 
top seems to have been unoccupied. It was not, however, unused. 
TlUre are several round barrows near the fort, iiicluduig the 
Clandon barrow on the north-west side wlicre it must surely have 
been a chieftain who was buried with an amber cup and ornaments 
of gold. No doubt, too, the Bronze Age herdsmen allowed cheir 
cattle and sheep to crop over the banks and hollows of the long- 
derelict Stone Age earthworks. Then, quite early in the Iron Age, 
in tlae third or fourtli century B-C., Celtic tribesmen csublished 
a small stronghold there, enclosing the eastern summit in a single 
bank and ditch. These ramparts were of die kind we have found 
to be characteristic of the earlier Iron Age; banks of chalk supported 
on a wooden framework and held almost verrical between revec- 
meot walls. Later, as numbers and wealth incccased, the single 
{iftences were enlarged to enclose the whole of the long, slightly 
wajstca outline ot the mil. otiil there was notliing exceptional 
about Maiden Casde; it was one of very many defended hill-tops 
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of the d:iy^ In tl\c last century s.c. an inTadtng Celdc people who 
may have been Venede refugees from Caesar’s campaigos in 
Brittany (p. 29), took possession of the fort, and, with ikt Belgac 
perhaps already threatening from the cast, undertook the stupen¬ 
dous muldpllcadon of the defences whose results we have Inherited. 
The great depth of procecdon secured here by several lines of ram¬ 
part, and found at diis time on a smaller scale at $0 many other 
Wessex forts, is believed to have been designed to meet a new 
weapon—ilie sling. Simple though these leather slings were, choir 
rajigc of up to a hundred yards was vastly greater dun chat of the 
spears wluch hitherto had been the chief offensive iveapon. Once 
adopted, tliey were used fot defence as well ai offence. At Maiden 
Casde pebbles from Clxesil Bank served as sling-scones, and dumps 
of over twenty thousand were found buried behind the ramparts— 
ammunition never used by defenders already defeated. For, as is 
well known, this fortress, the strongest of its Idnd in Europe and a 
perpetual monument to the military cngmeciing of the Celts, did 
not prove impregnable. It did not prevent the whole territory 
&om foiling under Bdgic domination, nor, finally, could it be held 
against cite Romans. It was stormed, probably in A.D. 45, by chat 
Second Legion whose triumphant campaign across southern 
England was led by a general later to become die Emperor V espasian. 
The dramatic events of that storming have recently been recalled 
to mind after nearly two thousand years of oblivion. In the level 
space witliin the maze of earthworks procccdcg the eastern gate¬ 
ways, the excavators stumbled upon a war cemetery—a huddle of 
graves where women as well as men had been buried with their 
death-wounds upon them—hurriedly, perhaps by night- Tliat 
these bodies were in truth chose of slaughtered Britons was proved 
by the vessels containing food and drink, which in spice of the haste 
had been buried beside them. That their conquerors had been 
Romans was confirmed by what to me is one of the most dramatic, 
the most moving discoveries ever to have been made In this 
country, hi one of the skeletons the, iron head of a Roman 
dart was found embedded in the spine. Here is the point of history 
stiikuig suddenly, brutally, into the ptehiscoric life of our island. 

Although after the sack the Roman authorities saw to it that the 
new tribal capital was established at Dorchester, two miles to the 
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nordxast on the banb of the Prome, one later «7ent has left its 
traces at Maiden Casde. For some reason never to be known, a Late 
Roman temple was buUc inside the ramparts, its foundadons resting on 
the grass-grown flooR and storage pics of the prehistoric settlement. 

Just to the r^ht of the road between Maiden Castle and Dor¬ 
chester is a monument very much less conspicuous than the fort 
but with an even longer history. Tliis U Maumbury Rings, a 
substantial, circular bank with a pair of opposing entrances. The 
main bulk of thee banks was piled up nearly four thousand y«R 
ago at the end of the New Stone Age or early in the Broiiae Age, 
CO enclose a sanctuary which must have resembled a much smaller 
Avebury- When the Roman town was established at Dorchester 
the town council would liave been expected to follow custom and 
provide an amphitheatre where die citwens could enjoy such 
spccuclcs as the fighting of men and animals, interspersed, perhaps, 
by an occasional drama. There, less tliaii a jiiilc from the town and 
on an eating road, were the banks of the forgotten sanctuary— 
drcular, it is true, where amphitheatre should be oval, but re- 
presentmg a considerable saving of labour and expense. So they 
were adapted for the new purpose by a people vdio had no notion 
that remote ancesroR had met there for religious observances that 
may have been dark and barbarous but were ecrtaiiUy more signifi¬ 
cant than anything which they thcmiclves could stage. As chough 
they were to serve in turn all the main purposes of man, tb«e 
banks which had played their part for rel^ion and for plesisute 
were now to be given over to war. In X643, only a slightly shorter 
period of dme than had di>ided their secular from their religious 
use, theParliamenury forces besieging Dorchester used Maumbury 
Rings to mount their hmvy artillery. The platforms flattened out 
for the reception of the guns are still plainly vinble. lo another 
three centuries we of ibis generation were again to employ them 
for military ends. When I was last dicrc they were still serving as 
an abutment to the already slightly decrepit conacte blocks which 
had been made so hastily in ip40 in our gallant but often amateur¬ 
ish efforts to defend ourselves against invasion. It is, L cnink, as 
well that the banks raised with decr-hom picks and bone shovels 
(still to be seen in Dorchester Museum) never had to withstand the 
impact of chargii^ German tanks. 
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DorcbesCer Museum is • model of lu kind and should certainly 
be visited i it contains quantides of prehistoric rmterial, including 
the gold and amber &oia the Clandon barrow, aE admirably shown, 
as well as coUectioni illustrating the history of Dumovaria^ oc 
Roman Doccbcster. It is also worth going just outside the town 
to Poundbury not only to sec the early Iron Age fort which may 
have been established before even the first Celtic fbrdficadon of 
Maiden Casde, but also in the liope of finding a monument of a 
kind very rare in this weU*watered country>-tlie embankment of 
an aqueduct whidt once supplied Dumovaria. This aqueduct which 
probably had its intake some miles up the Frome at Norton can 
best be seen looking up the valley from the north-west comer of 
Poundbury where it shows like an embanked shelf running rouitd 
the adjacent slope of the hill. 

The downland stretching away from Dorchester as &r as Cran- 
borne Chase is not ridi in antiquity; there are round barrows, of 
course, and a long barrow on Smacam Down east of Sydling St. 
Nicholas, otherwise the finest treasures are the names of its viUages 
—Piddletrenthide, Puddletown, Ailpuddle and the 6mous Tol- 
puddle itself. There is, however, one unique monument as Inter¬ 
esting in its implJcadon of the condnuity and conservatism of rural 
life as anything in the country. This is the ^ous, the notorious, 
Ceme Abbas Giant, a hill figure cut on a westv/ard-facing slope 
of the downs only a quarter of a mile from dxc village on the 
north-west side. The Giant is roughly oaturalistic in style and 
appears to be stepping towards the right while brandishing a huge, 
heavily-knobbed dub in his right Iwud. Like the Long Man of 
Wilmington, but unlike most other hill figures, the Ceme Giant 
ii drawn in outline, an outline formed by a chalk-filled trench 
about two feet wide and two feet deep. This technique has allowed 
the representation of internal features, Including facial features 
(with the nose modelled in relief), nipples, ribs shown with a 
Rouanlc-likc emphasis, and the erect phallui and testicles which are 
the source of so much interest and so liccle open comment. The 
proportions are truly gigantic; the height of the figure is z8o feet, 
the dub is lao feet long and the phallus measures thirty feel. 
In the drawing reproduced in the GentUman's Magazine of 17^4. 
the earliast known portrait, the navel is strongly marked; this has 
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now become oversown but an sdli be faindy di^uiiguislicd in 
air phorogrephs. Near the top of the hill and immediately above 
ihc Giant's raised left arm is an unusual enclosure known loeally 
as tlic Frying Pan; it lias a double bank and ditch, very rouglily 
rectangul^ in plan and measuring a hundred feet by seventy-five 
feet. What is highly intetcsiing and significant about the Frying 
Pan is char uutil quite recent years it was used annually for maypole 
dandng on May Day, a celebration wliich ilxroiighouc Europe is 
fiankly concerned with fertility, the pole symbolizing at once the 
phallus and the tree. 

There are no very early references to the Giant, but there are 
legends which suggest that its existence was known but deliberately 
held secret. Wilbam of Malmesbury recounts a legend cmxccriung 
the foundation of Ceme Abbey which can hardly be irrelevant 
It tells how when St Augustine arrived with other missionaries 
to convert tlxe Dorset Heathen, they were violently received, tails 
were tied to their garments and they were driven ignominiously 
ivny. The saint ^ed God to his help to provide all children 
bom in the village with tails undl such time as the patents should 
repent of their paganism. This, the legend says, they soon did, * 
St. Augustine returning by invitation and founding an abbey 
which he called Ccmal because he had there secu God (Latin, eemo, 

I see, and Hebrew El. God) I Tins talc, already highly su^cstive, 
is brought closer to the Giant by Walter of Coventry, writing in 
the thiiteendz century. He describes the same extraordinary 
events, but after mentioning Ceme and saying chat it is in Dorset 
he adds, ‘la which district the god Helith was once worshipped’. 
Next Camden states that Augustine founded Ceme Abbey to 
celebrate having * broken in pieces Heil die idol of the heathen 
English Saxons’, wiule Gibwn, Camden’s sevcntccath-ceatury 
editor, was the first to identify Heil with the Ceme Glanc. In 17^4 
Scukeley declared that the Giant was blown locally as Helis. 
These legends, records, local names, all harmonize admirably with 
the history and interpretation suggested by the figure usclf. The 
Giant with his knobbed dub suggests Hercules; the undistinguished 
naturalism of the work would be appropriate to provincial Roman 
British art; there are Roman bronze cepresenudons of a club- 
bearii^ Hercules remarkably like the Ceme figure; it is possible 
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to link the name Hclith by way o£ the ‘wild hunter’ Helethkin or 
Hctle with Herculea (curiously cnoi^h another line of derivations 
connects the Roman god wiA Harlequin). Thus there is a very 
good case indeed for believing that this outline was cut on ia 
Dorset hillside during the Roman occupation, possibly cowards 
the end of the second century when the Emperor Commodua waa 
deliberately reviving the cult of Hercules. Yet from the beginjung 
the fertility element was strong, and the Roman god must have 
been partly identified, as so often happened, with some local cult 
or notion, let us say with a Brlddi Priapus, whose symbol was 
added uiito Hercules, and whose power and significance were, 
inevitably, to prove tlw most enduruig amoi^ a peasant population. 

Here at Ceme, as at Uffiiigton, wliat strikes most dcc^y into the 
imagination ii the realization that for more th an a millamium and 
a half, country people liavc kept iliia figure in being, defending it 
against the steady encroadimcnt of grass and weeds, indeed, the 
survival of the Giant ia mote astonishing chan that of the White 
Horse, partly because of die more delicate and tenuous form, a 
mete line on the turf, but still more for his unashamed paganism, 
the frank assertion of a symbol which for at least thirteen centuries 
of his existence must have given violent offence to the supposed 
&ith of those who tended it- It is an added triumph that it is not 
only the parish priest he has had to overrule; for nearly a thousand 
years he was the near neigUaour of Ceme Abbey. Now he is no 
longer served by true followers, for his msimtenance has become 
the responsibility of the National Trust. Nothu^ could be more 
ficQng to the age, yet perhaps even reason and officialdom will 
Jiot alcogethcr succeed where Chrisrianiry &iled; it is said that 
young girls are still net beyond secJdng the Giant's aid by an 
occasional visit, or even by a night spent on the hillside. 

Ceme Abbas has certainly saved the country to the north oi 
Dorchester from sCcriliry, but it is the upland area to the west of 
the down, between the Maiden Newton road and the sea, which b 
fin richer in antiquirics—although of a less unusual kind. There 
are in fact three circles of stan^r^'Stones in this small area, and 
among the eleven long barrows several have megallthk burial- 
chambers. It would, in fact, be an excellent place in which to 
study the relationship between the earthen long barrow of the 
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W«$<x aad Sussex kind and die chambered long barrow of the 
west, a rcladonslup wliich still baffles ardiaeology. 

By far the most enjoyable part of this area is the scrctdi of down 
which runs from soudi of Maidcai Casdc (where we left the ridge- 
way on the Weymouth road) to the sea near Swyrc. It is a ric^c 
wiA wonderful prospects alor^ the coast and wlicrc, with a tele¬ 
scope, one might watch the wild elegance of life in the famous 
swannery at Abbotsbury and where, too, at die Hardy Monument 
on Blackdown one can do honour to Thomas Mastcrinan Hardy, 
Nelson's friend, who is commemorated Jicrc because l«s family 
home was at Porcisliain. Among innumerable round and a few 
long barrows, the most interesting antiquities on these downs arc 
die Hell Stone, a chambered long barrow nordi-cast of lh>rtiJiam 
whose fine megaliths have been rebuilt in a picturesque if incorrect 
f ash ion, die remains of a stone circle on lianiptoii Down a little 
further west, and a second chambered long barrow, more gently 
named—the Grey Mare and hec Coles—wliidi occupies a most 
lovely position on the hill overlooking Abbotsbury- Finally, 
turning a mile inland, there is a larger and better-preserved ring of 
stalling stones on a spur above the village of Little Bredy. 

Although its pleasures cannot be compared widi those of tlic 
marine rii^cway, the Dorchestcr-to-Bridport lugh road passes 
quite a throng of prehistoric remains. Near Wintcrbonic Abbas 
(where the Roman road leaves the modem one and heads for 
Eggardon Hill), there is the Pound long barrow on the right and 
two others, those of Longlands and Wintcrbonic Stcepleton, on 
the left I just between tliem and close beside the liigli road stands 
the Nine Stones, tlie last of this group of West Dorset stone circles. 

Further on, round and beyond Kingston Russell, the Ordnance 
map is enough to show the concentration of mijior sites; pardcukr 
mention might be made of the long barrow and ocher interesting 
earthworks on Martin's Down and the earthen circle, probably 
a sacred enclosure, opposite die turning to Lictoa Cheyney. 

I should be reluctant to leave the chalk of southern England, the 
downland whose ample plains, whose nobly rounded bills and 
combes, have been found to carry so many of the marks of pre- 
iustcric life and so many, too, of ita most famous monuments, with 
this poor catalogue of wayside relics. One ancient site still remains 
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whicL dots in face nmd on the last ba$Hon of cKt chalk, aud offers a 
worthy parting place- Fortunately no motor road approaches 
closely to Eggardon Hill; the neatest is at AskersweU, but any 
unhurried traveller will do fer better to use the Roman road, either 
Following it &om its first parciug from the naain toad befiore 
Winterbourne Abbas or joinii^ ic nonh oF Kingston Russel. This 
road keeps along liigh ground for nulc after mile, rarely dropping 
bclovkT the six-hundKd-ibot contour Imc. As it approaches Eggar¬ 
don it passes standing stones on its right and tlien enters tlic high 
narrow ctese on wliicli five promontories converge. It is im¬ 
pressive here, and in many lights sombre enough &r some fatal 
Hardy baekdocli. It seems ancient and remote. Tlic cracks leading 
in from tlicir fjvc spurs run together among a scatter of round 
barrows. Standing on the crest there is no difficulty in picturing 
an Ei^lond wicKouC railways or metalled roads where all chorough- 
fitfcs were as simple, as lonely, as those at this lofty cross-roads. 
Straight ahead rise the tiered ramparts of pardon, a irugnificcnt 
Iron Age fort on the westernmost of all chc spurs, a promontory 
wlucli passes eight hundred feet at its behest point. From this 
summit there is a superb outlook cowards the west country, the 
chalk drops sheer away from the western ramparts and there h no 
more of it; this pure deposit of the Creta c eous seas which has 
carried us all the way from the white cliffs of Dover has come to 
an end; there is no more chalk between us and America. Instead 
we arc looking down upon a charmingly diversified landscape of 
limestone mir^lcd with Greensand; some of the abrupt, perky little 
hdls, so unlike the slow curves of the chalk, are crowned with 
woodland or tufts of trees and recall those miniature bluc^eat 
worlds which show over the shoulder of the Virgin Mary or in 
other background crannies of Italian paintings. For me Wessex 
ends with 4 e chalk, and at Eggardon the West Country begins. 



Chapter Five 

TH£ SOUTH-WEST 

A. West Dosser ano East Drvon 
B- Bath» Bmstoi and the Mekdips 

C. The Quantocks, ExMOoa and Dartmoor 

D. COBNWAll 

M any people, I know, woiJd include West Donct and even 
Ease Dev^ and parts of Somersec in Wessex, but lO nre they 
belong wholly to the south-west, while Wessex n»ust always 
remain the wliitc land of the southern clulk. 

On the other hand, it esmnoe be denied that the South-West, 
when so widely defined, does ^ into two pans. First all that 
country which is gcol^cahy middle-aged; the Gault and Green¬ 
sand of west Dorset widi the mysterious smoky Blue Lias which is 
exposed at Lyme B-egh in a crumbling cliff full of ammonites, 
belemnites and many of the grotesque reptiles of the Jurasric world 
in which it v/as fornied. Here already one finds country charactcr- 
isric of the west, bare uplands with small valleys, intensely fertile 
valleys, which in the spring seem like panniers lined with moss and 
ferns, and spilling over with kingcups, bluebells, primroses, ano- 
mones, daffodils, all those Eowers of the stream, the sheltered 
copse and meadow which have been so often praised by our poets 
th^ their very names can be heard singing. To this division also 
belongs all Somerset between the Mendips and the Quantocb, much 
of it youi^ alluvial land, and that part of east Devon which is as 
red as a cow, a redness left in iti sandstones and marls by the desert 
sun of Permian times. 

For the rest the main body of the Soudi-West is made up of 
andent rocks which relate it to the highland country of Wales 
and the North; there is, however, one infiuendal disdnedon b^ 
tween them, the rocky plateaus and valleys of this penixuula have 
never been carved or ground by ice, for throughout the Ice Age 
they lay dear of it, well beyond the edge of the gUders. Thdr 
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Kructure, with ridge aiid valley nmiung ea$t and west, is due to 
folding during the second great age of mountain-building, chat sen 
called Arraorican upheaval which immediately followed the 
formation of out coal measures. It is good exercise for the imagina^ 
tioti while walking along some deep Devon lane with a flowery 
stream flowing down through the hazels, co think how this delidom, 
this paradisical crevice between hills was created by griizi upheaval 
at a time when Eshes were still the dominant population, and the 
highest form wluch life had achieved. The u^caval preyed the 
rocks against the resistant mass of tlu: Welsh mountains and the 
result was the sharp folding of tlie strata often so conspicuous on 
the coasts, for example in the extraordinary zig-zag pleating visible 
in the cliif and foreshore at Bude in Cornwall. The maiii upland 
areas, areas wliere we shall find the remains of prehistoric activity 
to be greatest, ate the Mendips, composed of an andem and very 
hard variety of limestone, the Quantock Hills and Exmoor of a 
yet older dark-coloured sandstone, and Dartmoor, Bodmin Moor, 
St. Austell and other moorland, all of them granite masses which 
are In fact no more than the denuded roots of the lofty mountains 
built at that remote time. Pahaps the most intecesting region 
of all, and the most ancient, is round the Lizard headland of Corn¬ 
wall where rocks laid down loi^ before the flrst ^int shapings of 
life have been tossed about in confusion and mingled with such 
volcanic outpourings as die :^ous Lizard serpentine, now cut 
and polished into a Utter of useless ash-trays, bo^s and candle- 
sdeb. 

Approaching* the South-West, as we have, from Wessex, we 
enter firsc inro the lo\^and country of mild yet sudden hills and 
wide, wooded vales which we looked down upon from that last 
crest of the chalk, the fbrafr ed mass of E^ardon Hill. 

In this part of Dorset and Devon there are, indeed, very few anti¬ 
quities its Greensand and Uas were heavily forested in early 
dmes. There are, however, some macb of Iron Age secdcraent, 
The road from Beaminster to Axminster follows high ground and 
soon after Broadwindsor it climbs towards its highest point where 
it runs below the steep brow of Pilsdon Pen, a hill which passes nine 
hundred feet and whose heather-and-braeken-covered ridge in 
man y lights makes it a forbidding presence in this predominantly 
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green and tender countryside. The soutliau cixd of the Peu im¬ 
mediately above tlie road is defended by the ramparts of a strong 
ton Age camp widr its main mtrance on the north, this being 
elaborately fortitied as a protecdon against attack along the level 
ridge. The oudook from die ramparts is extraorduurily fme; 
westward one can turn back to tlxc dialk scarp, to the north die 
Axe winds tltfough its prosperous valley, while to die sontli one 
commands the wide trough of Marsliivood Vale whose little Ns'oods 
and trcc-fJIcd liedgcs still give it somccliiiig of the forcited look 
wliich must have been familiar to die Celts wlu> built and held 
these ramparts- Beyond tlic pretty irngularitics of tlic ft'asdiiic 
between Bridpott and Lynic Regis [a pretty English coast that one 
could hardly suspect of sheltering so many savage inoiisters, the 
ichtliyosaurs and other reptiles of tlic Lbs), tlic sea is clearly visible 
whetlicr It sliows as a sliining blade lighter tliaii the sky or as a dark 
blue rod laid against it At the western end of the Vale, it is possible 
to distinguish another fort, Lambert’s Castle, dose by die viUage 
of Marshwood, while beyond again Musbury overlooks the mouth 
of the Axe. 

After Pilsdon Pen diere is little that is worth a visit on the near 
side of Honiton, although for chose who may have time to while 
away in diis most agreeable country, I will name Membupy and 
Stockland Great Camp to the north of the road, and to die south 
the round barrows on Gictisham and Farway Hills and on Broad 
Down, Blackbury Casdc, and Sidbury Castle which occupies one 
of the line ef headlands, regular as butcreses, which tributary 
streams have cut along the western bank of the Sid. Four miles 
beyond Honiton on the CuUompton road, is a site pleasant to visir, 
spectacular, and of very great interest in our prehistory. This is 
Ac fore of Hembury which tops a hill ujimediacely above the road 
rather like a milder and more wooded Pilsdon. The two are, 
indeed, very similar, both of them long oval fores occupying the 
southern extremity of yet longer ridges—but Hembury is the more 
interesting because it has been excavated. An easy path leads up 
through trees and the side of the hill is also* extensively wooded; 
the interioc of the fort, and in some places the ramparts themselves, 
ate covered with bracken which in summer and autumn makea 
a breast-high sea of green or tawny orange all but swamping the 
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fbmEcadom. PaniaiUrly is cliii true at the {tt, northein end 
where a particularly fine intuined entrance leads in through a 
sl%ht hollow do%vn whicli the bracken seems to swirl like a wliirl- 
pool. Excavation proved^ ^uicc unexpectedly, cliac like the Trundle 
and (as was later discovered) Maiden Castle, die Iron Age ramparts 
overlie a New Stone Age enclosure with a causewayed plan; such 
an assodaiion immediately links tliis flat-topped, heathy, Greensand 
liill witli the smoodi rounded contour of the Wessex chalk. Unlike 
its Wessex counterparts, Iiowevcr, this Devon camp has been 
shown to possess at least one hut site, tlic remains of a fairly su^ 
standal building. Although Hembury, die inost westedy of all 
known causewayed camps, is only thirty miles beyond Maiden 
Castle, its occupants must liavc had to contend with widely different 
agricultural and pastoral conditions, and when they lent over their 
fences CO scan their territory tlieir eyes certainly reseed on a very 
different landscape. 

As is usual wi^ our hill-top sites in the south, there seems to have 
been no occupation during the fifteen hundred years of the Bronze 
Age, but very early in the Iron Age Hembury was again tenanted. 
Tins setdement, which may have begun in the fourth or even the 
late fifth century B.C., was unfortified, the first Iron Age ramparts 
going up in the third century. These were multiplied and strength¬ 
ened in the last century B.C.; finally a rather weak rampart was 
thrown across die middle of the fort in Bclgic times. 

After Hembury there arc no antiquities of note in all the low- 
lying country between the Biackdown Hills and die river Exe 
and I will diercfore cake the opportunicy to break off and approach 
the ancient, rocky pare of the peninsula afresh from the north—a 
step which demands a preliminary retreat towards the noich-east as 
far as the isobted limestone wall of the Mendips and a hcde beyond. 


B. Bath, Bristoi end ihs Mendipt 

I will, in fact, retreat to Bath, a city created by a sodety perhaps 
more remote from the life of prehistoric times than is our own. 
Perhaps, indeed, this gracious eighteenth-century dey full of the 
confident perfecdoii of its terraces and crescents has most in com¬ 
mon with the Roman spa, Sulis, whose remains it incorporates. 
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The la^ Roman hot bath is well worth swing, its special 
appeal lying not in the stimulating strangeness of many prclustoric 
sites, die feeling of contact with a world very unlike our own, but 
the converse of chat emotion, equally a pleasure, ui the recognition 
of a cosy similarity. One looks at tlie batli, so like a small but 
digDificd sdiool swimming-bath; one bends down and examines 
die longtli of lead piping whidi die Romans laid » bring in the 
wafer from die hot spring. 'Good gracioiw/ one says, ‘so cliey 
had plumbers cool’ 

There is, however, one work of art in die collection of the 
associated museum which docs Wk back to die strange and darker 
world. This is die pediment sun^iving £wm tlic temple of Sul, 
the goddess of the hoc spring from wluch the town iias drawn iu 
prosperity and its name. On a sJiield which forms the centrepiece 
of what is otlierwisc a conventional Roman arrangement of 
trophies, is a haunting free, with fierce yet cunnented eyes, en¬ 
tirely cndfclcd by the writhing locks of its own liair and beard- 
locks which nughc equally wcU be flames and wliich conceal 
bclund diem a pair of wii^. Although die esscntUlly Celtic and 
unclassical spirit of this piece of sculpture lus always been recog¬ 
nized. it has, from some preconception, been identified as a Gorgon’s 
head- It seems far more likdy chat it is in fret a rendering of the 
Celtic suji-god, perhaps indeei in spite of the difficulty of the sex, 
of some aspect of Sul, the presiding deity of die place. However 
this may be, in looking at wlut is certainly the finest example of 
(he mopumental sculpture of the Romanized Brirons, we are seeing 
a creation which expresses lomedung of die spirit, of the imagina¬ 
tive vision of the ancestral Celts, of the preliistoric Britain wluch 
could not in its own day achieve so enduring an expression. 

There are a number of minor earthworks, Celtic field lynchets, 
barrows and undistinguished fortified enclosures, oo the hills round 
Bach, parQcuUrly on Lansdown and Bathaxnpton Downs. On 
these last idls we again encountec Wansdyke which from here 
runs south-west to Englishcombe, then on to be seen at its best 
where it adjoins Scantc^ury fort near Stanton Prior; It mounts 
towards Dundry past MaesknoU fort and the large round mound of 
MaesknoU Tump before dropping over the steep shoulder of 
Dundry. From that point it b^mes so faint as to be very hard to 
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trace as it follows its westward line across the coastal plain to end 
near Poftishead in die marshy borders of the Severn Sea. Not far 
to the south of the line of Wansdyke is one of the most unusual' 
monuments in elds part of tlie country, the complex group of 
stone circles and avenues which lie between the parish church of 
Stanton Drew and the banks of the little rivet Chew. The largest 
drcle, with a diameter of over three hundred and fifty feet, stands 
in the meadow near the stream; it is badly mutilated but there 
arc still two dozen stones standing—blocks of conglomerate and 
limestone averagii^ about six feet in lieight Another much 
smaller ring of eight stones adjoins it on die northeast side, and 
both drdes, large and small, ^ve short and straggly ahgmnenis 
of stones leading in an easterly direction. A third circle, inter- 
mediate in 8j2e and with a dozen standing stones, occupies biglw 
ground some seven hundred feet soudi-wcst of the great drcle; 
to die w^sc again and close beside Scantou Drew Church is the 
Cove, a group of three long blocks of scone, two upright and one 
now recumbw. They are interesting, these scattered groups of 
m^alithic aichicecciire, yet, partly perhaps because of their simple 
rural surroundings, they are not impressive and fiiil to rouse the 
imagination. They lack both the tremendous impact of Avebuty 
oc Stonehenge and the wistfidness, melancholy, the sense of tu 
Umps ptrdus of all the monuments which stand in lonely places, 
utterly deserted on moors and fells. Here in the sleepy atmosphere 
of a Somerset village one can only look at these blocks still marking 
out the form of loi^fotgotten rituals and wonder vainly wKat was 
enacted here three or font thousand yean ago—what were the 
movements, the ritual accoutrements of the pamdpants; what 
the imaginative obsession which informed them. One grasps after 
the past inspiration all the more because it has vanished SO com¬ 
pletely from these comfortable fields. 

Due west of Stanton Drew, beyond Dundry Hill on die high 
ground crossed by the Bristol-to-Axhridge road, there is a small 
group of long barrows. The most attractively named is Fairy’s 
Toot near Ncmpnctt Thrubwell, once a fine chambered tomb- 
Its ruin at the hands of toad-menders is described in a Centimans 
Magazine of the late eighteenth century with a zest which must 
cause pain to the archaeologist who would dearly Eke to recover 
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the skeietorts together with ihc 'citacombs' in which they lay. 
Now there is no more than an untidy mound from wluch a few 
SCODCS protrude. A mile or so furtlicr north tlicrc ate the long 
barrow*** of RcdJull and Felton, and between them ihc rcnuiiis of a 
chambered example known as the Waterstone for the reason that 
the Huge roofing sbb. now fallen, has a hollow face in wliich rain 
collccu in a small pool 

One otiicf site in the nciglibourhood of Bristol demands a visit 
both for its own sake ajtd foe the dramatic beauty of its position. 
Tlus is Cadbury Camp wliich lies towards the jwrrow cxircmicy 
of tltc toi^ue of high ground running from Bristol to meet rlie 
coast at Clcvcdon. It is a srrong and perfectly preserved Iron Age 
hiJl'fbrt wiclt double ramparts strciigtlicned tv> (luce at (he point 
where approach along die ridge is easy. Sranding on the walls at 
the western, seaward end one commands a scene exquisitely com¬ 
posed of lajid and water. Straight ahead die woody spuic of die 
ridge hides Clevcdou and one looks over the glimmering wedge of 
water which ts the Bristol Channel and the Severn Sea straight to 
the Welsh coast, where Cardiff is reduced to an iiuioccnt blur at 
the foot of the wall of the South Welsh mountains. It is a wall 
softly coloured and insubsiannal yet proclaiming in sonic mysterious 
way its lofty mass and mountain dignity. Immediately below ro 
the north lies the lusli green strip of tlic curiously-named Gotdano 
valley leading to FordsKcad and Avonmouth, wliilc in tlic opposite 
direction the prospect as far as the Mendips is across a low coastal 
plain, cut up into innumerable jigsaw pieces with the fine bright 
lines of dykes and streams. Finally, due east, at the base of the 
ridge oil wliich Cadbury stands, the city of Bristol climbs up from its 
river to its hills, with the strong rectangular shapes of warehouses 
and ^ctories asserting their logic against this othetwise fairy 
landscape. 

It is now time to approach the Mendips themselves, but I propose 
to do so not by the watery plain across which we have been sur¬ 
veying them but from the eastern end, a move which necessitates 
a return to the country south of Bath. Here, before mounting 
on to the main ridge, it will be well to mention a group of loi^ 
barrows scattered round the headwaters of the Avon to the south 
of Bradfbrd-on-Avon, a small town that possesses the best Saxon 
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church in tbc country. By fw the most important is the notchem- 
most of the group, the chambered long barrow of Stoney Littleton 
which lies on a hill slope chrccH^uancrs of a mile 50utb-we« of 
Wellow Churcli, Like Fairy Toot, this is an outlier of the finest 
and supposedly earliest type of the Cotswold megaljthic barrow; 
like them the imposii^ entrance portal is approached ^ough a 
forecourt, or recess, in the large end of the mound, and itself leads 
into a passage with cells opening off it on either side. Here at 
Stoncy Littleton clwre were six side cells in all, skilfully built of 
mcgabthic uprights packed with drystone walling and with a 
roughly but effectively corbelled roof Although it was plundered 
of its skeletons and grave-goods in the eighteenth and early mne- 
tecntli centuries, the architecture is itself unusually complete, and 
other than the Cotswold Hetty Fcgler s Tump there u nowhere m 
England or Wales wlieie one can better experienw the anaect 
cbaracccr of these earth* fast sepulchres, where the bodies of the Scone 
Age dead were returned to the Great Goddess. 

Of the more southerly members of the group, I will mention 
the Devil's Bed and Bolster near Rode only for tlw sake of its 
name; the other three are immediately north and west of Frome. 

In mounting on to Menip, that isolated ridge of Carboniferous 
Limestone whose substance had been laid dovm before the coal- 
measure forests were flourishing, we are again in cou^ where a 
continuous route is possible, and where, on thousand-foot upiancts, 
the enduring handiwork of prehistoric man is conspicuous among 
that of his descendants- At this caseem end by which our apprw^ 
is made the ndge is much broken, and having in pert been thickly 
forested lias far less of antiquity to show than the ptf 

The traveller may like to climb up by the Roman road from Bath 
to llchestcr. the Fosse Way, and find himself at a Roman cross¬ 
roads near OakhiU where this toad encounters anotiiet cotnmg 
from the ease and running along the summit of Mcadip- No doubt 
it served the lead-mines which were of such importance m the 
economics of the Roman pto^hnee- On the way he should tw 
atidc to see the exceptionally fine specimen of a promOTtory fert 
on Blacker's Hill near Chilcompton and Downside; the sides ot 
the headland fell away into steep ravines, and runniiig ^tween 
them is a massive rampart wluch still stands forry feet above its 
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ditch. Psuing over (o the southern side tlwre is the strongly 
defended fore of Macsbirry with its muldple walb and also a litd^ 
known stwic circle at Crackncll above Croscombe, about two 
miles west of Wells. ImmcdLitcly ro the north of that most en¬ 
chanting small catltedral city there is a long barrow as well as round 
barrows on Pen HiU» and then, two miles further towards ilic sea, 
is one of the most famous sites of Mendip and one of the most 
romantic in our prehistory. This is the Wookey flolc ravine. 
Suddenly, at a step, we arc back at a fir earlier time, at a place 
inhabited lon^ before any man lud cultivated die soil of Britain 
or led animals to its pastures. 

The ravine cuts into tlie southern focc of the Mendips, ending in 
a precipitous rock foce below wlncli the river Axe flows out from 
tunnels and vaults it has dissolved for itself in die limestone mass. 
It glides out silently and darkly as though it had gained a pro¬ 
fundity of feeling in its subterranean journey. We are concerned 
with three eaves in the ravine, all of them occupied by troglodytes 
though at very different periods. The fine is the Hyaena Den, a 
small cave in the i%hc-hand side of the ravine approached aaoss 
a rustic bridge. The Hyaena Den was first discovered in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and digging was begun tlicre, 
almost in the year of the publication of the Origin of Species, under 
the direction of Sir William Boyd Dawkins, who was himsedf 
so mudi concerned in the struggle which led to the recognition 
of the Hthmo undreamt-of antiquity of man. It proved to contain 
vase masses of animal bones which had been lying there between 
twenty and a hundred thousand years. There in the heart of Somer¬ 
set, Victorian gentlemen unearthed the remains of cave Kon, cave 
and grizzly bears, mammotb, woolly rhinoceros, bison, Irish elk. 
and many other species including great numbers of hyaenas, These 
last unpleasant beasts had been responsible for drawing in many of 
the other species, either as prey or carrion: but no: all of thein, 
for the ashes of camp fires, burnt bones and implements of flint 
and chert told of the use of the cave by Old Stone Age hunters. 
Whether die human formlies bad actually to expel the hyaenas 
before they could claim the shelter of the cave who shall say, bw 
the place must have been foul and fistid enough with the rank smell 

ofthe dogs and their pucrifyii^ middens. On the other hand, any 
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cave was wclccmc in gladal winters and at Wookey the wa£« 
supply was exccUent Certainly hunting parties returned to the 
place from time to time over a great span of years, titough all 
within the last phase of the Old Stone Age when the gJaaers, 
having ground ihcif way southward for the last time, alccmarcly 
melted back during a slightly warmer spell or advanced agam wiA 
the intensifying cold-tKe minor osdlladons which preceded the 
end of die Ice Age. Hjgh above die Hyaeru Den opens the Badger 
Hole, another small cave which has been atplorcd in recent y^. 
The last occupants'were, indeed, badgers; they were preceded by 
Koman Britons, while the first human inhabitants were again 

Stone Age hunters. , 

Wookey Hole itself bas a narrow entrance jurt above the 
jpot at which the Axe glides out from under die ptcdpicc at the 
Iwad of the ravine. It is far more spadous than the ether »ve^ 
with three open chambcK hung with stalactites throng v^ch 
the Axe flows and widens to a lake. It is now flood-lit and makes a 
pretty spectade for those who like such places. More caves stre^ 
deep into the rock below the water, and divers l^yc already djs- 
covered seven of them—dangerous exploration which has had its 
Realities. Here in Wookey there was no Scone Age octmpatioa, 
but the chambets nude a home for Celtic Britons of the lace Irra 
Aee, poor cousuis of the villagers of Glastonbury and Meae (p. i44)* 
It rcr^d the home of tiieir descendants long after the Rot^ 
coniocst, There is a tradition that in die Middle Ages, Wookey 
Hole was the lair of a troublesome witch, and her body, cumed to 
stone by an exorefring monk, now stands m the cayc as a large 
solagmite. It seems not altogether impossible chat thu 
the vague memory of a tragedy winch in ftci overtook its Bn^ 
occupants. Excavators found that the outer part of the cayc had 
been used as a stable for goati-it comained chek dung, the <haTred 
stump of a cethering-post, a pot probably used for milkii^, and 
the bones of two goats. Id a rock fissure close at ^ was a hi^ 
skeleton, body of some troglodyte who had died folly cloth^ ad 
cquipped-^arrying knife, da^ec, bill-hook and a stalagnu^ biU 
whidi must, I think, have been an unavailmg lucky charm. 
oret the cause, and one suspects suffocation by smoke, to cablcan 
of death waited two thousand years for the curtaia to rise upon it. 
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Not iar w«c of Wookey is the ht laigor and more spectacular 
Ebbor Gorge, wonb visiting for its own sake, and with eaves 
where ocher Old Stone Age remains have been found. This, how¬ 
ever. is the point at which one should again mounr on to the summit 
of dw ridge to «e the sights of Priddy which arc both many and 
varied. Pint, well to the south of the village, there is a long barrow 
of no very distingubbed presence and of less interest chan die re¬ 
markable scatter of over a hundred round barrows on the lulls 
round about, many of which have yielded unporwnt funerary 
vessels and bronac implements. The most striking arc Priddy 
Nine Banows not far from the Miners' Arms, and tlic Ashen Hill 
group of eight bowl barrows fonning a line a little way to the north 
of them. Finally, at die Castle of Comfort Inn, are the well-known 
Priddy Grclcs, a row of no less than four earthen rings each with 
an inside diameter of about five hundred and fifty feet. They may 
be sanctuaries related to the familiar Bronze Age form, but they 
are without any entrances and the dirdics lie outside the banb. 

There is no need to doubt that the next ate is indeed one of these 
sanctuaries. Gorsey Bigbury, near Longwood Farm in die parbh 
of Chanerhomc, is a circular enclosure one hundred and sixty feet 
across and with a ditch duly lying inadc the bank- Tlic single 
entrance is on the north side. Excavation has dated it to the early 
Bronze Age and it b very probable that there was once a horscslioc 
setting of wooden posts inside the earthwork. 

Thb parish of Charterhouse holds within ie boundaries die 
centre of the Roman lead-mining industry, the most intensive 
workings having been made within die area known as the Town 
Field. Lead, with the silver it contained, was one of die most 
important mineral resources of Britain and one of the minor 
attractions which helped to draw the Romans across the Channel, 
They were up on Mendip exploiting the mines with extraordinary 
speed, for the first known ‘pig' of lei shows it to have been poured 
into its mould in a.d. 49 , only half a dozen years after the first 
landings in Kent. What the Roman engineers found when they 
arrived b not exactly known, but the Britons were already mining 
on a small scale, for net-sinkers of Mendip lead were used in the 
Glastonbury lake village, and it seems that it was being used as a 
source of silver already m the dme of Augustas. The Romans, 
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however, ioon enormously mcreised the capadry of the mines, 
working them at first under military control, an arrangement 
wHch wai probably relaxed when the region was cndrcly padfied 
and the military &onders had been advanced to Wales. 

The miners had a small town here at Charterhouse, presumably 
a rough, tough place rather like an American frontier town in 
pioneering days, but with a certain authority provided by the 
soldiers and by the fact that all lire proceeds of the mines were 
Imperial property—the very 'pigs' being marked with the Em¬ 
peror’s name. Odds and ends of the miners’ possessions arc found 
from time to time, including coins and brooches so numerous chat 
one feels they were regarded mudt as wc regard safry-piiis. The 
only conspicuous relic of the towu is a small oval amphitheatre at 
Charterhouse, where wc can suppose that the tastes of the commun- 
iry were sarisfled with bull and bear fightiiig and odicr sports of 
the kind that were still enjoyed on Tlwmcs-sidc in Shakespeare's 
day. 

On Mendip the traveller can make within a little space vast excur¬ 
sions in time. From this small minir^ town r^ch we imagine 
so well from our own experience, with its regular work and pay¬ 
days, its officials and soldiers, its regulations, gamblu^ and spore at 
the stadium, we make out way deep into the rock, deep bto 
dme and in» the depths of human consdousness. Cheddar Gorge, 
in spite of its tourism, in spite of its assodation with one of the least 
subtle of cheeses, is yet one of the very few places in tlus island 
where it u possible to imagine the hunting communities of the Old 
Scone Age experiencing life in forms utterly unlike our own. 
One branch of the gorge begins not frr from Chartcrliousc, but 
the h^hway follows a more southerly branch. By path or road 
the traveUer can wind downwards between mounting walls of 
limestone, grey and buff, dissolved by water into ledges, dutmgs, 
columns and bastions with surfaces like wrinkled peasant-skin. 
These rocks are hung with ivy and lodge thousands of jackdaws 
which may leave their crevices to swirl against the sky, sparterii^ 
the ear with their quick, discontented cries. 

Towards the bottom of the ravine where the cliiTs stand so high 
overhead that one feels as deeply imprisoned as in Manhattan, 
the dark eyes of caves look out on to the gorge and among them * 
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arc Kveral wMch gave shelter to the Palaeolithic hunters. Here 
the fimilics lived near die cave mouth where daylight could reach 
them, perhaps building a screen against die wind and sleeping with 
the fire between them and the arcnc night. In winter the cave was 
for each fenuly group its centre of existence. There fUnt imple¬ 
ments were and bone ones carved and ground, skins were 
prepared and turned into dodies, dioi^s and foot coverings. There, 
if chance decreed it in these Iiascy lives, infants were bom and die 
dead buried. There the successful hunters bore back dieir bag of 
reiudeer, horse, bear and boar, and devoured the meat by the camp 
fire. How often retumif^ hunting parties must have crossed die 
lip of the gorge in early winter twilight and seen the cave, not now 
like a dark eye, but a red one, glowing with Ercliglit. The men 
went down the tinkling, icy tracks, familiar to ilieir feet, aware 
without diought that there, with warmth and food and rest, the 
women were awaking them Inside the cave. 

In the chief C.hfAAar show place, Gough’s Cave, the visitor can 
see hunting knives, spear and dart heads, scrapers for skins, made on 
slender flint flakes; there are also those rare perfi>rated antler 
tools which were probably used for die sofeemng of Icadier thongs. 
There, too, like the relics of a saint, the skeleton of Cheddar Man is 
exposed under a glass case. This tnan, togudivr with lus pre¬ 
decessors and descendants, lived in the go^e towards die very end 
of the Ice Age, \^en reindeer and horse were the most abundant 
game. Another small opening, known as Soldier’s Hole, which 
can be reached by saambling some two hundred yards above 
Gough's, may have been inhabited radier earlier; two of the dun 
laur^caf shaped spearheads, most delicately chipped, that were a 
characteristic of this earlier phase, were found in Soldier’s Hole 
and are now e:dubited in Gough’s Cave. 

Almost exactly opposite Cheddar Go^e on the north face of 
the Mendips is Burrington Combe, smaller and rather more gentle 
than Cheddar, but yet wild and impressive enough. Here the 
centre of interest is Aveline’s Hole, a cavern roughly tom in the 
foot of the diff on the east side, just opposite to the clcit which is 
supposed to have inspired Toplady to write i^odlt ejAgts CUft for 
Me. Since die e^hteenth century, vast quanddes of skeletons and 
other finds are recorded as coming from this cave, but most have 
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b«ii lose. Thete still remain, however, skulls and various relics of 
Scone Age men very simflar in general type to the inhabitanc of 
Cheddar. Flint aiui bone implcnKsits suggest that Avelinc s Hole 
was occupied even later than Gough’s Cave, let us say about cen 
thousand years b.c. Unhappily there is none of the magniheent 
art of the French and Spanish cave^wellings of this period, but 
here in Burrington Combe carefully gathered fossik and pretty 
sea-shells pierced for a necklace sliow an aesthetic and decorative 
urge even in these bitterly cold outposts of nascent human culture. 
The la^c oblong fore of Dolbury can be reached from the Combe. 

Tlic two remaining sites on this route arc on die coast, where the 
Mcn^ps tail away towards Weston-super-Mare. One is to the 
south of this resort, tlie promontory fort on the narrow headland 
of Brcan Down; the odier, &r more imposbg, is to the north of 
Weston—the great stone-built fort of Woriebury which seems to 
have been occupied by an Iron Age people akin to those of the 
lake villages (p. 144) and to have ended in dcstrucrion and massacre. 
Though now ovci^rown by woodland, nearly a hundred dicular 
pics were found inside the defences; they were cut as much as 
five feet deep in the hmestone and had many of them been used 
for grain storage. Charred wheat, barley and pulse remained in 
some. 

South of the Mendip wall is the wide expanse of westein Somer¬ 
set, low-lying, much of it hardly reclaim^ from marsh—like the 
sombre roaches of Sedgemoor. From it there project here and there 
isolated hills such as Brent KnoU and Glastonbury Tor and the low 
ridge of tlje Polden Hills all of Jurassic limestone, younger than chat 
of the Mendips and far less andeat than the Devonian rocb of the 
Quantocks which delimit the area on the west. As the traveller 
will by now have come to expect, it is mainly on these small patches 
of upland that andguirics will be found, b^t west Somerset can 
offer, as we shall see, one important excepdon to this upland 
partem. 

The isolated mass of Brent Knoll about six miles south of Weston 
was an incsimbly attractive natural site for a fort and the Celtic 
trfoesmen did not fril to make use of it-throwing a single rampart 
and ditch round the summit and adding to the defence by the 
artificial scarping of the hillside. It is when we move eastwards 
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£rom the Knoll that we conic upon prehistoric sites which are not 
only low-lying but were deliberately chosen for the protecdon 
not of steep slopes but of marsli. Tlicsc arc of course the famous 
lake vijiages of Mearc and Glastonbury. If I am to remain true to 
my btcniion never to lead chose -who follow me to any of die faint 
and unconvincing marks of prehistoric life where either faidi or 
expert knowledge arc needed to find any significance in a few banb 
and lioUows, I muse not stay long at the lake villages. Ncvcrdiclcss, 
just because they were set among meres and not on hill-tops, these 
cwo villages have been able to show in unique detail tlw inatecbl 
background of the life of the Celtic Britons of the Iron Age, of a 
people related in varying degrees with llic builders of (he hill-forK 
wluch everywlicrc attcaec us witli dieir striking archicccturu and 
£ne positions. The teasou for this is simply d>ac die moisture and 
pear which formed over the deserted villages lias preserved many 
of the possessions which elscwhecc have pcridied. Tlic excavators 
of GUstonbury (vriiidi lies about a mile north of die present town) 
found the logs and ^^ots which had formed the arti£cial island 
on wluch the huts were built> they found the stakes of the enclosing 
palisade, the floors of the round huts, some sixty in mimber, which 
had often been remade again and again as the foundation sank 
slowdy in the underlying mire. Tlicy found complete hurdles, 
indistinguishable from Aosc of to-day, fragments of well-built 
carts, dug-out canoes which the villagers used to come and go 
from thek hand-made island. Where normally we recover only 
potsherds, Glastonbury and Mtare yielded baskets and beautifully 
turned wooden bowls; where at best we eScpccc to find only the 
meui pares of iron knives, saws, bill-hooks, these villages put them 
into our hands complete with their wooden hafts, gracefully shaped 
and serviceable. Those who know how to let sentiment take 
command over reason may like to visit the uneven fields which 
co-day mark the sices of Glastonbury and Meare, but lee everyone 
go to the Castle Museum at Taunton where all the finds arc ad¬ 
mirably displayed. Here they will sec not only the perishable 
things whi^ I have described, but the famous decorated pottery, 
and objects which prove the wdde trading activities of the villagers 
—tin from Cornell, lead from the Mendips, Dorset shale, glass 
beads and amber, and quantities of iron, thought to have been 
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impotCtfd from the Forest of Dean. This iron was used not only for 
a great range o£ coob, but abo for the clumsy iron currency bars 
wLuch were the medium of excliange throughout south-western 
England before true coins came to displace them. Undoubtedly 
these villages were prosperous, but there b no reason to suppose 
that they were very exccpdonally so; looking in the cases at 
Taunton may give a new idea of the very tolerable standard of 
living which had been achieved by the Britons at the end of pre¬ 
historic dmes- It was the very end—for Glastonbury aitd Metre 
were probably not established earlier than 50 b.c., and were still in¬ 
habited when Roman power was being e^ttended over the country. 
They were deserted soon afterwards. 

Rather more chan a dozen miles south-east of Glastonbury 
(after ctossii^ the Roman Fosse Way on its straight course to 
ilchester) is one of the most magnifreent hill-forts in the West 
Country, the fort of Cadbury whose four lines of powerful runparcs 
enclose a domed hill-top which rises h%b above them, seeming 
CO rest on the stepped plinth which they provide. These ramparts 
are cut from the rock and in places have dry-stone masonry 
still intact on their inner face; sometimes the exeat of a wall, even 
in its present cumhled state, stands more than forty free above die 
bottom of its ditch. Unfortunately the fort b now partly over¬ 
grown with trees, bushes and nettles and it b better visited In 
winter and sprii^ before the growth b ranL Th ese ace the matcdal 
actribuCes of Cadbury; perhaps more interesting and a more signifr- 
cant part of our Inheritance b its legendary existence as the Arthur¬ 
ian Camclot. It is held to be the scene of one of Arthur’s great 
victories against the Anglo-Saxom; the hero has a well nearby 
and a causeway across the marsh; for most of us it echoes in the 
back of our memories as the'many-tower’d Camelot’of Tennyson's 
hypnotic refrain—though the spell would have had to bo powerful 
indeed to enable (he Lady to float downstream to Cadbury. 

The fort has one rival In Somerset, that on Ham Hill which 
dominates the country about twelve miles to the south-west in 
the parish of Stoke-sut^Hamdon. Here ^ain are stone-cui defences 
crowning a magniEcent natural sice, the outcrop of oohhc liTn,o 
Slone wHcb b the source of the famous Ham Mill building ston^ 
a stone still much used, which provided the material for many 
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coedieval churches and which was probably already quarried ia 
PwOman dm«s. The Briiish camp is known to have been re- 
fortihed by the Romans (Ilcbesier is only a fi:w miles away) and 
the abtijidant finds which have been made as a result of tjiatrying 
include many Roman as well as Celtic objects. Among di«e 
finds, now to be seen io the Taunton museum, is a Roman soldier’s 
lorica of small bronae scales, and a chariot wlieel, also Roman. 

Both Cadbury and Ham Hill are exceptionally fine cxantplcs of 
British jniliury arcluiecturc in which the builders have taken 
advantage of boldlimcstoite hills. 71 ^ dulk could never oder such 
sices, and it is intcrcsiii^ wlicn looking at tlw cough grandeur of 
this stone arclucccturc to contrast it in memory with the forceful 
yet milder pijsdc forms cliaracicristic of the clulk. 

In moving so far westward to reacli Ham Hill wc have passed 
by the long, low ridge of the Poldcn Hills, buc in nutli, though 
finds make it certain that they were well-populated in tlte Iron 
Age, there are no monuments deserving mention. One of the 
chance finds, is, however, too well known to be ignored: in the 
year 1800, a ploughshare struck and exposed a hoard of Celtic 
.bcon2es—horse ornaments and bits, shield boss, brooches and other 
piece^many of them finely ornamented aiid cnlivcjscd with 
red enamel The Polden Hill hoard load been buried—probably 
•c about the dmc of the Roman conquest and offers some of tiie 
best examples of the last phase of the native British art. 

C. The Quantocks, Exmeor an 4 Danmccr 

Almost parallel with the Poldens on the western side of Bridg¬ 
water and the Parrett rises tie far la^r ridge of the Quantocks; 
tliese ridges together with the Mendips are, of course, three of the 
wibikles formed durii^ die Armorican earth folding some two 
hundred and fifty million years ago. The Quantocks are formed 
of an ancient sandstone wiuch supports heather moors and which 
has been worn into deep combes often densely wooded. Such 
rough country has helped to keep the range sequestered and even 
now red deer linger in its valleys, remote collateral descendants of 
the "poor dappled fools' which disappeared three centuries ago 
together with the Forest of Arden. These hills are not ric h in 
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aficiquicy, yet there are s number of round barrow* and several 
earthworks> few if any of which have been explored. The most 
impressive of them b the rouglily circular fort with double ram¬ 
parts on die north side of the hilb above Dodingcon. Its name of 
DowsboTough, or^inally wricteji Dawsboro, links it with Dawse 
Castle, a coastal site near Wacchcc—both names implying die ose 
of the sites as beacon hills. 

Tixe Quantocks arc little more tlian the doorstep to Exmoor. 
The moor, like the smaller hilb, b of Devonian sandstone, and like 
them it b dissected by valleys often wooded, and fertile when com¬ 
pared with the expanses of heather above. These jnoors are of £ir 
greater extent than on tlic Quantock^^ slow rise and fall of a 
‘ wino-dark sea'—one of the largest stretches of uncultivated land in 
southern England. The liigher country is to the north where 
Dunkery Beacon passes seventeen hundred feet; this area is cut 
by the Exe and Its tributary die Barle, and by many short rivers 
cunni]^ nortliward into the Bristol Channel. A lower southern 
portion of the moor is divided from the rest by the valley of the 
Yco, while that lying east of the Bxc b commonly distinguished 
che came of the Brendon Hilb. 

Exmoor b frr less rich in antiquities than Dartmoor, although it 
b frir to say that it has abo been less studied, having friled to 
inspire anyone with the madness, the infatuated love, necessary to 
secure years of survey, discovery and excavation. It has few of 
the 'hut circles’ and stone alignments which we shall encounter in 
such numbers on Dartmoor, but it can show a few circles of standing 
stones. In its prehistoric remains as in its geology, Exmoor rather 
resembles the Quantoeb: that Is to say there ate many minor 
remains, parcfculaily round calms (ston^budr barrows) and small 
defensive enclosures and other earthworks—enough to show that 
the region was not neglected in the Bronze and Icon Ages—'bur 
none of them in the least spectacular. On the other hand on Exmoor 
almost as much as on Dartmoor, among the curlew, the little hill 
sheep and the herds of half-wild ponies, one b in a primidvo 
countryside where past hbtory seems very dose, Each of these ujh 
lands can In that sotse be accepted in their endrery as monument* of 
andquity and thar b how I wbh to present them. Having done so, 
I fh all merely add one of those sexappy catalogues of particular 
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situ which do so mucli to make GuiJes an mcolcuble form of 
litcracure. 

Approaching from the Quaiitocks, we first strike the Brendon 
HiJls where tlicrc is a good crop of round barrows and rwo card^ 
works jusl conspicuous enough to dcnuitd altciidon—Clacworthy 
Casde, a triangular enclosure, and rwo miles nordr-west EKvordiy 
Barrows camp, built on open common, with gaps in both wall and 
ditches aiduch suggest It was never fuiislted. On the broken and 
precdly-woodcd coastal region uo'rdx of the BrenJons, tlierc is a 
small but quite strong fort known as Bats Casilu in tire liistoric 
setting of Dunsfer deer-park; as befits its name, it is dark, over¬ 
grown, macecssihlc and a goal only for dtc most determined. 
Tlierc is a second, larger but weaker fi>rt reached by die same path 
and no more than a quarter of a mile away. On Minchcad Nortli 
Hill lies the siTuIl dnmJar enclosure of East Mynne wliiJc following 
the coast along die liigh ground bcrwccii Minchcad and Porlock, 
we find Bury Castle at Selwordiy, a sub-rcaangular fort witli an 
unusually wide berm becwcen ditch and rampart. Here, just 
south of Porlock church near a path leading up to Dunkcry Beacon, 
is the first of the Exmoor stone circles, not a very striking specimen: 
small^^nly eighty feet across>^^d with eleven of Its twenty-one 
stones fidlcn and some of them dirown outside the ring. A better 
example is to be found nearer to die heart of die moor, Just to die 
souda-west of die Baric bridge at Wlthypool; this has as many as 
thirty-seven scauding stones and a diameter of a hundred and 
twenty feet 

Poshix^ to the southern dividing line of the Yco valley, there 
axe several sttuU camps in the nciglibourliood of Dulvcrton: Old 
Berry Caide, and Brewer’s and Mounscy Castles bodi of wluch 
overlook the Baric. Passing Withypool once more and striking 
back towards die coast,, it is worth menuoning Staddon Hill, a 
drcular fort visible from Dunkery Beacon, Cow Castle at Simons- 
bath and a fort on Shoulsbury Common. Crossing the Devon 
boundary we next reach the well-known landmark of the Chap¬ 
man Barrows east of the Blackmore Gate entrance to the moor, and 
near them the three standif^ scones and other barrows on Homer 
Down; west of Blackmoor is Kendsbury Barrow. B^cumii^ to 
the aoist after this breathless round of northern Exmoor there is an 
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incercsdng sice at Glenchome, just inside Devonshire- This is 
Old Barrow Walls (adding to the baJEmg confusion of Barrows, 
Burrows, Berrys and Burys in this part of the world) a circular 
enclosure a hundred yards across and wich a subscandal mound at 
the cciuie. 2 c was for long supposed to be either an Iron Age fort 
or a monument, but is now known to be a Roman signal stadon, 
built in lace Roman times in response to barbacian rsuds. Pre¬ 
sumably cliis little station would be able to signal across the Bristol 
Channel where at Cardi/f there was» as we shiU see, a strong coastal 
fortress and garrison equivalent to the fores of the Saxou Shore. 
Ic is legidmace to think of a few Roman soldiers here, bored and 
yet perlxaps a Uttle fearful in their isoladon, raising che beacon flames 
when the low forms of long ships or Irish coracles had been seen 
offshore, or perhaps heard only, a distant sound of oar and rowlock 
coining through the darkness. Concxivably it was near here that St. 
Patrick was captured by Irish pirates, who all unsuspeedng took 
home as a prisoner the fliture saint of their island. 

Going a little further into Devon there is the fort of Coimdsbury 
overboking Lynmouth Bay, while in the Valley of the Rocb 
near Lynton, a place where tumbled boulders and prcdpicous 
faces of naked rock make a natural chaos chat has proved attractive 
CO counscs, there is a group of hut circles with an en^sii^ wall or 
‘pound’ of a kind wc shall find in numbers ou Dartmoor. Visitors 
Co die lU>cks usually also seek out the standing stone, presumably 
an ordinary Bronre Age menhir, wliich has been given die name of 
Cewydd’s Scone. From che end of the Valley of che Rocks, a 
delightful cliF road leads on to Martinhoe vdiere there is a small 
fore, worch looking at as a part of the coastal scene. 

In all that part of North Devon beyond che Exmoor sandstone 
and north of Dartmoor, the soft, mild countryside bears hardly a 
mark of preliiscoric man, the reason being the usual one—that he 
found it too thickly forested. 1 <baJ1 therefore retreat to south 
Devon, left at che approaches to Exeter, in order to advance on 
Dartmoor from the eastern side. Exeter itself has a museum housed 
in a ponderous Gochic building suited co die maeceeneb-eaxtury 
architecture of a cathedral dry. The collccdons should be seen 
paniculaxly for the guidance which they give to the antiquities 
of Dartmoor. Of the Roman dry of Isca Dimtnmomm there are 
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00 Tcmuju above ground, bur here and clicre it is pouible to crawl 
below recent buildings to see pavements and other traces of the 
mosc westerly centre of Roman civic life in England. The hideous 
descnKcioii worked by air raids made it possible to oxavatc otlier 
parts of hca^ but although the results were historically inccrcscbg, 
nodung was uncovered that was suitable for preservation. 

South of Exeter there is little visible on the Haldon Hills, A 
reconserueuoR of a rectangular hue excavated up dierc some years 
ago has become the stock illustradon of New Stone Age housing, 
but in spite of tiiis Eunc tijcrc is notliing to be seen on die ground. 
The real interest of this coastal region returns us to rlie Old Stone 
Age, for here again we arc in a couiftty of limestone eaves offering 
suitable slielter to the hunters, and where tiurit precious rubbish of 
discarded tools, food bones and the rest could survive for our 
interpretation. This limestone is of great geological interest for it 
was laid down in clear seas in the Devoiiiau when elsewhere the 
Old Red Sandstone was being formed—a history which makes it 
one of the most ancient true limestones in Britain. The caves 
themselves, particularly Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, and the Windmill 
Hill cave, Bdxham, arc of signihcance not only for the important 
Palaeolithic material which they yielded but for their place in tlxe 
history of science. Careful excavation was begun at Kent’s Cavern 
as early as i8a5. when the Roman Catholic priest, Farher Ma^ 
Enery, was able to satisfy himself that humanlyxworkcd Hints were 
contemporaxy with the bones of an extinct species of rhinoceros 
and other long-vanished beasts. But sodety and the intcilectaal 
ciimare were not yet ready for this dbcovcryt it was still almost 
universally accepted chat man had enjoyed a spedal cteadon some 
six thousand years before. These new horizons were coo wide for 
the hutnan eyes of their day. Excavation uud^r various hands went 
on at Kent’s Cavern during the second quarter of die century, but 
its evidmee was steadily denied; it was declared chat the deposits 
had been disturbed and that die implements were not of the same 
age as the extinct animals. Then in 1858 quarrymen working 
above Brixham Harbour discovered new caves, and a potverful 
committee including the geologists Ramsay, Prestwich and Lyell 
was sec up to direct their excavation. Here, in the Wmd.ni]l Hill 
cave, the dose associanoc of tools and bones under a ssalu^ layer 
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of stalagmite could not reasonably be contradicted. Nevenlielcss, 
the evidence was not really much better than it had been at Kent’s 
Cavern, its acceptance was due w the development of scientific 
thought in the intervening years. Lyell and Prcsrwich were 
declaring their belief in the Brixham discoveries in 1859. «be very 
year of the publication of the Origin of Spodes. In 1858, the Nean¬ 
derthal skull had been found. So fcowlcdgc and discovery gathered 
to a point in die strange way that tlacy will when the moment for 
their comprehension has arrived. From that time, for better or for 
worse, thinking men were bound to accept the immense antiquity 
of their species and to accept in some form or odicc the doctrines 
of evolution. 

At Brixham the flint implements and other remains of the 
human inhabitants of the caves were few and poor, but at Kent’s 
Cavern there is one of the best series of Old Stone Age finds in 
the country. Human occupation of the cav« began much earlier 
than in any of those on Mendip; it began in chat part of the Old 
Scone Age once known as the Middle Palaeolithic, when the 
Neandertiul type of man was dominant in Europe. In other layers 
and other parts of the cavern flints dating from at least two periods 
of the succeeding Upper PalaeoUthic were recovered—enough 
to show that hunters were living here on the Devon shore at 
roughly the time when related tribes hunted on ihc> Mendip Hills. 

Visitors to Brixham, to Torquay, this old fitog town and this 
modem scaride resort, may to let dieir minds wander round the 
caverns thinking alike of the revolutions in human thought which 
they helped to bring about, and of the ancient hunters who left 
the matcriaU for sudi a revolution in the sqiuJld Utter of their cave 
dwellings. 

Here in this coastal region which has Newton Abbot as ic centre, 
one is always aware of the presence of Dartmoor filling die western 
horizon. Dartmoor, like Bodnun Moor and most of the lesser 
moors between it and Land’s End, is a graniic mass, the denuded 
core of hi more lofty mountains piled up during the Atmorican 
folding. When these upheavals in the earth's crust occur, half- 
hquid magma pushes up into the cavities at the base of the moun¬ 
tainous folds of rock and solidifies, then, as millions of yean go by 
with their millions of seasons of rain and frost, first the lofty peaks 
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arc denuded away, then die lower and larger masse?, uniQ a time 
may be tcacKed when the granite core, the solidified magma so 
much harder chan the overlying cocks, is all chac remains. While 
in Exmoor and the Quantocks tl;e sandstone lus proved enduring, 
in ah dicse more westerly axeai, the granite stands exposed wi^ 
litdc more chan a covering of peat or the tliin soils made by its own 
decomposition. 

Dacemoor is formed by two main gcanlcc higlilands divided by 
a nthcr lower belt between Ashburton and Tavistock; dw nortlicm 
block is both la^ct and more lofty—passing two diousaitd feet at 
High Williiays and Yes Tor. Because of its height and exposure 
to Adandc winds tliis pact of die moor has always been iiuich wetter 
and hence more prone to bog foroianon and the growth of peat- 
conditions which tended to discourage prelustoric setdement. 
Even more chan Exznoor, the compact granite upland area of 

Dartmoor asks to be accepted as a sin^e mouument of andquicy_ 

indeed far more, for here vast numbers of huts and vihages with 
the outiines of their plots and fields are stUl visible. So extensive 
are they, that when the light is favourable, one can almost restore 
the prelustoric landscape. For this reason I shall not try to describe 
them separately, to lead the traveller from one to another, but 
to give a more general account of these seedements and then name 
individually some of the best of the stone circles, standing stones 
and stone rows or al%nmcuts for which the moor is equally famous. 
The Ordnance Survey map will do the rest. 

Numbers alone w^uld make any other course impossible. There 
are still duiteen hundred and 'fifty hut dies on Dartmoor out of 
as estimated total of fifteen hundred. All are round in plan, the 
name ‘hut drclc* invariably given to diem on our maps tefenbg 
TO the stone-built walls which once were covered witli a dome like 
or conical roof of turf or heather thatching. They have a single 
entrance marked by a pair of upright stones or jambs consdcrably 
taller than the walls, and it is a tribute to the long persistence of 
the north-west gales that nearly all the doors &ce south or soudi- 
wcsc. The huts are generally grouped in dusters, representing 
formless villages or hamlets and are sometimes open, someomes 
protected by an enclosing wall or ‘pound’. These features all the 
Dartmoor seedemonts may share in common, but beyond them it 
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is posibic to recognize cwo variedcs of domertic architecture 
arc probably alio of slightly different dates. The most usual 
form is aoc larger than twenty feet across and may be as small as 
eight feet, while the walls show a revetment citlicr of masonry or 
staudii^ stones on the inside, but outside smaller scones are simply 
sloped up against it. The second kind of hue is la^er, occasionally 
more thin thirty feet in diameter, and has walls four or five feet 
duck lined with rtandhtg slabs botli inside and out- Tlicsc were 
originally packed with small stones but have often deem denuded 
and left exposed as a double ring of upright slabs. It seems that 
ovmets of tlic two forms of house differ^ not only as ardhtects 
but also as cultivators. The ordinary small hut is usually associated 
with small irregular corn plots, marked out by low stone walls, 
wliilc the la^cr houses are found with more regular field systems— 
the small rectangular fields of the type usually blown as * Celtic* 
(p. a6). It is believed that the mow primitive fonn of dwelling 
is also older, dating back to the middle of the Bronze Age chough 
doubtless lasting very much later, while the more substantial form 
was unknown before the Iron Age. 

Circles are found all over Dartmoor, but they are commonest 
in the south, probably because of the h%h rainfall and peat-choked 
land of the northern heights. The greatest concentration is in the 
south-east, particularly round die upper waters of tbs YeJm and 
to a lesser degree in the Plym Valley, but they arc common enough 
on the west and south iUnks of ^ northern plateau—including 
a well-known group beside the river Tavy. Hut circles are certainly 
by for the most abundant of the Dartmoor antiquieies, but more 
distinctive are the alignments and avenues of standing stones often 
linked with stone drdos which recall, though on a much smaller 
scale, the stone rows of Brittany. In this country they can be 
compared with the Staton Drew circles (p. 135) and even, more 
remotely, with Avebury Itself. There is no doubt that the stone 
rows and dxcles are normally of the Bronze Age; in many places 
they are related to round caiios and to smaU stone burial-clumbers 
Of ‘dsts*. There is indeed no evidmee of New Scone Age peoples on 
Dartmoor; even megaliiluc tombs of the kind we sbaE soon be 
seeing In Cornwall arc lacking on Dartmoor—so for as I know 
the c^y excepdon is the Spinstcris Rock on the extreme edge of 
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the nioor at Dcewscdgntoix, berwcen Exeter and ChagfiDcd. The 
earliest settlement on Danmoor seems to be marked by some of die 
roimd caims and dsts which date &oni an early phase of the Bronze 
Age—older titan any of the hut groups at present known. 

Dartmoor, as I have innseed, should be enjoyed as a whole, 
a r^on which geology and clunace have held remote. It is best 
learnt and enjoyed in this spirit, by chose who want to walk and 
ride diere or fish its many screams and young rivers. They will 
come upon die granite remahis of dwellii^, tombs, religious 
buildir^s. as on integral pare of this ancient leahn where nature and 
die remains of prdiistoric man seem hand in glove. Before leaving 
it, I will, however, name some of the best places to see scone cows, 
circles, calms and the rest, chough with a feeling chat sudi a cata¬ 
logue only profanes the spiric of the moor. In the north (where 
much of the l%hsc ground is sterilized by an artillery range) 
there is the Nino Stones circle at Bclsconenot far to the cast of Oke- 
hampeon. Theregionsouthand south-east of Chagford is relatively 
rich in antiquity; souch-easc of this pleasant small town, but soil 
on the north side of the Moreconhainpsccad-to-Taviscock toad 
diere is a stone row at Metherall. Between Shapley and Widdi- 
combe, Grimspound is an exceptionally £ne example of a walled 
enclosure with huts, while at Foalcs Arrishes onihe Widdicombe-co- 
Haytor road die huts are very well preserved and easily accessible. 
Puidier west diere is a scone dicle at Femworthy and a better- 
known example, with the fomiliar Wessex name of the Grey 
Wethers, is westward again, three miles to the north of Postbridge. 
Most people who know die moor know the picturesque bridge 
at Posebridge with its span of huge scone slabs cesdng on rude piers 
of tuunasoned scone. No one seems to laiow its age but it is 
probably nor very great—one of oux latest pieces of megalltluc 
arclutccCure—Ic has outlasted its usefulness and now stands beside 
the motor-road, a place for picnics and paddling. Fohovdng this 
road there are some exceptionally fine Bronze Age burial-cists 
before Two Bridges, and others on Royal Hill to the south. About 
five miles further along the Two Bridges-Taviseock tuming a 
most varied group of monuments lies on both sides of the road 
where it mounts fi’om Meiivale Bridge. Here, Indeed, the traveller 
can see an assortment of all the most characteristic DaiOnoor 
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monumencs in one place- Tlicre is a number of good hut tttclcs and 
enclosures on the south side of tlic road, and on tlic north mote huts, 
two double stone rows with a cist and caim on their line and fijially, 
furthest from the road, a stone circle and pair of standing stones. 

The other area rich in monuments of this kind is along the south¬ 
ern side of the moor above Plymouth—the same area round the 
valleys of the Plym, Yealm and Ermc where hut circles are at clscir 
ctuckcsc. A good round of them can be made by taking the moor¬ 
land ptK up from Shcepstor across the head of tlw Plym and 
coming down again by the Ermc Valley to Harford- Round die 
source of the Plym there arc stone rows and circles on Trowle^- 
wortliy Down, four cencemric circles at YcUownicad, anti a mixed 
bag at Ditswordiy Warren—hut circles, a cist and stone rows wliich 
mdude one gigantic monolith nearly eighteen feet lugh. Towards 
the upper Ermc it is the same story: on Stall Moor a row of small 
but close-set stones stares from a circle and crosses the Erme to end 
over two miles away on Green Hill. West of Hillson's House there 
is an exceptionally fine stone row again associated with cairns 
and circles, and another on Buifbrd Down. East of the Erme 
on Burterdon Hilli last outpost of the moor above Ivybridge, 
dicre is a long row running to Spurrell’s Cross. Tliis is tlw place 
to mention Blackdown Camp—if only to make some break in 
the geometrical procession of lines and circles- It is about half 
a do2cn miles south-east of Butterdon on an outlying lull on the 
DartmouthrPlyraouth road not far from the branch line to 
Kingsbridge, No one but a man possessed by the most virulent 
form of archaeological enthusiasm would wish to visit all Dartmoor 
antiquities, so monotonous in their similarity and so remote from 
the currents of history. They are, as I have said, a part of the 
furnishing of this granite island, dcli^ul to come upon and 
appreciate as giving a deep perspective in time to their setting of 
lather, bog, freld wall and scream- 


D. CcmwaJl 

Down from the moors and across the Tamar, the coasts have 
convened rapidly north and south of us and we are in die 
Cornish peninsula, a county which has recently lost its own 
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language but which is still not quite a part of England. Ic la a 
peninsula with blocks of moorland formed of granite and here 
and there of other igrwous rocks, surrounded by rather lower-lying 
land. These lowlands were below the sea quite lace in geological 
time—just before the Ice Age-^ experience la;^cly responsible 
for thdr slightly rolling but generally rather featureless appear¬ 
ance. Tire olive-green, monotonous, yet always rather strange 
countryside of inland Cornwall: in its cobur and d&ce of light, 
in the way in wliich its bw whitewashed houses gleam among 
the dull green slopes, it is fir more like Brittany chan it is like the 
rest of England. The Coldc tongue which used to unite tlie two 
peoples represents the natural kinship of their lands. 

For the remains left upon it by prehistoric man those which mo« 
conspicuously distmguisli the peninsula are the megalithic tombs. 
We have already seen a number of examples of megalithic archi¬ 
tecture but almost all of them have been outliers of tlic chambered 
long barrows, a special variety of ton^ building wluch, as we 
have seen, was Introduced by immigrants who settled both sides 
of the Bristol Channel. Here in Cornwall for the first time we 
find numbers of the type of tomb conveniently termed a dolmen, 
with a chamber small in area but built of massive bbeks and 
often roofed witb a singb cobssal capstone. Nearly all of them arc 
crowded in the western extremity of cbe country against Lands 
End; we shall find others very much like them in the Pembroke 
and Caernarvon peninsulas and in Anglesey and they seem to 
mark as clearly as the streamers of a paper chase the route folbwed 
by cheic sea&ring arclucects. 

The secoiid great distinction of prehistoric Cornwall was due 
to its possession of tin. This certainly incteased its importance and 
prosperity in the Bronze Age, but so far as field monumerns arc 
concerned, left its mark most strongly in the Iron Age when the 
trade seems to have been seized by invading Celtic tribes who 
secured their* valuable territory by building the circular forts of a 
kind peculiar to Cornwall. 

As for the distribution of ancient sites, we shall find that as usual 
most are on the upland areas—the moors of Bodioin, St. Austell 
and St Brcock, of Redruth and Land’s End—there ace, however, 
mimbcra of Iron Age forts on the bwer ground, 
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Certainly there is nothing to keep us m the Tamar Valley and 
we can mount at once on to Bodmin Moor at tlie south-east 
comer which lies nearest ro Darinioor. Hus is an cucouraging 
place to begin—and some encouragement may be needed as 
Bodmin Moor, much less bold and varied tliait Dartmoor, can be 
one of the most sombre and melancholy places imaginable; its 
naturally bare and lifeless plateau b scarred and faintly degraded 
by ancient tin^workings. At tliis point however, if we climb up 
from Liskeard ditough tlie village of St- Clear, we shall at once 
encounter one of the most interesting and impressive gruupt of 
monuments in the wiiolc peninsula, Tlie first and most southttly 
is tlie dolmen of Trethevy, one of very few in tlie eastern part of 
the county and a magnificent example of tliis form of incgaUtlilc 
architccrurc. Indeed, any arclutect might be satisfied to liave rabed 
a budding iliat would stand almost unslukcn for four tliousaiul 
years, It was probably late in the New Stone Age that men 
equipped with wooden rollers and levers and some tough cliongs, 
heaved eight massive uprights into place and dragged up a cover 
slab four yards bng; their energy generated by some great imagina- 
tive ideal, an inherited ideal chat was pursued cxultingly and with¬ 
out question. After the first burials were made no doubt the 
chamber was hidden under a mound; rain and wild, helped 
perhaps by men looking for buJldlng'Stone, have reduced the 
covering to no more than a faint swelling in the ground, leaving 
the chamber stark and bare again. There it has stood tliroitgli all 
our history and into the atomic age, its scones still balanced with 
the same weights, strains and stresses impacted co tlicm in the 
Stone Age. Trethevy has a U-shaped chamber divided into a 
shallow antecliamber and a much larger chamber by a huge rect¬ 
angular block of gramte teaching right up to the capstone. It is, 
however, possible to paas from one into tlie other, for this block 
has a roughly rectangular opening at its bottom right-Iiaiid corner: 
small, but yec large enough to allow the passage of a human body, 
alive or dead. There is also a small round perforation through the 
capstone where it overhangs the antechamber; it is probably natural 
but a sevenceenth-cencury antiquary believed that it was inreaded 
* to put out a staff whereof the house itself is not capable One of 
the front uprights of the antechamber is missing and the back slab 
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of the main clumber has fallen, otherwise Treihcry Quoit appears 
to be in perfect condition- No finds of any kind are recorded from 
it, but comparable tombs elsewhere, for example in North Wales, 
have sometimes yielded fragments of Luge numbers of skeletons. 

About two miles to the northeast ate three of the finest circles 
of standiT^ stones in Cornwall, the Hurlers in the parlsli of Liiddn- 
home. The ducc rings are almost contiguous and in line; the 
central one with a diameter of about one hundred and tlurty-firc 
feet is the largest; the other two measuring just over a hundred 
feet across. They owe their name to a legend which witli variations 
is acuclied to standii^ stones aU over die country, Camden 
recorded: ‘The neighbouring rnhabieants tame them Kur/err, as 
being by devout and godly error perswaded that they had been 
men sometime transformed into stones, for profaning the Lord*s 
Day with hurling die ball.* Stories of this kind, fran kl y recognized 
by Camden as die Golden Lie, no doubt embody the long struggle 
of the Church to defeat the ancient power of the holy stones over 
the country people; they most readily became arucied to stone 
circles because these recall the round games and dances which were 
so much a part of Merry England. 

Less than a mole away from the Hurlers, Stowe's Hill supports a 
natuwl oddity, the fantastically formed outcrop laiown as the 
Cheesewring; fia less conspicuous is the scone rampart of a fon 
^ch encloses the summit- It is very possible that several of these 
stone forts in Cornwall may be dated to the Bronze Age and not, 
as we have come to assume elsewhere, to the succeeding period, 

On the summit of the liill on whose slopes the Hurlers stand 
and between die rings and Stowe’s Hill is a gigandc round barrow 
which has contributed to a curious liistory. A large cist covered by 
a correspondingly large capstone can sail be seen near the edge of 
the cairn—evidently added after the budding of the mound. When 
this cist was discovered during the ninetcendi century, it was found 
to contain rich early Bronze Age grave-furniture, including a 
unique little cup of gold, ribbed, and with a finely chased handle. 
These finds were published and then fell into oblivion. Twenty 
years ago, they were being lamented as lost, but in truth they were 
only fo^otten. The gold cup ranked legally as treasure trove, 
and so by associations probably at least as ancient as the cup itself, 
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w« the properry o£ die rdginng monaich. Ii seems that all the 
contenu of the else were sent to Queen Victoria, and one piece, a 
bronze dagger-blade, was duly included in the toyal collection of 
curios at Osborne, where, however, ijiT936 a visiting British Museum 
official could find nothing else. Slow, tactful inquiries for the cup 
itself lud already been made, and at last Qutvn Mary was ap¬ 
proached through the hbrarian at Windsor, Tlw Queen Mother, 
with her li^hly named collector's memory, recalled it; she believed 
her husband liad Ixad jiw such a ribbed g^Jd cup in liis drc>sing- 
room, wliich before lus accession bd been kept at Marlborough 
House. So it came about that tlic little litual vessel wliicU hjd 
once been taken from this remote seoiie-liued grave on DodniiJi 
Moor was now taken from Buckingbm Palace and deposueJ in 
the British Museum durii^ the sliort rcigri of Edward Vlll. 
I tell this story partly because of the pleasant mingling of past 
and present (the attribution of gold to royalty in our treasure 
trove law shovring a survival of the same symbolic ideas which lud 
prompted the burial of the cup in the grave of some Bronze Age 
chieftain) aitd partly because the museum oSkial who went to 
Osborne was my hiuband. 

The number of stone aides on Bodmin Moor makes one wonder 
how they were divided. Did each comjnunity possess otic, like a 
parish diurch, or were they attached more loosely to tribal lerri- 
toriesf When aQ memory of their use has gone, leaving notWng 
but a hazy veneration and a few magical practices among the 
people hving near them, we cannot hope to understand thuit social 
background. At least here in Cornwall we can sec them side by 
ride with s«clemencs—for it is reasonably likely that some at least 
of the huts and fores arc of the same age. As well as the Hurlers, 
there arc half a dozen stone drd« on this moor. Tltcrc is a small 
one, the firtt of the Nine Maidens whom we shah meet several 
dmes in the county, only tbec miles north of Stowe's Hill, and 
another of grater interest on the slopes of Hawks Tor five miles 
to the west of the Maidens. This is the Stripple Stones, a ring 
neuly one hundred and fifty feet in diameter wliich differs from all 
the rest in being enclosed by a bank with inner ditcl^-a feature 
which it to the other embanked sanctuaries many of which 
we bvc already seen in Wessex (p. a*). The Stripple Stones is, 
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I believe, the most wesccrly example. The cmbankmenc has a 
nngle entrance through bank and ditch, and tills entrance faces 
wesmard towards a point where, rather less than a mile distant, 
there stands the smalicr circle of the Trippet Stones- The next 
ring is both small and nameless—a great imagioative impoverish¬ 
ment, for in our ears ^Hie Hurlcrs* and the 'Nine Maidens' and 
even the sliglidy absurd sound of the ‘Stripplc' and ‘Trippet 
Stones' gives diese monuments a diaracter, an individuality far 
beyond that of a few unremarkable blodts of granite standing, 
leajiing or fillcn on the diameter of a circle. This anonymous 
circle, near the farm of leaze, brings us to the southern edge of a 
region very rich in antiquities which is centred on Rougltcor and 
the luglicsc pare of the moor. The Tor itself has cwo granite out¬ 
crops weathered into the likejiess of stacks of gigandc stone buns, 
and these have been brought into commission as part of a stone 
fort. This is now so much ruined as to be hard to trace; the out¬ 
crops which evidently formed the narrow ends of a long, narrow 
fort, axe joined by a double line of walls on die west side, but on 
the east, where precipitous slopes ofiered good natural procecdon, 
few remains of walling can be Seen. 

The Roughtor fotc gains Interest from its assodanou with hut 
circles; there are a few, as well as three springs, within the defended 
area, while many more clusters with their sTwall cultivation plots 
round them can be found on the slopes of the ridge below the tor. 
Others, still in village dusters, lie down the valley of the De Lank 
river. In the same region, immediately to the south and south¬ 
west of Roughtor, are two circles of an unusual kind, both associated 
with but cirdes. These are Stannon and Ferxuae, la^e rings 
composed not of the normal regukily spaced and substantial 
blocks, but of large numbers of smaller stones arranged wdthout 
any order. !t seems likely enough that they were once packed with 
earth and still smaller scone to endosures comparable to the 
rings of Triddy and not true stone circles at all. Whatever they 
may be, it is very probable that all the remains in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Roughtor should be seen together, the fort on the ItiJJ-top 
protecting the huts and sanctuaries wluch cluster round it as a 
medieval caatle protected its village If, as has been supposed, 
all may be dated to the Bronze Age, It would be an assodation of 
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unique interest. Thougli some have teen dug, none of these Bodmin 
sites has been dated and there U nothing to prove that they ue 
earlier than the Iron Age. 

Leaving Bodmin Moor, which is far the b^«c of the Cornish 
highlands and the richen in andquicy of any except Land's End, 
we can quickly reach oue of the round forts already recognized 
as a Cornish speciality. This is Trcgcar Rounds north of Wadc- 
bfidge in the Parish of St. Kew. Its double ririg of banks stajids on 
the slope and not ilic crest of the liiJI, and a hollow track Icadbg 
down to the stream lias been protected by a third rampart. A small 
amount of diggii^ has dated Tregear Rounds to tlic Iron Age and 
probably to Ss first century b.c. 

Across the Camel, wliich, with its southcmcouiitcrpart tlic Fowey, 
so nearly cuts ComwaD in two parts, there arc two monuments 
worth visiting on the St. Breoke (or Brcock) Downs. One is a 
dolmen on the slope of a ridge above Pawton; the chamber is 
without any entrance or antechamber such as we saw at Tretlicvy 
and is roofed with one of the largest capstones in the peninsula^ 
over sixteen feet long and two feet iia ddekness. As a considerable 
mound, apparently oval in plan, is stUl visible, the Pawton comb 
might reward excavation oA tell us somcciiing of clicse Comisli 
megaliths of which at present wc axe exceptionally igjioranc. 

A little further west, near the road &om Wadebridge to St, 
Colomb Major, on a high piece of downland among many round 
barrows, we find another company of Nine Maidens, it is not a 
circle but a stone row, the sole example of its kind in Cornwall. 
Its nine stones, from five to six feet Ngh where they are still up¬ 
right, are irregularly spaced along a line of three hundred and fifty 
fret running norch^t and sou^*west, parallel with the modem 
road. 

In this same parish of Sc. Columb Major, but nearly three miles 
to the south-'east of the village, is the finest of all the round forts 
of Cornwall, This is one of the two dees which share the name of 
Cascle-an*Dijias. It has three rings of huge earthen ramparts with 
a fourth, much fainter, outride them; the overall measurement 
is eight hundred and fifty feet. Castle-an-Dinas would make an 
excellent stroc^hold for overlords concerned to guard and control 
the tu-trade. It stands dose to some andenc dn-workings and 
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between the rich deposits of the Sc. Austell moors and the old port 
of Harlyn Bay (behind Tcevosc Head); ic commands whac is now 
the main road down che peninsula. Ic i% not hard to rh\r^\e of it 
as the forttess of primidve meccham adTcncurcrs, magnates of 
the earliest metallurgical business in the world. 

A forrress of a very difEereat kind can be seen ac no great distance 
to the west; the promontory fore on Trcvclgue Head near New¬ 
quay is perhaps the best example of a type of fonification very 
common round the Cornish coasts. Tlic excremity of the forufied 
area is virtually an isbuid, cue off from the rest by a rocky chasm 
wliich serves as a ditch to one of six lines ofiamparcdcfen^ngthe 
place against attack on the landward side. Ekhcr, then, clicrc was 
a bridge across the gap in prelustoric times, thrown up by who 
knows what feats of primidve engineering, or the sea has increased 
the fissure during the last two thousand years. Excavation has 
shown that this exposed headland was occi^icd for some eight 
centuries, perhaps because it was used for metal-working. Iron- 
mines have been found under the cliffs, rock-cut furnaces are 
knovm and traces also of bronie-smcldng. Tlie first occupauon 
was relatively early in the Iron Age, probably as early as the third 
century *.c. when, it is claimed, wretched inhabitants lived in 
wattle huts behind a single palisaded bank and ate nothing but 
limpets and mussels—pardcuLrly ‘mussel broth" a combiiwnon 
of mussels and mussel shells, pounded together and stewed. Per¬ 
haps ic should be called mousse ... or perhaps the excavaton got 
the recipe wrong« Later much stronger huts were budt with 
wooden framework and stone walls. The headland seems then 
to have been occupied at lease intennittently through the Roman 
period and on into the Dark Ages, 

There are two mounds, apparently round barrows, i nsi de the 
fort, but nothing was found when they were opened; on the ocher 
hasid, a very conspicuous pair of bartows joined by an earth bank 
which stands on the cliff edge about halfa mUt to the east of Trevel- 
gue were both found to have been raised over aouched bodies, one 
of them holding a shapely and well-polished granite battle-axe. 

If wc went due east inscead of wwt from Castle^-Dinas we 
could reach a third fort, Castle Dore on the approaches co Fowey, 
a double-walled robnd fort which has been most care6dly excavated. 
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It showed the marks of about a doaen round wooden huts with 
stout timber uprights and a conioal roof resting on a low outer 
wall. The fort app«ars to have been continuously occupied £rom 
the second century fi.c vmdl wtU after the Roman conquest. 
Evidence was found of a Dark ^e occupation diat might justify 
the tradUional identification of Citlc Dote with King Mark and 
the Immortal legend of Tristan ajid Eculc. 

Iguofing a few scattered forts I will pass directly to die next 
upland area—the moors lying south of Rcdrutlu Tlic most re¬ 
markable acc of these moors is Cam Brea wliicli lies towards dicir 
nortlwm limit berwreai Redruth and Caiubomc. Hiis Ixijl cannot 
be missed for on oi\c of its three summits dicre is the ruin of a 
medieval cascic and on anodier a modem monument. Tlie hill 
indeed has experienced human activities over a long range of timc> 
for its prehistoric scctlcmciit seems to date back to the New Stone 
Age, Tlie same cwo peaks which support castle and monument 
ace enclosed by straggling and irregular stone walls, originally in 
coursed dry masonry, now ruinous and incomplete- Tlicse walls, 
which protect an area over a thousand feet long, were probably 
built in tlie Iron Age, but the Erst occupation seems to be about 
cwo thousai^ years earlier. WJxcn the interior was explored the 
diners were able to find some hundred little round stone-built 
hue, and rock-slicltcrs of a stiQ more ptiinirivc kind, but tliey wore 
unable to distinguish any order in the rubbish within tluin. This 
presented a jumble of all periods from the Stone Age to tlie present. 
Pottery and elegant leaf-shaped arrowheads, however, make it 
fairly certain chat the hill-top was already inhabited by tire end of 
the New Stone Age, though most of the surviving huts were 
probably very much later. Cam Brea has been cxtraor^inaiily 
prolific; a small hoard of Bronze Age socketed axes was found 
on the slopes of the hill, and m die of the eighteenth century 
two hoards of British gold coins of the usual Celdc type were di^ 
coveted, apparently within die fortified area. These last must 
surely represent some of the profits of the tin-trade buried by 
capitalists who had not yet advanced enough in their iniquity 
to command a strong room. Stray coin finds prolong the history 
of Cam Brea right through Roman times. 

One powerful attraction accounts for man’s fondness for these 
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ha^h granite slopes, for all tiie relics of trade and industry whicU 
they have heen found ro hold. It i$ the same attraction which 
accounts for the ruins of pithead buildings and gear which still 
give ^ neighbouring countryside that air of unen^ng melancholy 
wluch go« with a dead industry: the tinstone infused among 
> ^ remote for comprelwmaoii when the granite 

itscl^was a molteu mass roasdng and transforming the surrounding 

Tlic other monument on these moon deserving a visit is the 
dolmen known as Giant’s Quoit wiiich stands at Caerwynen four 
miles to die south-west. The capstone foil during the nineteenth 
cemury, but altliough split, it has been replaced on its three up- 
righw vrtth reasonable accuracy. As the peninsula narrows 
w«ds its fiunous End, distances grow appropriately smaller. From 
this dolmen on Redruth Moor it is not more tba eight miles to 
the base of the U^d promontory. There along the souchetn side 
of the Hclford Paver, there is a Kne of ducc forts, and one of them 
at Halligyc near Trclowanca in the parish of Mawgan in Meneage 
should certainly be visited, not for its own sake but to see the fmwt 
example of a fbgou in all Cornwall. These subterranean refuges, 
a Cornish spKtdaJity, arc usually found in or near an Iron Age 
^lagc, or, as at the preserw site, opening on to the ramparts of a 
fort. They were constructed in very much the same way as a 
tunnel air-raid shelter- Wide and deep wenches were dug, then 
lined with drystonc wallii^, siiglitly corbelled and tlien roofed 
witji large transverse slabs; finally earth was piled back over them. 
AH cnrranccs and inrenial doorways were made small and solid 
by the use of heavy monoiiduc jambs and lintels—doubtless 
because they made good defence points, places where a foe could 
conveniendy be dispatched while still bent double. Although diey 
mutt often have been used peacefully enough as retreats from the 
enmity of wiater, no efforr of the imagination is likely to exceed 
the reality of the wild scenes which some of fhe fogous must have 
known- Their value depended on their fomiharity to their owners 
and their strangeness to the enemy- The owner lud as many bolt¬ 
holes as a rabbit which would enable him to escape, or perhaps to 
return and take his opponents, groping in hostile darkness, brutally 
from behind. CrouA in a fogou in this unbroken prehistoric 
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darkness and EU k, if you will, with scuffles, blows, gurgles, shrieks 
and thuds. It will probably have heard them all in its day- 

Thc Halligyc fogou is still complete, so complete as to be pitch- 
datk, and the cxpl^er must carry a light. The main passage is as 
mudi as fifty-four ftet long; there is another, very massive, at 
r^lu-anglcs to it at the cast end and a much smaller one at the west. 
Near the juficcion of tliis small gallery a ridge of rock two feet high 
hat been left projecting from the door; it has been recognized as a 
true scumbluig-Wock, a trap mtended to bring down an enemy 
pursuing one through tlie darkness. 

After this it is perhaps something of an anticliinax to recommend 
the inspection of a large cist wliich lies sever-d miles further south 
in tlic Parish of St. Kcvcmc. It has tl« unusual name of the Three 
Brothers of Grogith and its large cover-stone is pitted witli tlic 
little circular hollows wliich archaeologists call cup-marks without 
having tlic slightest notion of thdr purpose. 

The Penwith peninsula which at l^d’s End reaches fiirthcst 
west of any part of Ei^land is sell heavdy marked by the enterprise 
of its earliest inhabiianu, many of them drawn there by its native 
tin. Penwith is a quintessence of all Cornish scenery; the fattened 
inland landscape, worn by the wind and rain, worn on the sea-bed, 
dull green turf and darker spreads of licacher; in contrast the 
brilliant quality of tlic light, ^cn to England, rays rcftecced and 
intensified by the surrounding mirror of the sea. In tliis light all 
the furnishings of the sea coast, tlie appliances of fishermen, light- 
house-kcepecs, and coasiguards, seem cut in agate; hard outlines, 
colours and shapes clear and formal, red, black and white like a 
game of chess disposed on its board. Yet all these brillianc objects 
and their sombre background are alike often veiled m mist, a white 
mist in which every minute panicle of water reflects the light of 
the hidden Cornish sun. When at last the veils begin to thin, the 
wind seems to cut them to ribbons on the sharp forms of the 
landscape, but over the moors it rolls them up more gently. These, 
perhaps, are the best moments of all to see the great stone tombs, 
to see them emerge ftom the mist—is it of time or placet 

Crossieg the narrow neck of the Penwith peninsula the £rst 
arresdog monument stands right in the centre—die second Cascle- 
an-Dinas which secured an isolated summit on Gulval Downs three 
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or four mil«s north of Penzance. It is very mudi like its namesake 
(p. 163), with its three drculax ramparts and mtervening ditches, 
but here the walls ate stooe-builc—though damaged by the ereodon 
of a modem tower. Castle-an-Dinas ^ws its greatest disunecion 
from the village of an-wotkers which it was probably built to 
defend- About a mile away on the west slopes of the hill is the 
late Iron Age and Roman village of Chysauscer, meticulously 
excavated and now carefully maintained. It is laid out in an 
orderly way wiili nine houses opening on a slightly curved lane 
in opposing pairs. Tlic houses arc of an unusual kind, known in 
Wales and furtlicr north but believed to be of Medicerrahean origin. 
The principb of tliis domestic architecture Is so utterly unlike our 
own cliac it Is not easy to describe. The external oudiue is a rough 
oval, but tlw oval wall is immensely chick and concaios within 
itself all the rooms, their doorways opening on to a centnl court¬ 
yard. In nearly all the houses die ‘best room’, oval or round in 
shape, is exactly opposite die narrow, roofed passage that leads 
into the courtyard from the lane, niis larger room appears to 
have been thatched or turfed, but a few of Ac smaller cells were 
corbellcA Most of the floors were paved, and the larger rooms 
were usually famished wiA hollow granite basins, presumably 
used as mortars; fragments of rotary querns or handmiUs were 
also found. There were serviceable Aains, usually laid below the 
pavings tones. 

Behind each house was a private garden, skilfully terraced and 
secured by an outer retaining wall of la^ blocb. A much-worn 
road led down from the village to the tm-deposits in the valley 
below as well as to die nearest stream- Where so much is preserved 
one longs to see it peopled; to know how many of Ac men 
worked m the mines and how regularly; how much time Aey 
gave to their gardens: how far Acy were Aeir own masters, and 
how they marketed Aclr produce, getdng Ae ort to the merdunts 
who, as we are now frirly confident, sliippcd it from St. Michael's 
Mount as the first step on the loi^ route across France to Aeii 
Mediterranean customers. At least it is not dlSlcult on going into 
one of the Chysauster houses to sec it in an Iron Age summer, Ae 
sun glaring A the courtyard where the dogs lie on Ae paving, the 
rooms dark as caves, a woman sweating as she pounds away vnA 
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the heavy grbdsto&e, unall cbiJdTcn kept safely in sight by die 
closed door of the passageway. All a little smcUy and untidy, but 
not too uncomfortable and wonderfully companionable, with the 
eight neighbouring families, every detail known of didr affairs— 
of expected births, betrothals, deaths; scandals, failures and 
achievements. 

Penwich is so thick with remains that it is dtfGcuIi to steer a route 
among dxcm; the traveller consulting tlie onc-uicK Ordnance 
Survey map will see chat tlxc wjtolc region is grey with Gothic type. 
Pcriiaps it will be best to follow footpatlis cowards tlic north-west 
where in less than three miles we can reach the famous Zcanor 
Quoit, a striking piece of megaJitluc arehircciure well sec on a ridge 
It nearly resembles Trethevy, at the otltcr end of the county, 
possesrif^ the same antechamber and chamber, but with no 
opening between them. Altliougii the great capstone has slipped 
backwards and no longer rests upon them, the cwo slabs which 
stand before the antechamber still make an impressive portal; 
one would like to understand what ritual meanii^, or wliac blindly 
followed tradition, gave rise to this idea of a portal giving on to a 
blank waD. It is evidently akin to that of die ‘dummy portals’ we 
sliall find in long barrows in the Coes wolds and Wal«, but is not. 
I tltink, identical. 

If we follow tlxc winding coastal road westward from Zennor, 
there arc many ancient sites scattered over the country on the left- 
hand side—villages, barrows, standing scones. Among tliem it is 
certainly wortli turning off at Kenowe to see the mcgalithic gallery 
at Pennance, wJiere the dumber still retains more of the mound 
and its enclosing wall than is commonly found in this part of tire 
world. A lane can then be followed soutliward until it meets the 
Ncwmill road at the head of the little Try valley. Here on the 
slopes of MulEra Hill is another dolmen, a much smaller version of 
Zennor and again with a leaning capstone. Antiquities now crowd 
thick and fast. If we follow tht N^vmill road back to the coast it 
passes a scone circle and comes out on the coastal readjust opposite 
the loi^ promontory of Gurnard’s Head where there is a fcre and 
three or four chambered round cairns (one like that at Pennance) 
on the track between the Head and Bosporthennis. 

Better game, however, is to be found if, instead of returning to 
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ihc coast, wc make a zJg-zag way, across the tough country south¬ 
west of Mulh^ Quoit. Here we can pass another Nine Maidens 
circle and End the curious, and indeed unique, ruins of Mcn-aQ- 
To], There are now other scones standing near it, hue these are 
kiowii to have been moved in recent dmes; the one exnaordinary 
feature of Mcn-an-Tol is a large, thin poI)goTial slab widi a per¬ 
fectly round hole through its centre. It is certainly the surviving 
relic of a tomb, probably it served as a parddon in a gallery grave. 
Wc sliall find ‘port-hole’ cntraixccs elsewhere in megalithic archi¬ 
tecture, but few so perfect as this one, Until quite recently it kept 
magic properdcs; sick people crawled through it to be rid of ilieix 
paiits and clhidren were passed through as a cure for rickets. Others, 
less stricken, consulted it ‘to be informed of some material incident 
of Eovc or Fortune wluch they could not know soon enough in a 
nacucal way’. This perhaps was wiser than the pscudo-sciecdEc 
Lockyer, who cried to cum Mcn-an-Tol into an astronomical 
iiistTumenc for observing sunrises and sunsets at certain ‘critical’ 
times of tiK year, 

It is now a short walk aaoss Green Burrow to the place tshere 
Lanyon Quoit stands beside the road bewcen Penzance and 
Morvah. It is such a fine upstanding megalith so conveniently 
set near the road and at such a short distance irom Penzance where, 
seasonally, there are many people with not enough to do, that it is 
one of the most visited monuments in the West Country. A fiat 
capstone, nineteen feet long, rests like a table-top on three 1^. 
The height of diis tripod Is still five feet, and it is reliably recorded 
that in cite eighteenth century 'it was so high that a mzn could sit 
on horseback beneath it*. It fell in Waterloo year, and although 
carefully rc-crcaed, some of the stones were broken and the 
total size had to be reduced. The renrains of the mound are slight, 
but enough to suggest along plan with the chamber at die northern 
end. Lanyon Quoit has, indeed, been recognized as the only long 
barrow in Cornwall, hut this is a questionable claim. 

if we take the road back cowards Morvah, it leads us close to 
Chun Castle, a fine round fort on a hill which commands ail the 
coimrry bclund land’s End- Its defences arc of quite c wraordinary 
streng^; a double rampart of dry scone walling faced with massive 
granite blocks; within recorded memory the inner one still stood 
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cwelvc Hgh. The entrance, on tlw we« side, js most skilfjUy 
designed to put any attacker helpless at the mercy of the defence— 
Chua Casllc must have been almost impregnable, unless surprised 
in 4 Pciiwidx mist. Like all the rest of tlicsc round forts, it should be 
connected with the tin trade, and lierc tangible evidence has been 
found—a large cake of tin slag foiuid in the interior, togctlier with 
iron slag and aji ebboratc smcldng-fumacc. Wc have now conic 
to cxpccc villages lyu^ close beside these fbtts for tlieit protection; 
at Chun dicre are riircc of diem, all probably very much like 
Cliysauster, small groiifw of courtyard houses. A sliort way below 
tlie Cajtic on the west side of tlie Jiill, is Chun Quoit, a dosed doU 
men with its capstone still firmly in place. 

From tills point tlic traveller may visit die stone circles cart of St, 
Just or the large multiplc-clumbcred round ciim of Cam Glu2e 
and the smaller one atBtane. I will lead liim on past tlie fort of Cacr 
Bran, past Cam Euny with its village and fine fogou, past even die 
Nine Maidens of Boscawen (one of the best of its kind, but we 
arc med of its kind by now), and so up on to Chapel Cam Brea, a 
solid, rounded hill overlookir^ the last few miles to laud's End. 
The huge round cairn up here, oiice crowned by a diapcl, was long 
ago found to covet a mcgalitliic gallery, but I have climbed up 
here only for a parting prospect. Tliere is die final promontory 
with the clilT-fort of Macii Castle and die comb of Table Men as 
our last, wesceminosc, autiquidcs. On diroc sides of us U sea; 
we could not, if we would, advance beyond Dr. Syntax’s Head— 
for it K more advanced than Dr. Johnson’s. AU round us in these 
rugged cliS the granite holdi out against the sea, againse tlie long 
ridges, whidi, towering or mild, roll in perpetually from the 
Atl^dc. They have had their rum under die sea, diesc colossal 
boulders, but now they seem well established, bulvirarb that 
should outlast ah human interests. 


Chapter Six 

OXFORDSHIRE TO THE FOREST OP DEAN 

A. OXP 0 R£>SHlRB ANti TH£ COTSWOIDS 

B. Tue Maltbkns and t&b Fomst of Dcan 

A. OrfirJshire end the CeisivMs 

Tliii region ii given i very real uiiiry by its geological history. 
Almost tlio whole of it is limestone country, the Jurassic lifnesrone 
wMdx in the south is represented by the Bath and Foreland 
stones. Noftliward, as I have said lo), it extends fight up the 
country tlnough Northamptonsliite and Lincolnshire to northern 
Yorkshire, formu^ a belt of well-drained upland country which 
in prehistoric rinses was the chief inland liuk between southern 
and northern England—between the Wessex chalk and the north' 
counoy wolds and moorlanA 

Although it has no building stone which can quite equal Bath and 
Portland, it is essentially a region of stone architecture. The Cots- 
wolds are, of course, &rnous for their andenc towns and vill^es 
where everything from the splendid churches to the humblest 
cottages and hams are built of the limestone on which they stand. 
The fields are stone-walled, and even the roofs were until recently 
made of special varieties of lintestone which could be split into 
dies. 

The Oxfordshire stone is much of it poor; indeed the Heading- 
ton quarries just outside the town have proved most treacherous, 
yielding a stone which in a hundred years or so flakes and scales 
away into a dismal ruin. Oxford collies have had to spend 
Lumdreds of thousands of pounds on re&cing their buildup. 
Nevertheless Oxfordshire can show dellghtiul stone^uilc villagee, 
though neither In the landscape nor in the atcbicecture is die lim^ 
stone as conspicuous as it is in the Coeswolds. 

We had the southern edge of the present region in sight when 
we were on the Berkshire and Marlborough Downs and were able 
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to IcMsk maigiit on to it across the Tliamcs Valley. Indeed, the first 
place I UTsh to mention is actually on cl»e south of the Thames and 
in full view from the cast end of the Berkshire hiUs where we first 
mounted tlicm from Goring and Strcatlcy, This is the liill-fort 
on one of the two plump round lulls known as Witcenham Clumps 
fo die north of Wallin^rd; it consists of a single rather feeble 
honk and ditch, but the natural situation is a fine one and the fort 
lies dose to the interesting ancieiic track known as tlic Payiiim 
Way. Nearby is the second Dorchester, now a large village with 
a magnificent abbey church, and in Romsui times a small market 
town- Very little of this survives, although as so commonly 
happens some of the Roman mambl has gone into flie fabric of 
die abbey diurdi; the most actraoivc tiling at Dorchester is a 
gleaming watery site where die Dyke Hills earthwork seems to 
have been designed to defend the lieadland between the Thames 
and the tributary Tliamc. It is also worth lamenting tJic ring-works 
datii^ from the end of the New Stone Age wliich were excavated 
on the north side of Dorchester but have now been devoured by 
gravel quarries—whose endless rapadey is dcstroyine great scrctdics 
of the Thames Valley. 

Southern Ojcfordshire is not rich in monuments, and the only 
other which I wish to name is tlic Devil's Quoits, tlxree scoii« 
wliich stood, widdy spaced, on die soudi-west side of the village 
of Stanton Harcourt. It liad long been suggested tliat they might 
be the survivors from a stone circle, but few people believed it 
and there was surprise when excavation made necessary by tlw 
construction of an aerodrome shewed that the stones were in face 
pare of an embanked sanauary of the Bronze Age. The Quoits 
were buried dose by where they had stood. 

Stanton Harcourt is in relatively low-I^ng country; it is now 
time to advance into the northern part of the country where the 
limestone rises to form hills that arc already virtually a part of the 
Cotswolds. Here, about three miles north of Cbippij^ Norton 
and exactly on the boundary between Oxfordshure and Warwick¬ 
shire. we shall find a fiunous group of monuments. I do not daim 
that the RoUright Stones are a beautiful or stirring sight, the lime¬ 
stone has weathered badly; pocked and flaking, it has no quality 
of either form or colour, and all the monuments are aesthetically 
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ruined by iheit enclosure within mean iron railings. They owe 
much of tbeii significance and value to v^ac has been add:d to 
them by the unaginaden of the country people who have inherited 
them from the past. As Sir Arthur Evans wrote: 'The folklore 
of which the Rollright Stones have become the came is of the 
lughest interest, and it would be difficult to find any English site in 
whidi it is more living at die present day. I have myself taken down 
from the Ups of the country people in the immediate neighbour' 
hood, but especially about Little Rollright. a quanriry of tales 
relating to the scones.' This imaginative marinade in wljich dxey 
have been steeped reveals itself in names which give character 
asid romance to riicse physically undistinguidicd stones. Tlie 
King Stone is an isolated stone with a bite out of one ude^^possibly 
it once formed half a *port-holc' entry to a chamber: it stands 
by a slight rise, once thought to be a barrow but in fact natural. 
Tile Kij^ Stone is on the nofchcm, Warwickshire, side of the road; 
Oil the opposite side, In Oxfordshire, is 3 stone circle known 
as the King’s Men, wliile across a field to the east is a group of 
scones, undoubtedly the remains of a megallchic burial-chamber, 
which has evoked the best name of all—the Whispering Knights. 
The story which unites chem is as follows: 

A King was tettiag out to conquer all England, but as he led his 
anny up the Kill at Rollrighc he met the witch to whom the land 
belcmg^. A few steps further and he would be on the crest with 
Lo!^ Compton visible in the valley on the other side; be was 
therefore delighted when the witch said: 

Seven long strides shale thou take 

If Long Compton thou cansc see 

King of England thou shall be. 

And he himself cried out: 

Sdek. stock, stone, 

As King of England 1 shall be known. 

He took the seven strides, but he did not know of the existence 
of the long barrow and its extra height prevented him from seeing 
Long Compton. The witch, with the unfair edumph of super' 
rutu^ powen, pronounced: 
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As Long Compton tbou cansc not see, 

King of England tbou sbalt not be, 

Rise up, stick, and stand stiU, stone, 

For King of England tbou sKalt be none; 

Thou and thy men hoar stones shall be 
And I myself an cldern tree, 

Immediately the King and lus men were turned to stone, as so 
also were some treacherous followers who had been wliispcring 
plots togcdtfr ill the background; the witch obeyed her own 
prophecy and became an eldcrKree. 

TTtat this story, unexpected cnougli in tlw English coumrysidc 
a few mile from Oxford university, is itself a rationalization of 
fer more aadent helie6 is su^ested by other Rollright ulcs and 
customs. For example, that the Kiiig really was the cliicf for 
whom the long barrow was built might be implied by a practice 
recorded by Stukcley; he describes a square plot near tjic King 
Stone, ‘Hither on a certain day of the year ie young men and 
maidens customarily meet and make merry with cakes and ale.’ 
Again, that the witch was a tree-spirit, an Oxfordshire dryad, 
hardly needs the corroboration of a practice described to Sir 
Arthur Evans by an old lady who had it from her husband’s mother: 
‘On Midsummer Eve whni die “cldcm tree" was in bh«som, it 
yni the custom for people to come up to the King Stone and stand 
in a circle. Then the eldcm was cut, and as it bled the Kijig moved 
his head/ The 'Whispcriiig Knights, too, became mow interesting 
as oracles. An old woman, one Betsy Hughes, whose mother had 
been murdewd as a witch, confessed to Sir Anhur that when she 
was a gid she and bee friends would sLp off to die stones at the 
time of the barley harvest, when they were working until du%k. 
Th^, with a good deal of giving, they would cake it in turns 
CO lay their ears to a crevice and listen foe the whispering; another 
old aoae completed the picture by recalling chat the Whispering 
Knights were used to tcU the future. ‘Time after rime I have heard 
them whisper—but perhaps after all it was only dw wind.’ 

With these notions go others which are of interest not because 
they are peculiar to Rollright but, on the contrary, because they 
are so widespread in Western Europe. The stones in the cirdc 
cannot be correoly counted; all the stones go down at midnight 
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(some izj only on special festivals) to drmlc at ibe spring in Litde 
RoUright Spinney; wEcn the capstone of the Wbispering Knights 
was taken for a bridge at Little RoUright it needed six horses to 
drag it downhill and then every night it threw itself back on to the 
grass; when the desecrators gave up their attempt in despair it proved 
that one horse could draw the slab back up the Wl without cSbrt. 

All these legends, and still more the memories of customs carried 
on almost witlun living memory, show that wc do not have to 
follow the setting siin into the lands of Celtic twilight to find 
remains of tlic prcliistoric past wliich still have life in them They 
are here in the heavy summer light of the English midlands- Let 
the traveller, the seeker after antiquities, accept tlus lesson from 
RoUright: the past has left marks deep in the human mind as real as 
the tangible marks which we search out among our fields and hills. 

Two sites to the south of Ch^ing Norton should be named 
before we cross the Evcnlode, the county boundary and the straight 
line of the Fosse Way to reach the greatest of the limestone uplands 
—the Gloucestershire Cotswolds, These are first the Hoar Stone 
(one of at least three in the county with this generic uamc) Just 
south of Emtone village, the remains of a long b^co w much over¬ 
grown but with a considerable part of the barrow surviving, and 
second the Lynehaxn long barrow between Shipton-undec- 
Wychwood and Chipping Norton, a nule south of Sarsden. The 
Lyneham mound is about one hundred and seventy feet long and 
can best be recognized by a single la^e slab standing at the north¬ 
east end. It was dug late in the last century in a rough and ready 
fashion and the cops of the uprights of two chambers found at that 
time are still visible. The excavators found * skulls and human and 
animal bones and hearths* as well as two Saxon burials. 

Retunung to Chipping Norton for the approach to the Cocs- 
wolds we must pass the fort Imown as Cbastieton Camp, or Chastl^ 
ton Burrow, which stands above the Bvenlode at the junction of 
the three counties of Oxfordshire, Warwickshire and Gloucester¬ 
shire. It reminds us zc once thaf wt are now in stone country, for the 
roughly circular ramparts are true walls and not revetted banks. 
Standing as much as four feet high, some stretches are built of largo 
limestone blocks, others of finer-qualiry masonry, with fitted 
polygonal scones. Cbascleronhas been dated to a fairly early phase 
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of the Iron Age, perliaps fo the second Iialf of the third ccntitpy s.c. 
It commands a splendid view across the valley to our next objccrive^ 
die nortli-eastem scarp of the Cotswolds. 

The Cotrwolds represent one of the fairest rclarionslups bcwccii 
man and nature wliich survives for us to experience. The wliolc 
rcgioi^ is a monument to the wool industry, wluch broiiglit iveakli 
without industrial squalor, and to the devout faith of ilic men wlw 
created it. Visitort must always go to these uplands to enjoy the 
unspoiled villages with their big churdics; the little wool towns 
often lurdly dianged arclutccturally since tlic seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, ajid with churches large cuougli for modest 
cathcdcals; die comfortable fanns ajid mauor*]u>uscs—all set 
among fields of soft, cigar-box brown, divided by gn7 walls and 
given greater strength and sliapcliness by becch-woni and lungers, 
I hope, however, that it will only add to ilus enjoyincnt to look 
also a iitdc deeper into time, to see the obscure huidiwork of die 
earlier owners of this upland territory, men and women wlio must, 
afh» all, have contributed much to the ancestry of Cotswold 
&rracrs and woolmen and their modem dcsccndints, who still 
keep the coimtrysidc both fair and profitable. Tlicrc will be a 
ccrtaiji monotony in acteuncs of the cliambcrcd long barrcjws left 
by die first farming population of die New Stone Age, a form of 
architecture inspired, we believe, by immigrants wlio sailed up the 
Bristol Channel from western France. Tlicrc is moiM>toiiy, yet 
their very number and consistency docs, I tliiuk, give a strong 
sense of Cotswold solidarity, reminding us that these farming 
ccmmunitics lived up here among thdr lulls for centuries, defend¬ 
ing them against all comers with a Stubborn social conservatism 
that must have drawn some of its strength from the religious rites 
centred on these great communal combs. 

The north-eastern comer of the Cotswolds with whicli we begin, 
a comer which seems to contain a large number of the most famous 
Cotswold names—Scow-on-th^Wold, Bouiton-on-tho-Watcr, die 
two Swells, Upper and Lower, together with Upper and Lower 
slaughter—also contains the greatest concentration of long barrows. 
No less then seven of these Ue near Upper and Lower $wcU. Yet 
numbers are misleading; unfortunately this group has been coo 
much damaged during last four thousand years, and particularly 
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the last hundred, to l>e rewarding to the visitor. They are only 
worth looking at as a small ingredient in a most charming piece of 
country. Three of the Swell barrows are in or near Poles Wood 
plantation, but they have been roughly dog, and only one, Poles 
Wood $ou^, has a visible megahehie chamber—a small a&ii 
opening on to the north-west comer. Among others in the 
neighbourhood is the Eyford barrow ou the road to Guiting Power; 
it is yet another example of the late type with several small cham¬ 
bers toward tlie west end, one of whicla proved to contain pares of 
tlic skclotoixs of a mau and a woman, four children and a dog; 
there were eleven bodies in the barrow altogether, all of them very 
short, possibly members of ebe same family. Eyford is now as 
battered, sliapeless and overgrown as the rest of north-eastern 
group, none of wbicb is a good advertisenient for the work of 
Victorian excavators. The truth is chat in tlic whole of the northern 
part of the Cotrwolds, only two li>Dg barrows are worth a visit, 
and one even of these is no more fban the skeleton of its ancient 
form. Tliis is the Notgrovc barrow which lies between tlut 
village and Salperton to the north-west of Northleach. Tlic mound 
icselflias almost disappeared leaving the slabs of the burial dumber 
standing free; these, however, are of considerable interest for they 
represent the type of Cotswold tomb wliich is believed to be the 
oldest. In this early form the larger end of the wcdgo>shapcd 
mound lus a recessed forecourt with a central megalichic entrance 
leading info a long gallery, usually with smaller chambers at eacli 
side. Here at Notgrove two opposing pairs of side cells open off 
the central passage. Though the monumeiu has recently been 
re-excavated and put in good order, the bare stone slabs, like all 
Cotswold stones not large enough to be impressive in their own 
r^t, are a poor subsdcuce for clie dark, earth-&sc sepulchre of 
which they once formed part; we must wait undl we get to Hetty 
Pegler's Tump before we can understand the real power of this 
architecture, and imagine the awe which it could inspire among the 
initiates of the cults which must have centred on the great tombs. 

The second notable long barrow is called Belas Rnap (it is worth 
notixig that not very many of the Cotswold barrows have folk 
names attached to them) and it lies hx to the w*est of the rest, about 
two. miles south of Winchcomb and not more than half a dozen 
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miles from the otJtfc of Cheltenham. It makes an intercsthig 
coDfrasc with the last site, for Bchs Knap represents the supposed 
late form of the Coes wold long barrow as perfectly as Norgrovc 
represents the early. Luckily the mound is well preserved and 
judicious restoradon lias made a monument wluch gives at lease 
some idea of what tliesc combs and lioly places looked like four 
thousand years ago. It shows well tlic oblong form of die mound 
held widiin a low rctaiiiuig wall of fine drystoiic iiiasoiir y and it 
possesses the eharacie/isiic ‘horns* or rwessed forecourt at tixe 
larger end. Tliis court makes die approach to a dignified mega- 
lithic portal with a pair of large jambs, a transverse slab or door 
stone beoveen them, and a lai^e lintel across ilic top. But wlxcrcas 
at Norgrovc an entrance in just this position miuc luve led into die 
gallery and its ceils, cliis construction at Belas Knap is a slwm, it is 
built against die solid mass of die barrow and has never « any time 
given access to ajiydiing. It is, in &ct, a classic example of t)ic 
* false entrance' for which we have already seen Eitrly close parallels 
in the south-west and in Kent (p. 44). The true burial-chambers 
open from the loi^ sides of the mound and are infinitely smaller 
and meaner tjian the central chandjcrs of the Hotgrovc, Hetty 
Peglcf and Nympsficld kind (p. i8p). Some have compared tlicsc 
dummies to the false entrances to Egyptian pyramids, claiming 
diat they, too, were made in an attempt to mislead coinb-robbcrs 
and keep the burial inviolate; otiicrs hive attributed tlic device to 
human laziness, seeing diem as a degenerate form wliiclt kept the 
portal essential for ritual purposes, but slurked the construction 
of a large and complex megaJkhic chamber. For myself I do not 
find either explanation satisfactory; primitive peoples do not 
violate their own sanctuaries and here in the Cotsvrolds there is no 
evidence to suggest the presence of alien invaders in any force at 
a time while long banows were soil being built; nor were these 
New Stone Age peoples In the habit of burying precious grave- 
goods with the dead which could provoke cupidity. On the other 
hand if tlie builders were stiJl willing to raise cons of stone and earth 
to make the mounds, I cannot think that the smaU amount of extra 
labour needed to nuJee the dignified central chamber would have 
been found burdcjisome enough to promote such a radical change 
of plan. I believe that the false entrance was intended to mislead 
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not Kunwri bcmgs but supernatural acaturcs—spiriis—but more 
than that I will not attempt to guess. 

From Belas Knap it is a pleasant walk over Postlip ■Warren to 
Clecve Cloud and Clcevc MU, the well-known hills overlooking 
Cheltenham. On Cleevc Hill there is a semicircular fort, the ends 
of its double ramparts resting on a natural cliff—though now per¬ 
haps reduced by quanying. Another fort ecrtainly worth seeing is 
nearby on Kottutgluun Hill. The fine scarp which runs north¬ 
eastward to the justly famous Coeswold towns of Broadway and 
Chipping Campden lias a number of small earthworks and a 
moderately strong promontory fort in Bcckbury, on a spur above 
Hailes Abbey. Tlicrc is a fort, too, on Moon whose isolated 
summit rises from ilic rich lands of the Vale of Evesham ten miles 
south of Srraeford-oa-Avon. No one has as yet tried to identify 
it with any Shakespearean landmark, and for a hill made &mous by 
literary associations we must look right down to the southern end 
of the “Vale where the bulk of Bredon Hill, a massive outlier from 
the Cotswolds, rises near the junedon of Warwickshire, Worcester¬ 
shire and Gloucestershire. The uortli-wcstcm angle of Bredon 
where it reaches a thousand feet and carries a small stone look-ouc 
lower, iias been cut off by two lines of ramparts on die south and 
east. With the steep natural fall of tlie ground on the other sides 
these defences wth an entrance way throi^ their centre make a 
sufficiently strong fort. Excavation dated it relatively late in the 
Iron Age, perhaps to the second century B.C., and it seems to have 
met a violent end probably at the hands of Belgic forces and not 
loi^ before the Roman conquest. The excavators found that the 
wooden gates of the entrance had aashed in flames carrying with 
rhem a number of heads most of which bore the marb of violent 
deaths. Some have interpreted this grisly And as a massaeze of the 
defenders, but it seems far more likely chat it had been the custom of 
the tribe holding the fort to display ^e beads of enemies or traitors, 
as was the custom with us until a few centuries ago, and that it was 
a collection of such trophies which fell when the fbn was stormed. 

The outlook from Bredon is superb; westward across Avon and 
Severn to the sudden spine of the Malvems and the more gradual 
slopes of the Forest of Dean, north and oast over the fiel^ and 
orchards of Fershore and Evesham, southward to where the 
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massive scarp cf the Cntswolds fills cKe liorizon. h is still a place 
to b<? oa 4 summer diy. letting eyes and mind wander wgcdier. 
Lookir^ ac tlie field slupes and the lines of rivers and hills It is easy, 
infected by Housmans words, to allow, as he must have done, 
coloured memories of oite’s school atlas (o impose themselves on 
this real map, and then, infected by his sense of transience, to 
iliink of die Celts gouc from this stronghold, the Romans from 
distant Gloucester, the monks from nearby Tewkesbury. Yet 
beyond transience, continuity; die slow clearing, grooniing. 
making fertile of all tlicsc fields, tlic building of farms, villages, 
towns, catlicdral cities—all die slowly accunmlatiiig activity whicli 
bas gone on since die builders of the long barrows first broiiglic tbeic 
boats up the Severn and made tlieir way on to the limestone lulls, 
Rccumiiig to the Cotswolds, I do not propose to seek out die 
ruuis of further long barrows—ploughed, plundered for stone, 
hogged by long-dead antiquaries—ilicy make a sad sight at Hazle¬ 
ton, Dowdeswcll and Witiungton. Instead I will lead the visitor 
direedy to the Roman Villa of Chedworth, for of ail Roman 
Villas in Britain it is, I think, the most likely to please and reward 
him. Li the first and second centuries, at the he^lic of its prosperity 
as a private ertate, it was a country house, probably better 
appointed and mote comfortable than anything to be knovm ia 
England again before die sixteenth century. Tlicn, in tlic tliird 
or founh century when British woollens were becoming well 
knovm in the Western Bmpice, die whole nordicm wing of the 
villa vm convened into fnllmca, a ^tory for the fulling of clodis. 
We have already seen how dus liappcned also at Titsey in Surrey 
(p. 41), and Chedworth was particularly well suited for the purpose 
as there is 4 bed of fuller's earth conveniently close at hand Evi- 
dsndy Chrisdaaity had been accepted by the later owners of the 
villa, for die sacred monogram appears on one of the Boors—a 
very rare instance—espedaliy in a place which implies a wealthy, 
upper-class, convert. Ap»t from the fact that it is large and well 
preserved and has had a very interesting history, weE Ulustraccd 
by its museum, Chedworth is particularly wor^ scemg for the 
sake of its posidon. On the dope of a pleasandy sheltered valley 
deeply buried in woods, it can sdll suggest with convmdng realism 
what conditions were like ia these country houses of the Roman 
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Province. The $$uce$ of manv of them were^ like Chedworch, 
carved out from valleys \^iuch had hitherto been left to the ttees 
and their wild inhabitants. Many of the families of walthy 
romanized Britons or fbrdgTi officials who owned them must 
have known what it was li^ to live thus folded among trees, 
little oases of civilization in a land sdll only half<ivilized. 

Among rvuDcd long banows in the Coin Valley within a few 
miles of Chedworth, I will name only two; there is an unusually 
enormous spcaiucn in the parish of Coin Rogers; this Cobpen 
mound is clirce hundred feet long, and alihough it lacks any archi* 
tcctural features, when seen against the sky*luu the immense spine 
is very clear and shows the characteristic profile of ffiesc long 
barrows, always higher as well as wider at the ‘homed’ end. There 
is a round barrow close to the cast end of Colupen and a row of 
diree others, apparently unopened, on the edge of the valley three 
hundred yards to the north. The second Coin Valley barrow is at 
Lamborough Banks north-west of thc^ageof Ablington, It seems 
CO have been exceptionally well preserved until about the middle of 
the last century, when it suScred one ofthe rough e}Cca7ations of the 
period. The results surest that it must have had a homed court 
with dummy entrance. It is now a good deal o ve^own, but would 
probably richly reward a complete and careful excavation. 

The barrow m this region which is most worth vjsidng is a 
little to the north between Basemgton and Aldsworrh near the 
source of the small river Leach. This monument stands j use bclund 
Lodge Park, the beautiful sevaitccnth-cencury dower-house of 
Sherborne. Such a setting in open parkland bende an architectural 
treasure of the greatest charm and distinction, is greatly to be pre¬ 
ferred to the usual barrow site in a ploughed £eld, rough pasture, 
or a cetcIe-fUled copse. Nevertheless tixat is not the only reason 
why it should be seen; it is quite exceptionally unspoiled- Indeed 
a weU-biown and outspoken archaeologist has weitren of ic: 
"Hw is the finest Long Bartow I have evee seen; ic is certainly 
the most perfect specimen in Gloucescecshare, and should be left 
exactly as it is and never excavated, in order that posterity may be 
able to see at least one unmudlatcd Long Barrow.* The mound is 
one hundred and fifty feet long, covered with turf, and sail rises 
to a very connderable height towards the south-east end where two 
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uprights and a linicl stone show tlirougli the grass. The tips of 
other upriglits can be seen bel^ind die lintel and the wltolc suggests 
a complete chamber of the early type; I confess diat when 1 fust 
saw it, thoughts hi less noble and disinterested tluui diosc just 
quoted came into my head. I longed to excavate widiouc deby. 

About two miles to tlic cast on the Norchlcacli-Bur^brd road a 
track opposite the turning to Windtusli leads to a neat, circular 
foit with a angle well-preserved rampart, built on level ground in 
open farmland. 

Havijig named the best of the sites on die souch-eascem slopes 
of die Coiswolds I want to return to the nordi-wcsccni scarp which 
1 left at Clccvc Cloud above Cheltenham. All along this face tlic 
limestone rises sheer above die expanse of die Severn valley, itself 
flat, green andlacedwithstreams and dykes- It is always lovely here 
on dicsc natural ramparts, perhaps loveliest twice in the year—once 
in the spring when die wliice pear-blossom of die perry orcliards 
shows like breaking foam on the lower slopes of die escarpment; once 
in the autumn when die beech hangers of the upper slopes bum 
between earth and sky. The scarp was evidendy weU populated in 
the New Stone Age, for the communities of diat dmc cliose to build 
a line of their tombs dose to its edge m positions which commanded 
the finest views over die Severn and on to the Wolsli mountains 
where, as we shall find, kinsfolk of dieirs had rheir terticorfes. 

There is an intcrcstbg fort On Leckhampton Hill only two miles 
south of Chclccnliam, but more attractive co visit is Cricklcy Hill 
on the Chelccnliam-to-BifdUp road, a headland with precipitous 
sides where there are small caves and rock-slicltcrs. Tlicse look 
as though tlicy should have attracted prehistoric man. but tlicy have 
been quarried and thdr principal tenants have always been—as tlicy 
ue to-day—jackdaws. The headland is approached through a 
beech-wood and it is not difficult to distinguidi tlic double lines of 
rampart which run across the neck; with its sheer, lefty sidit 
Crickley fort must have been almost impregnable. There are long 
barrows on either side of Crickley at ^u^ir^ton and Cobcrlry, 
but these are hardly so wcQ worth looker^ for as the round barrows 
concealed by the wood Just across the road the Air Bdlhon, a 
popular inn near the base of the Crickley headland. One of these 
Is so h^ and so steep-^ded that it may well be Roman. 
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On fme weck-«ads scores of cars draw up along the edge of the 
escarpment between the ‘Air Balloon' and Birdlip, and there the 
owners eat exhausting picnic teas and cry co restrain their children 
from danger while gasing out over Severn in a vacantly eachusiasne 
wray which thdr prehistoric ancestors would certainly have found 
hard to understand. 

Birdlip i$ a name well known in archaeology because one of 
our finest engraved bronze mirrors was found diere, a true master¬ 
piece of Celtic art of the late Iron Age; notbu^ however* remains 
CO be seen of the slab-lined grave in wlitdi it was found, lying beside 
the skeleton of dm woman whose living features it must so often 
jiavc reflected. Tltc long miles of Ermine Street beeween Birdlip 
and Circnccsiet arc a fine example of die modernized Roman road 

Following die pretty road running westward through the beech- 
woods which here line the scarp, the traveller should look out 
for the long barrow of West Tump, now thickly screened with 
trees and undc^owth on die left-hand side of the road, but once 
commanding a prospect over the valley. It was excavated in the 
nineteenth century and revealed the characteristic tapering rect- 
angubr outline marked by a dryitone wall. Between the horns, as 
the excavator observed, were ‘two upright stones forming as it 
were a doorway; but dns proved to be a deception... He had 
in fact found a false entrance of the kind with which we are now so 
familiar. The principal burial-chamber discovered was on the 
south side towards the tail of the mound. It proved to be as much 
as twenty-four feet long (including the entrance passage) and co 
contain the bones of at least a score of bodies. Most of the remains 
seem co have been in confusion, but at the inneemose end of the 
chamber and resQng on a semicircular paving of slabs 'was de¬ 
posited in a contracted form, the skeleton of. probably, a young 
female, with the remains of a baby in close proximicy’. The diners 
were of the opinion chat 'the barrow was erected in honour of this 
Corteswold chieftainess'; it is equally likely that the probable 
young female was merely the last, and therefore the least disturbed, 
of cbe burials in the chamber. 

Within a short distance we come to Cooper’s HiB which lifts an 
immensely steep headland above the road. There was once a 
hill-fbn on the head, but quarrying has lost it among a maze of 
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overgrown pits and spoil-heaps; further to the south-east along the 
ridge there is. 3iowever, a strong cross-ridge dyke which must have 
hecn designed ro secure the whole promontory. Cooper’s Hill 
itself has an association with the past whidi is of a kind that many 
people find mote remarkable than any mere physical remains. 
It is a centre of local customs perhaps enacted here since prehistoric 
times: all children of the neighbourhood tlirough the whole of 
tills liiscory, luve been brought up to assume these ceremonies 
should ajid will take place. Now, vdicn most people imcojisciously 
regret the loss of all ruch forms and customs, their few survivals 
exercise a tremendous attraction. To-day the Cooper’s Hill wake 
draws a large crowd of alien sightseers^lso it is now run by a 
conunitccc instead of by imdncL 
From our present point of view the only objection to this type of 
antiquity is diat it can only be seen once a year; the wake is cele¬ 
brated on Whit-Monday. Nevertheless one feature of it is per¬ 
manent; tlie immense maypole with a weathercock on top which 
stands at the excremicy of the headland. Maypole dances ate no 
longer danced, but it is decked with dowers for the wake, and these 
must be allowed to wither where they hang. TJic great tradidojial 
ceremony is die clieesc-rolling. The Master of Ceremonies, a 
villager in white smock and grey, be-ribboned top bar, sits at tlie cop 
of the steep nose of the headland (it is far coo steep to stand easily) 
with the cheese-roller next to him and die coiapctitors sitting in a 
line on either side. The Master gives the word, the roller lets the 
cheese go, and a moment later the racers bound down after it; 
the winner cakes the cheese and (nowadays) there are prizes for the 
runners-up—if they may be so misleadingly described. A further 
mark of modem decadence Is that a wooden drum with a fragment 
of cheese let into it is used for the race. A teal cheese is sometimes 
burse by its violent boundings and to-day no one is inclined to 
provide another. The villagers associate this chccse-roUing with 
the maintenance of their grazbg rights on the common, but the 
maypole helps to make it certain that the ceremony must origiiully 
have been part of a fertility cult, perhaps principally concerned with 
catdc and horses. I do not blow of any other example of cheese¬ 
rolling except chat already noticed at Uffingcon, which has loi^ 
since cone to an end. 
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NcKt in the remarkable eucccasion of andent sites along this 
western edge of the Cotswolds is the fort on Pamawick Beacon 
between Coopec^s Hill and Hazesfield. This lofty summit on the 
scarp 18 enclosed by a strong double rampart and ditch, and from 
the banks the view is exceptional even among the many fine 
prospects from the escarpment. The Malvems and the Black 
Mountains of South Wales show their peaks beyond all the intricate 
detail and busy life of ilic wide valley between. Painswi^^ has 
never been excavated but it need not be doubted chat it wjs built 
ill die Iron Age, probably at much the same time and by the same 
people as the defences of Bredon Hill. It has a near neighbour in the 
promontory fort on Harcsficld Beacon, just above Harcsfield station. 

At the end of this line of 1^ which is partially cut off by the 
Painswjck valley i? Randwick Hill, and here inside the walls of 
anotlicr earthwork are the considerable remains of a loi^ barrow. 
When excavated in the i88os it proved to belong to a form which 
might be thought to be intermediate between the early, fuB- 
diambered gall^ and the falsc-entrance type. The main chamber 
was entered through an opening in the forecourt, but there was no 
elaborate gallery with side cells, only a angle chamber roughly 
five feet square lying immediately behind the entrance. On the 
floor the diggers found confused fragments of human skeletons 
and a number of bird-bones. The report ends: *By direction of 
the oxvner, Mrs. Barrow [an odd coinddcncc], the walls and 
chambers have been covered up to protect them from damage.' 

I wish Mrs. Barrow could have been the patron saint of many 
other barrows dug by this gentleman and his friends, for whereas 
her foresight has preserved the JUndwick chamber (even if it is 
out of sight), most of the other barrows which suflered from their 
sub-sciendfic curiosity were left open and have been wrecked by 
subsidence and the growth of plants and trees. 

At this point, the escarpment is cut by the Stroud Valley, and 
those who are interested in such thii^s should notice how the 
Frome and its tributaries have spread gravels across the valley right 
to the banks of the Severn. In prehistoric times these firm gravels 
probably offered an open causeway across the swampy valley 
bottom which may wcU have been used by the imm^rant long- 
barrow people on their way to the bills. 
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There is a concentrarion of long barrow near the headwaters 
of die Fromc in the triangle between Famswick, Duniisboume 
Abbots and Sappercon, but none is disdiigiifsKcd and 1 propose 
to leave them to enthuuasts arnicd with their Ordnance maps. 
Indeed, if I am going to make any sepulchral recommendations, I 
should prefer to guide the intelligent traveller to Painswick, wberc 
there is an exquisitely-set church, and a churchyard famous for its 
avenues of Irish yews and elegant eighteenth-century tombs. 
Before crossing the Stroud Valley to die soudiem part of tlic Cots- 
wolds, an area rich in antiquity, 1 wajit only to rccojnmcnd a visit 
to Cirencester. Here at the crossing-pbcc of Ermine Street, die 
Fosse Way aaid Akeman Street was a large Roman town, Corhuum, 
Tlic walk, though robbed of their masonry Etdngs, sdll show %vcU 
in the very low land neat the river, while outside tliem the embank¬ 
ments of a large amphitheatre deserve to be seen. Tliere U also 
an unusually good museum, housed in a modem building, wlicre the 
Ends &om C^mum can be studied in ideal conditions. 

From Cirencester 'wc are ready Co return to die countryside 
hninediatcly to the south of Stroud, which probably lias more 
spectacular and varied prehistoric remains than any other part of 
the Cotswolds. The Stroud Valley is itself an open-air museum 
for the study of early indostcial development: in tlus narrow, 
steep-sided vaUcy, diere arc many agreeable stone factories buUt iji 
the eighteenth century wlicn die tumbling ^vaters of the Frome were 
still considered good enough to run the milk. The houses, often in 
small terraces, climb up the steep slopes, roof to door'^tep, and 
(hough notlung could be more English chan their arelutecture, the 
general eficct Is charming but dcddccUy alien—perhaps most like the 
little towns that one sees in the limestone ravines of southern France. 

Remming from Cirencester, we pass the Windmill Tump long 
barrow which lies south-west of the village of Pwodmarton near 
the Tetbury road, and very close to the source of the rivet Thames. 
Ic is an interesting monument but unfortunately for die passing 
visitor its most unusual features are now hidden, having been 
covered in for their better preservation. The mound itself shows 
dearly enough, outlined as it is by a modem dryscone wall. It k 
of late type, with a £ne homed forecoun and dummy entrance, 
but it is die two chambers opening on to the long sides which are of 
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outstanding but invisible interest. The oirry to both those ecUi 
was through ‘port-holes' made not by a single perforation as at 
Mcn-an-Tol (p. 169 ), but by placing togeeber wo slabs each with 
a sciiiicircdar bite removed from it. In the southern chamber it 
was found iliac die entry was approached by a flight of sldlfiilly laid 
stone steps and chat the port-hole was still closed by a plug ofdrystone 
masonry—which must have been fitted in by neat and practised 
hands after tlw last burial was made some four tliousand years ago. 
Altliough such a scaling of die combs was probably usual, it is a 
feature which is not known to have survived in any other place. 

From Rodmarton ic is not &r to Avening, the centre of an im¬ 
portant barrow group. In a field adjoining rhe rectory garden a 
quarter of a mile north of the church arc tiiree megalidiic diambers 
which have been taken from a nearby long barrow and lo^rccccd. 
Ill one of them is what is among die best examples of a ‘port-hole' 
cnnancc in all Britain. Aldiough the site of this banovr has not 
been identified, I am assured tliat ic is not, as lias been suted in Lcng 
Barroiw of the Cotsiv^Us. the mound known as Norn's Tump behind 
the ‘ Nag's Head InnNom’s Tump may, in fact, be a round barrow. 

If now we turn north by the rectory along Step’s Lane, we pass 
on the left the Tinglcstonc barrow, crowned with beech trees and 
with a single massive scone slab projecting liigh above die larger 
end. Tinglcstonc is already within the property of Gaicombe Park, 
and it is not for along the road to the park gates where an unusually 
fine long barrow can be seen on 2 snuU and heavily wooded ridge 
just above the lodge. Here again there is a fidse entrance benveen 
die horns, while the only chamber at present known opens on to 
die nordi side. Its shadowy opcnii^ below a lintel stone has a 
romantic fticy-book air. Visitors should certainly allow chcin- 
selvcs to bo lured in, for they will find a perfectly preserved cell, 
comfortably covered with a chick bed of beech*leaves, where the 
combination of drystone widi megalidiic masonry can be studied at 
ease. The spaces between the megalidiic uprights, and frequendy 
between the uprights and the capstone, are neatly packed with 
drystone masonry of very fine quality. It is a method very widely 
employed by the architects of the New Stone Age, but in most 
places the drystone has disappeared leaving the la^ blocks in 
misleadu^ isolation. 
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A short distance further brings us to Mincliinhampton which lies 
it the base of the spur of high ground between the deep valleys of 
Nailsworth and Clulford. This spur has a number of earthworks: 
a single straight length of bank and ditch near die op of Rod- 
borough, a semicircular embankment with a far mote povverful 
line of rampart bisecting it wliich stands on rhe edge of the hill 
above Amberlcy, and, dose at hand, the large and powerful earth¬ 
work on Minchinhampeon Common whicli is known as the 
Bulwarks. Tlic Bulwarks is curved like a bow and it is a little 
unexpected to £nd the ditch on the concave side, facii^ south-east 
towards tlic neck of the spur: this position suggests that the earth¬ 
works is intended to cut off the whole hcadlaiid as far as Rod- 
borougli, sccvuig as an outer line of defence to the Ambcrlcy en¬ 
closure. All these earthworks seem to Iiavc been built not long 
before the Roman conquest, probably by invading Belgac. 

There are several round barrows on the common, and at Amber- 
ley a rather poor long barrow known as Whitcfield*s Tump gains 
distinction from a persinent and probably reliable tradition that 
WhiteBeld preached from its summit in 1743. I know of barrows 
chat support or have supported, signposts, guns, monuments, 
artillery targets, gol^balh, a gibbet—but this is the only instance 1 
can remember of aji evangelical preacher. 

About two miles to the north-west of Wlutcficld’s Tump and the 
same distance south of Stroud, there is a very long barrow on the 
open common land of Selsey Hill. It belongs to the series which 
seem to have been built on the escarpment in order to command the 
outlook over the Vale of Gloucester and the Severn estuary. This 
barrow, which is known as The Toou, has been severely dug into near 
the centre :IenjBdrr(wro//he has this interesiing comment; 

*The excavation across the middle is so large as to cause it to appear 
CO be lu >9 mounds; this gave rise to the name "Toots’* the plural of 
Toot, meaning a hill fhar vas used as a look-out post, or thought in 
later times to have been so used. As this word is now obsolete it 
seems that this excavation must have taken place a long time ago.’ 

There is another loi^ barrow with a £ne site on Bown Jlill near 
Woodchescec, but the next on the escarpment edge is the Nymps- 
Held barrow on Crawley Hill a little further west. This comb in 
many ways recalls Notgrove (p. 177), for here, too, we have the 
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skeleton of a chamber of the supposed early type from which the 
covering mound has largely disappeared; here, coo, che sice has 
^ carefully re-acavated and restored. The most noticeable 
diffei^ is that whereas Notgrove has two pairs of side cells 
opening from che central gallery, Nympsficld has only one, an 
arrangement which gives it a simple cruciform plan. 

Less than a mile south of Nympsficld, the traveller is at last 
rewarded with a monument which is ndthct a mound wliich has 
lost its chamber nor a chamber which has lost is mound: Hetty 
P^lcr s Tump is so nearly complete that it can give a true impres¬ 
sion of what the finest long barrows were like when they were still 
die rchgioiis centres of a living culture. Like Nympsfield, Herty 
Peglcrs Tump stands on the very lip of the escarpment wliich is 
here predpiwus; so near that it appears to be in dasher of slipping 
over, or falling, a cloud of slabs, stones and flying ghosts, down to 
^ Severn flats. The key is kept in a cottage on the Uley side of 
the monument and it admits ouc (unhappily after passing an iron 
railing) through a low lintelled portal into a twenty-feet long 
megalithic gallery with two side cells opening off on the left-hand 
side. Tliosc wliich must have existed on the right were so severely 
damaged chat they have been sealed off. Here at last it is possible 
to have the sensation of being closed in a tomb and in the earth; it 
is dark, and although che chambers arc not large the mtgalithic 
architecture gives an impression of massive grandeur. It is to me a 
great regret chat the only place In which a worthy rendering of the 
^thcr Goddess of che Stone Age has been found in this country. 
b in the shaft of a flint-mine (p. 244), and not in one of these tombs 
where to my mind she is most powerfully enthroned. Those who 
are concerned with architeccuAl detail should again look at the 
skilful combination of drystone with megalithic masonry and 
should also notice the pair of inner jamb stones which project into 
the entrance passage at right angles to its walls. 

The last sice on thb historic stretch of the escaepment brings us 
to a later age. Less than a mile southwards from the Tump, on a 

fine natural spur, is the imposing Iron Age fort of Uley Bury. The 

fort is approached along a narrow neck where the wgle entxance is 
protected by earthworks of great siae and completeness; che two 
lines of rampart follow closely rhe roughly recunguiax outline of 
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the spur enclosing its fiat summit, wliile on all sides the ground £iUs 
away steeply bcl^ cheoi. Nature has rarely provided a more per¬ 
fect site a fort of this kind. 

To avoid the shame of anticlimax. I should like lo leave the 
Cotswolds here at Ulcy Bury but there are uufortunatcly a few 
places along the southern tail of the Cotswolds wliich liave every 
right w be named. One more long barrow is included among 
tlicin—it is just outside die village of Lciglitcrton on tlic western 
side, a fine large mound still standing to the unusual height of 
nearly twenty feet at the cast end. Unfortuniiely it was severely 
mauled by an andquary at die vety beginning of the eiglifcciith 
century and as he left his diggings open all arcliiteciural features 
have decayed. 

For die rest, forts continue along die western scarp, and among 
diem Sodbnry, ovcrlookii^ Cliipphig Sodbury, is a really fine 
example, comparable to Ulcy itsdf There arc other fores on the 
low hills which here begin to interpose between the face of tlic 
Cotswold scarp and die Severn estuary. There is Damery, a good 
specimen known as Bloody Acre just nordi of Cromhall, another 
at King’s Weston and several more of less distberion. Tlic Toou, 
Oldbury, is the most low-lymg of them all; even to-day it is not 
6 r &oin Severn bank and when it was built was probably on die 
waterside. 

This journey down the narrowmg call of the Cotswold limestone 
and the Severn plain have brought us to Somerset and the outskirts 
of Bath and Bristol, and so to the stacting-poinc of an earlier 
excursion. From summits and ptemoncorics along the wliole of 
the western hcc of the Coeswolds, we have been able to observe 
the distant prospect of the Welsh mouncabs, the Breconshire 
Beacons and the Black Mountains, with the coastal plab of Glamor¬ 
gan lybg at dielr feer. It was almost inevitable that immigrants 
sailing up the Bristol Channel and eager to b^b their land-takii^ 
should look bob to left and to c^bt—to’ the Welsh foothills as 
well as to the Cotswolds- Cexiably the New Stone Age immi¬ 
grants ^ so, and their chambered tombs make a strong culnual 
link between the two lands. It is now time to follow them to the 
west, making die cspssbg futhec north by way of the interveiung 
uplands of the Malvenu and the Forest of Dean. 
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B. The Malvms and the Vorest of Dean 

Though their area is tiny and their height nowhere more than 
fourteen hmidted feet, the Malvcrm are for me one of die most 
dramatic moimcain formations of tl^ island. Tlsis litde spbc, 
some eight miles long and hardly a mile across, is tluusc up with 
such cxctaordijiary abrupcncss from the flat, heavy plain of southern 
Worcestenhire and dw undulating Old Red Sandstone of Here¬ 
fordshire, that it forces upon even die most time-hardened con¬ 
sciousness a recognition of die reality of geological events, of die 
catasrropliic uplicavals diat have sliapcd our country. Ruimiug 
due nortli and south, the Mal^vcnis represent a diinimicive counter¬ 
part of the Pcnnincs and were, in fact, folded at the same dme_ 

wiicji the Arniorican buckling of the crust was forcing die layered 
rocks of England against the older mountains of Wales. 

Approaching between Worcestershire hedges, the traveller can 
sec die road before him suddenly shoot upwards towards die sky 
as it strikes die mountain wall. He can see, too, the pretty terraces 
and villas which gathered round the spa v^cn the early Viccorkas 
found that die unpleasant waters which flow from the aiidmc 
Malvern rocks were good for their polite ills—or good enough at 
lease to justify a break from the daily round of cespccttble homes. 

There is an earthwork on Midsummer Hill above Easmor Park, 
but the great mark of prcliisroric times upon these lulh is the 
Hcrefordshite Beacon not very far from Great Malvern. It has 
become a minor tourist centre, yet the pleasant hotel at its foot and 
occasional seats and signposts cannot spoil a place which nature has 
endowed with uncommon beauty and character. The Beacon 
represents as it were the high, humped shoulder of the Malvcm 
spine; on its summit is the la^c aroEdal mound of an early medi¬ 
eval castle, wftile round it tuns a strong enclosing earthwork which 
I take to be prehistoric work adapted as a medicvi bailey. Looking 
down foom the castle mound the main outer ramparts of the pre¬ 
historic fort can be seen enclosii^ the ridge both to the north and 
south, h is, as now appears, a long narrow contoun-fort with this 
inner enclosure at its central and h^hesc part; in shape perhaps it 
approaches nearest to Hambledon Hill, with the castle motte 
taking the place of the long banow of the Dorset stronghold. 
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The fore was certainly built in tire Iron Age, but funher excavation 
is needed w date it more precisely. I do not wish to be one of 
those guides who must always pause at see points to enjoy die 
'view'; the Germanic hlkk is an assault upon our pc^vas of 
appredaiion. Furthermore, witli so many prcliistoric ntes in high 
places, blkk follows hotly upon bUck. Nevertheless, the outlook 
from the Beacon is so exceptional tliat it must be added to die 
more sober attractions of liistoiy. On the inottc one is enclosed 
first by the inner ramparts, tlicn to iwrdi and south by the outer 
line of walls; to north and south again stretch die wooded slopes 
of this slender Malvern island, washed by die varied lowbiids of 
•Worcrttcrsliiie and Hcrcfbrdsliirc; tlicsc in dicir turn arc enclosed 
on die east by tlic Coes wolds, with Bredoii si lowing as tlicir ad¬ 
vance guard, and on die west by the Black Mountains and the 
central massif of Radnorshire. 

The plain of Hereford of which one has such a lordly view from 
the Maivems is a stretch of Old Red Sandstone soils ^sdiiclx to-day 
makes a fertile countryside of forms and cider orchards: in pre¬ 
historic times, however, it was very extensively forested and its 
aimquiiics are virtually limited to hoa Age hill-forts, and a few 
minor Roman sites. It is certainly not a county for the earnest 
pilgrims of prehistory. For chose, liowevcr, wlio may be there for 
other reasons, pcrliaps to enjoy the cncliaiiting small towns and 
villages, black and white as magpies with dicii Iulf*timbcrcd houses, 
I will give a hascy catalogue of these places, noting those that are 
worth turning aside for a moment to see. Sttttir^ in the extreme 
north of the county—indeed on the Shropshire bordet-^thcre is 
Coxal! EnoU camp which is given some individual interest by the 
two outer cnclosuies which abut on to the narrow oval of the main 
ramparts. Still near the border, wlierc names carry echoes of the 
SkropshireLcJ, the walls of a small Roman town are visible enclosing 
the village of Leinewardine. This is Bratfcmum which, standing in 
the valley of the Clun on die edge of the Welsh foothills, was on 
the Roman toad running south from Viroaimum (Wroxctcr.p. *34). 

Ihc triangular fort of Brandon near Adforden hardly deserves 
to be named, but about eight miles further south, Wapley Hill 
neat Presteigne has a relatively strong fort with as many a& frve 
lines of lamparcs on the north-east side. A little further east in the 
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pariihof Aymcstry are Pyon Wood, a small focc, and Croft Ambrey. 
conaid.'taUy larger and with chrec-5id;d mulriplc ramparis. Near 
Leominster there is Rbbury to the south-east and Ivington to the 
soutli-wcat—their unusual d.'flgo •makes the Ivington earthworks 
worthy of study by anyone with special interest in Iron Age military 
coRsrruetions. On the northern side of Hereford, the strong fon 
of Sutton Walls is among the very few of all these Herefordshire 
forts to Ixave been excavated; it has been proved to Ue of about 
tlxe age as the first fort on Bredon (p. 179). Tlic name of tlxc 
village of Kcndiostcr wldcJj lies on tlkc western side of Hereford 
f onimcinoratcs tlic Rjojuan town of Magnae, the outline of whose 
walls can be traced on low ground near the river, Magnat was 
die next small place soutJi o£l 3 ravmum on the route from Wroxeter 
to Caerwenr. CrcdanJiill fort is not far from Kenchester, then, still 
on the line of the Wye but on the other side of Hereford and cast 
of die hvci, tlictc fs alhic of three forts: Ethclbcrt’s Camp, south of 
Dormington, Cherry Hill, north of Fownliopc, and Caplcr’s Camp, 
in the parish of Woolhopc- Back on the west fide of the Wye, 
Aconbury is a strong hill-fort lying about five miles due south of 
Hereford. 

The last sice in the county which I wish to name is one of quite a 
different kind; Ka^ Arthur’s Cave near Ross-on-Wye (itself one 
of die most attractive of all the pretty towns of Herefordshire), 
plunga us for a moment back into the time of ico^heets and glaciers. 
It served as a dwelling for hunters of the end of the Old Stone Age, 
and was occupied again during the Middle Stone Age—chat period 
which has left so few visible remains on oux countryside. 

At Ross we arc close to the northern face of the Forest of Dean, 
a heavily vA^oded rocky upland that geology, history, custom, have 
set a iiede apart—a private realm. Forming the western side of 
the Severn escuary, the hills of die Forest of Dean make a strong 
contrast with the Coeswolds on the eastern side. Although their 
sununiis are lower than those of the Cotrwolds, the hard, dark, 
Old Red Sandstone surrounding their limestone seems to identify 
them at once with mountain country—to expose them, indeed, 
for what they are, outliers from the Bbek Mountains and Brecon¬ 
shire Beacons. While che Cotswolds belong to the light, with 
their pale grey and golden limestone, elegant beeches, springing 
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Uila cIktc is something dark and in tlie rontantic sense, 'horrid' 
about the Forest of Dean. 'The Forest lus. of course, been subtly 
tainted by mining; iron has been dug since prelustotic limes, and 
small-scak cod-Diining still goes on, seeming a little furtive belmid 
its heavy mask of trees. Here and llicrc ate titanic rumbles of 
dark rectangular boulders lying among tree-trunks m the sullen 
green liglit filtered tlirough oak and sycamore; here and tkre, 
half reverted to tliis Eiiglislj jungle, overgrown and mdancln.ly 
spoil-lKaps. Of actual antiquities ilicfc arc virtually none lu the 
Forest’ an embanked enclosure ac Little PcaJi near Cindvrford ajid 
earthworks on Wclshbury Hill arc all ilwt deserve mention. There 
is also the Scoxdcs, bclkvcd to be Roman iron-dlggtnfp^; ilw evi¬ 
dence for tills is of tlic sliglitcst but it is a delicious plate to vmt m 
tlic spring or early summer for its rocky hollows ate overhung 
with brilliant foliage and it seems to escape tlic pervading soiubrc- 
ncss of the country. Although iiidrvidual sites arc so few. die Torat 
of Dean is interesting in its cniitccy. It seems to liavc been the 
source of die earliest iron of prdiistoric Britain; apart from wols 
and weapons, very many if not all of tlie long Iron bars whiclv 
were the first Britisli currency were certainly forged from Forest 
of Dean ores. This clnmsy money was bcuig made from the second 
century a.C.—tlic flat bars with pinked-up ends perliaps rt-present- 
ine were originally sword blades, but now standardized and 
coiiYcrccd into a curccney. Tliey arc found throughout soudi- 
wesicm England and extending wherever trade took diem, into 
Wessex, the Thame Valley and the Midlands- 

Thc Forest is also made a monument to die past by the survival 
there of a local sociccy witl; its own laws and customs ^ing back 
no one knows how far into antiquity. The foresters inherit the 
Freedom of the Forest and administer their affairs from die Speech 
House, a manaon in the heart of die Forest wliicii lias now become 
in part a hotel but snlJ contains the fine Court Room where the 
foresters hold their meetings. 

It is on the south-eastern fringe of the main Forest territory 
that we reach at last a site of real distinction with much to sec and 
soil mote to cxdte die imagination. Above the mouth of the 
Wye, the hills of the Forest of Dean thrust several long spurs 
southward towards the Severn estuary, and: 
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‘Ac Lydjwy, nine miles north-west of Chepstow along the 
Gloucester Road, one of these spurs a mile from the present shore 
and two hundred feet above it, commands a vista of iuzuriant 
forest and spacious estuary wliich can scarcely be matched for 
beauty even in a county of pleasant parklands.' « 

Thif spur, now included in the great Deer Park created by the 
Bathurst family, was for a slton tuoo, at the end of the Roman 
occupation, the cmtfc of a cult of dw god Nodciis, cvidcnrly a 
Celtic divinity, who, wicli the easy allegiance of his kind, was 
sonsctiincs equated witli tlxc Roman Mors. Already in the Iron 
Age the Lydney promontory Ixad been defended by building a small 
rampart aauss tlic neck and cuctuig an entrance in the ro^ at the 
point wlicte die maui approach road led up to it from the soutlicm 
point of tlic spur. Tlus entrance can still be seen, but of the Cwo 
ramparts on the neck only tlic inner one is partly prdiistoric; the 
outer line was added and die irmcr one strengthened after Romas 
times, probably by demotollzcd Roman Britons wliose archi¬ 
tecture like their life capidly reverted to barbarism when cue off 
from Rome. We saw anotlicr insrance of this kind in the rebuild¬ 
ing of die prdiiseoric ramparts at Cissbury (p. 58). 

Behind the ramparts is the sliaft of a Roman iron-mine, the macks 
of the narrow iron-picks still scored on its walk This, one of the 
few mina certainly dated to the Rxman period, seems to have 
been worked by poor native labourers during the eailicc centuiies 
of Roman rule. 

On die spur beyond the ramparts the visitor will find a group of 
later Roman buildings inside a stout precinct wall, all of them 
probably built in the service of Nodens or liis human hangers-on. 
The place was cvideiidy much frequented by visicOTs to his sluixie 
and for their accommodation in diis isolated place an inn or guest¬ 
house was necessary. To draw yet mote money from dieii purses 
there seems to have been a line of little shops and stalls where 
vodve figures and other religious knick-lmacks were displayed. 
The largest building is a public bath-house, and although no doubt 
it had purely secular uses, allowing devotees to combine something 
of tbchfc of a spa widi their re%ious observances, it is very probable 
thar It was also the scene of xin^ abludons-^ippings and bathii^s 
ordered by Nodens himself. Foe it seems that Nodens was in part 
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a healing divinity, onc.v^xo could help in «ckne« and the dang^ 
of duldbifth. This is suggested by the discovery of many little 
votive effigies of dogs, an animal wMch in classical religions is 
widely associawd with healing cults. Perhaps hew at Lydney as 
at die temple of Asklepios at Epidaurus, sacred dogs were kept on 
the premises to core the nek by licking the alTcctcd pates. Wiftthcr 
or not we axe right to imagme the sunoondmg valleys echoing 
with the baying of tlic holy hounds of Nodeiis, ilic voavc figures 
arc real enough and can be seen in the museum- Most of them ace 
of the poor quality to be expected of pi-art in all times and places, 
but one is quite exceptional, a figure of a dog tescmbluig an Irish 
wolfhound, liead turned back over its should-^, vigorous and 

sincere. One of the votive msaiptioiisr«:alU injury and vindictivc- 

ness—hving emotions of fifteen hundred years ago. A man cali^sd 
Sdvanus dedicates to Nodens half the-value of a ring, presumably 
a cold ring, wMch he has lost. He charges the god apt to allow 
good health to the family he suspects of bcii^ thieves until 
they have returned it to his slirine. 

The temple itself stood cowards the souchem end of we spur m 
a place easily reached hy the picH up the ridge (p. 195) 
preliisroric entrance still gave access to the precinct. It is now 
reduad to foundations, but it was dearly a basilica temple of the 
type ancestral to the Christian diurcK. It was first built d»ul 
A D $ 6 $ but owii^ CO an unsuspected natural hole m the under¬ 
lying rock, one of the iniemal piers collapsed and made rebuilding 
necessary a few yean later. The cult flourished exceedingly duri^ 
the latter years of the fourth century before it collapsed into ^ 
abyss vAlch die Romans left behind them. Then we see this 
comfortable Uede world with iis piery, supetstition, comrocr^^ra 

arid its d%nlized amenities left in the hands of a pariicky mob able 

to do no more than patch up the wretched earthworks built by 
dxeii prehistoric forbears. Some viriiors will find this work of 
desperate improvisation aaade in die darlmess of the fifth centup' 
caa stir the im^ination more deeply than the iron-mine or tl^ 
walls, mosaics, altars and museum exhibits of the Roman cult 
aacte. Lydney is a place to see whatever one's bistoriol tastes. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 

A. South and Centsai Wau$ 

B. North-West Wales 

C. Angldhy 

D. North-Welsh Coast and thb Northern Marches 


A. South <ind Central Wales 

I begin a new chapter at the mouth of the Wye because history 
ajid habit justify creacing Wales and Monmouthshire as a unit. 
On the ocher hand, it is as well to remember that nature really 
Joins the Old Red Sandstone country of Hereford and the Forest 
of Dean to the Welsh massif, while tlie same natural division would 
make jhe geologically youthiul and Iow 4 ymg Glamorgan plain a 
part of lowland England. 

We shall find that both the geological structure and the pre¬ 
history of the Principality roughly tcEecc the andent and endless 
hosrility between Soiuh and North Wales. The south is dominated 
by the magnlEcenc Old Red Sandstone mountains of Brecon¬ 
shire and by the coalfields—all showing a mainly north^outh 
folding left by the Armorican mouruain-buildcng, The north has 
far more andent rocks» culminating m the worn, volcanically 
crystallized lodcs of Anglesey, originally laid down in the Archaean 
era, an immeasurable time before the first sdnings of life on Eaidi, 
This north-west comer is further fortified by Urer volcanic eruptions 
whose tough igneous rocks have survived to make the highest 
piountains of iit country in the crowdi^ peaks of Snowdonia 
and Cader Idris. Here there are many marks of north-east- 
soutb-west foldif^ that represent the Caledonian period of movnr 
tain-building-^ much than the Armorican folding of the 
south* In between the two, the central mouuams of mudstones 
and shales, with no rcsistauc volcanic rocks to f orm lofiy summits, 
are relatively monotonous and undisnnguished. 
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Anaquides show the same pacEcm: there is far more tJwt is 
impressive and interesting in the south and in the north, particularly 
the north-west. With the ctteption of some stone circles of the 
Bronac the centre has little to show. 

As for the nature of the remains, wc shall find that the great stone 
tombs of the New Stone Age arc perhaps the most frequent and 
specucular. The seafaring peoples who were tire masters of tins 
megiithic architecture followed the Atlantic coasts and naturally 
found attractive land&lls in Wales. Many of their tombs, often 
recalling those of Cornwall, arc still standing in Pcmbrokesliirc, 
Merioneth and the Caernarvon pcJiinsuJa. Their rough force and 
grandeur remains after four thousand years as tlic fitting monu¬ 
ment to voyagers who were ready to thrust into these wild and 
utterly unknown lands. In addition, to the settlements on the 
western promontories, there was also, as I have said, the incursion 
of a distinct peopl>-the people responsible for the diambered 
[<ms barrows of the Coiswolds. We shall encounter sunilar wmbs 
^Glamorgan, a bond emphasizing die English affinities of dm 
region; later some of them evidently pushed furtlicr into die 
mountains vriicre a local colony left the group of chambered 
bsjTOWs wc shall find in Breconshire. More surprimigly, 
and indeed quite inexplicably, there are a few others in die fat north 
—as though perhaps some leader liad broken off from tlic rest and 
led a small band to seize land •^rc they could. 

Great stone tombs have pride of place amoi^ Welsh antiquities, 
but there arc also many marks of the Roman occupation. Just 
because those Celtic tribes (the Silures and Otdoviccs) held out so 
stubbornly among their mountains, the Romans had to build many 
camps and forts to defeat and then co n t r ol them. As for remains 
of the Celts diemselves: there arc stone hill-forts and villages, 
often built or at least stfil occupied long after the Roman conquert. 

The remains of prehistoric and Romin Wales cannot rival 
those of England, yet very many of them arc sec in places naturally 
so bmutiful, so wild or remote, that their own interest, thrir own 
power to attract, ii immensely enhanced- The traveller among 
mountain valleys and moorlands, where he can still hear a 
language introduced in the Bronze Age, will feel for closer to the 
men vriio built tombs, sanctuaries, forts, than he ever can among 
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mild English hiUs, where Anglo*Sa:con prosperity and domeSDcity 
SO thickly overHe oux barbaric past. 

I know of no bcRcr way of approach to South Wales chan 
through the Forest of Dean to Monmouth. The Staunton road 
wuids out irom the screen of trees and there, with Monmouth and 
the Usk at one’s feet, is die sudden prospect of majesde mountain 
ranges rising behind the small tossing hills of the Monmouthshire 
no-man’S'land. However, that no-manVIand was forest country 
in the past, and there arc few andquicics to be seen tiscre. 

Crossing this pleasant countryside so fertile as f^rung land and 
so barren of asuiquiucs, the mountabis cower higlicr until at 
Abergavenny one reaches the gateway to the natural road through 
their mass. Tills is, of course, the valley of the Usk which here 
opens on to the plain and wliich men have always used for a way 
Into the interior. Its defence over more than a thousand yeaxS is 
commemorated by the ruined castles and grass<^rovm castle 
mounds of medieval lords, by a Roman road with fort and military 
camps, and by Celtic hill-forts. Before rliat iji less competitive 
times, the route was obviously followed by migrating long-barrow 
builden, related to chose who settled nearer eheir landing places in 
the Cosv/olds and on the Glamorgan coasts. Their baixows, of 
which about a dozen are known, provide the greatest interest of 
this region. For those gently interested in the pursuit of antiquities, 
I can think of no more dcUghtfol pastime than to visit all tltese sites 
during a week or so, nuking the hunt an excuse for walking, 
climbing, idling among these delectable valleys. 

The geographical key to the vtitole region lies in the fiet that on 
the west side of the Black Mountains the Usk and a tributary of the 
Wye flow very dose together—separated only by a single narrow 
spine (along which runs the Roman road). Tliis makes it possible 
for long bacrow^ built round the footitiUs of the Blade Mountains 
to form a continuous are, first along the Usk system and then along 
that of the Wye, Although I think there can be no doubt that the 
builders pushed up the Usk, the greater number of their monu- 
ments arc, as it happens, on the Wye side of the disndc. Following 
the road from Abergavenny to Crickhowell k is justifiable to pause 
at the first visible antiquity wluch stands close to the Breconshire 
boundary. Ir is a fine example of a menhir, or single standing 
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stone, of'which there are fiir wo many in the region for me to name. 
It stands with an air of meWcholy resigiuoon on the nght-hand 
side of the road at Cwtc y GoUen in a spot which was once fine 
parkland but is now the parking^Iace for the lorries of some War 
Office establishment. The first of the long banows. Cam Goch, is 
less than a mile fiirther on at Uangattock but it is hardly worth the 
search necessary to find it, and, for all but the most devoted, it is 
bettec to go through CrickhowcU and stop to sec the second example 
by peering over the roadside wall just opposite tlic entrance to 
Gwemvale House. This long barrow has been violently assailed 
first by the makers of the turnpike road in die eighteenth century 
and then in 1808 by Sir Richard Colt Hoare and one Thcopluius 
Jones, a local anti<5uary- There is very Uctle now to be seen beyond 
the eight upright slabs which form the surviving walls of a poly- 
chamber; tbe capstone prised off by Colt Hoare has evidently 
bien destroyed. The chamber is very much overgrown with 
brambles and weeds but is no longer die rubbish dump that it was 
wenty years ago. 

The traveller should now be prepared to fork right from the mam 
road along the RjiiangoU, but fioc he may like to make a rather 
difficult excursion a<T0» the other side of the river to Uangyiudr 
where witli good chance he will find the largest of all die Brecon¬ 
shire menhirs. The RhiangoU road leads past the splendid 
medieval hou« of Tretowet which with skilful care is being 
preserved and restored to its original beauty, and so on to the head 
of the little valley. Here is a spot admirable for the prehistorian. 
Close on tbe right side of the lane, though saecned from view by a 
hedge, is die only one of these chambied long barrows to have 
been sdentificaJly excavated. Ty Isaf proved to have a dummy 
cniiance in the north end, a pair of sids chambers just behind it, 
and a rather oddly placed megalithic chamber with side cells to¬ 
wards the southern end. The diggings have been cateMy filled 
and now only the tops of the uprights are visible, but among them 
it is easy to distinguish those of the entrance. 

Ty Isaf is dominated by a'small but steep bill which rises above it 
immediately to the north; this is Castell Dinas, unquestionably a 
place w be visited. The summit of the hill, already so well pro¬ 
tected by nature, is defended by massive ramparts which reach their 
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jcror^cst and most impressive on the south rids thovc the long 
barrow. Within thrir dicmt is a Norman mow. Whe^et the 
ramparts are Iron Age or were built by the natives durnig the 
Roman occupation has never been tested. Castell Dmas is remark¬ 
able in itself, but k is perhaps even better worth the climb the 
sake of tl« view whidi it commands. Standing almost exactly on 
the watershed between Usk and Wyc. k looks down the Wye 
valley and also over the broken hilly country, where Brecon lies 
hidden, to the Mynydd Eppynt. aose at liand on the cast d« Black 
Mountains fill ilw sky. My own only visit to this countryside was 
made in February in a week of those wonderful pale gold dayt 
with which February can sometimes cheat April of the pride of 
Spring. Hardly even aware that they are an Old Red Sandstone 
formation, I had expected the Black Mountains to be bla^ I 
think 1 was first shown how wrong 1 had been when from the banfe 
of CastcU Dinas I looked across at them and was enchanted by ^ 
ruddy soil on the slopes, last year’s still-glowing bracken, and the 
warm brown of the woods with their ha« of February twigs. 
This is a country where oak-woods abound, woods which a little 
later in the year must assume that octraotduury yellow, so istense 
but the yellows of autumn, of the young oak-leaf. 

From Castell Dinas it is posable to disdnguisb the area to me 
north of Talgarth where the greatest concenrration of Breconshire 
long barrows lies above the bend of the Wye; there are five 
of them at no great distance from one anotlia, and a sixda, Perv-y- 
Wyrlod, about two miles further down the valley to the north¬ 
east Of the five 1 will name only Pipcon, which is near the crest 
of dw mild 1 ^ above railway and river at Huee Cocks Junction. 
Ibis barrow, which nxay soon be cjccavaced, was until recently 
marked by a nomber of large oak-trees, but wben I went thw in 
ipSO, most of dwm had just been ftUed and thar trunks had been 

laid out like dead game on the haiside. A few oaks, however, soil 
grew on the barrow indudk^ one «the entry which has a portal 
stone deeply imbedded in its trunk- It is possible to disimguish 
the presence of small side chambers towards the other (small) end 

of the mound. i. ^ l 

This is the point at which I should mention a mstant ouiUer or we 
Breconshire barrows across the English border about ten milea 
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CO the nonK-taJt. Tliis is Arthur’s Sronc in the parish of Dorstonc 
in Herefordshire* a very fine tomb on the summit of a ridic above 
the ‘Golden Valley'. The covering mound now appears to be 
egg-shaped and the chamber lies near its centre. It is a la^ one, 
about eighteen foet by eight* its plan evidently determined by die 
colossal kite-shaped capstone, split across but not seriously dis¬ 
placed. There arc two stones forming the tail of the kite whose 
real purpose cannot be judged without excavation, but the oddest 
feature of Arthur’s Scone is die entrance passage at the ocher end of 
die chamber, an eccentric affair which b«ids almost at rigJit-anglci 
half-way along its course—unless indeed one ptefers to distinguish 
the cwo sections as passage and antechamber. 

To complete die survey of the South Welsh group of cliambercd 
long barrows it is necessary to leap from this eastern outlier to its 
counterpart on the west. The Ty lUcyd barrow lies in die Usk 
valley about four miles ease of Brecon and b best reac h ed by the 
lane which here leads over the pass to Llangasty-Tal-y-Uyti. It can 
be seen on the dope towards the cop of a pasture field on the left- 
hand side opposite Manest Farm. Although the long mound U 
here unusually well preserved, the clumber with its coverseone is 
visible and appears to have a dab-lined forecourt. Tlic uprights 
supporting the capstone have at some time been carved with crosses 
contai)icd within lozenges; they are obviously later dun the build¬ 
ing of die tomb, but may soil be of venerable age. Possibly the 
scribes also plundered the tomb, or perhaps the cross symbols were 
intended to counteract the petsiscenc magic of the place—just as 
iron crosses are somedmes clamped on to megaliths in Brittany. 

Westward fiom Ty Ulryd the balance of interest dies cowards 
much later periods. As one journeys up this valley, a delightful 
composition of well-kept fuming land wthin an austere but serene 
mountain setting, it li not easy to believe thaejust over the southern 
range all the little mining valleys of the South Wales coalfield 
run down towards the coast, deep and narrow grooves filled with 
die harsh concrete, brick and grime of industrialbm. 

The catizens of Brecon have wisely kept as an ameniry what is 
perhaps the prelustoric precursor of tbeir small city. To the west 
of the town on die nose of land between the Usk and the tributary 
valley of the Hooddu b a comely hill crowned by die Crug, a 
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fine more or less circulac hill-fore with two itrong rings of rampare 
tli« mulcply CO three ot four ^ere the natural defences are 
weakest. There is a footpath up from the outer suburbs of Brecon, 
a pleasant way first crossing pasture fields which, when I took n. 
were filled with plump sheep, and then, as socli paths shouR 
ing ov« a last stile on to a green track between deep beds of brack® 
with tlie ramparts of the Crug looking huge against the sky. The 
oudook from the fort is pleasing—more domestic, less noble than 
that from CastcU Dinas; one can lock up and down the vak ot 
Usk and watch the country craific and country activities on its high 
mads, lanes and fields. Tixe Roman road across the Eppynt came 
down the Honddu, to join the Usk road at Brecon; al»ut a mile 
furdter up the valley it passed Brecon Gacr, a Roman fort which 
occupies an adjacent and much lower hill just across the ro^ a^ 
railway about a mile to the south-wen. The Gacr is, indeed, ideally 
sited; it encloses five acres of a gentle eraincncc for which ^e cli^ 
•cradled by the mountains’ seems almost justifiable so truly do the 
encircling suinmiu seem to bring peace to tlus large green mea^w. 
When I went there'snowdrops were making a huge and dense 
white shadow under tlic trees of the fium through which one must 
approach the fort, and it was hard to chink of the place g^oned 
vnx\x a rowdy regiment of Spanish cavalry—but so w toow it 
was The Gaer hi the usual history of a beginning in the Utc first 
century with earthen ramparts and wooden buildups, follow^ by a 
rebuilding in stone in the early second century. This rem^Uing, 
however, was never completed and the fore seems from that tune 
to have been only intermittently garrisoned. 

From die Gaer the Rontan road ran up the south side ol the Ust 
and over die watershed to the fort at Llandovery in tlw To>^ 
valley We will follow it, not only for its own sake or the loveli¬ 
ness of the route, which is great, but because it leads to the last 
fftoup of Brcconshitc anaijuides; the scone circles and standu^ 
twnci which are distributed in a frn all round the hsdwawrs ofc 
the Usk and a liede further south over into the head of ^ Taw. 
At first the Roman road approximacely underlies the modem ro^, 
butjun after the village of Trecastell. it climbs up steeply to ±9 
left whik the new road keeps to the lower ground. At ^ 

Roman line is marked by a lane, then by a cart-track which at last 
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giv« way to a ploaiant green road running across level moorland. 
Tiiesc grassy moors are themselves over twelve hundred fe« up, 
but above tbeni the Brecon Beacons stand regnant, wlulc away to 
the right is the wide expanse of the Mynydd Eppynt furrowed by 
many small valleys. The moorland ponies arc as soft as puppy-dogs 
in their deep ftir; dse calling of the curlew adds a sense of ftccdom 
and yet melancholy to the spaciousness of this ancient and exalted 
roadway. The track swings to the left and can then be seen to 
drop suddenly out of sigltf over the edge of the plateau, Just at 
this point, the highest on the moor, ate first two circles of small 
scan^ng stones, and then the low embankments of cwo Roman 
legionary camps, one placed askew within the other. They are 
difficult 10 trace, for tilc-woikings have destroyed their southern 
side and substituted conftinng rows of spoil-heaps. Their history 
is unknown, but they certahdy provided temporary camps for 
large bodies of troops, and it seems most likely that tlwy were put 
up during the early campaigns wluch ended in the subjugation of 
Wales late in tire first century. After passing these camps, known 
as Y Pigwn, the toad ^^zags sharply down to Llandovery in the 
broad bans, of (he Towy. 

The two ciides that stand so near to Y Pigwn belong to a group 
of seven ranged round the Upper Usk and Tawc. Some miles to 
the north is one on the Mynydd Eppynt, on the ocher side of 
these two Trccastell rings there is first one on Mynydd Myddfai, 
jua over the county boundary in Carmarthenshire, then two mote 
close together at Nant Tarw, Tncan-glas, and finally a good 
example. Cerrig Duon, also h the parish of Traean-glas. This circle 
has a la^e menhir (Maec Mawr) a:^ a stone avenue associated with 
it Just south-west of Cerrig Duon on the fiir side of the Tawe 
ftom Penwyllc station is the fine stone row known as Saech Maen, 
or Seven, Stones. 

The preent distribution of stone circles and alignments In Wales 
is a strange one; tiiey are relatively uncommon in the areas where 
.the great stone combs are most ftequent, buc are found in remote 
placM like this and in areas still more isolaced—4moiig the central 
Welsh mountains wdxere no other mcgaliih-bifildeK ever pene- 
cnced. Because the remainder arc so cat offfrom ocher mopuinenB. 

I ahah ^oose this place to mention the few circles and rows whkh 
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sund among ihc mouiuains in lie cxcreoie north of Brecon¬ 
shire, in Radnor and Montgomeryshire. In the northern tip of 
Breconshire is another Sacth Maen stone row and a farther 
alignment, Rhos y Gelyncn, a little to the west over the Radnor¬ 
shire boundary. The lUdiiorshire group of both circles and 
stone rows lies among the hills between Budth WelU and New 
Radnor. Among otliers in Moncgomcrysliirc, there is a cirde on 
Kerry Hill some miles above the Upper Severn Valley at Newiowiv 
while in the more western part of the county are two close together 
in tlie parish of Llanbrynjoair. Although it takes us out of what is 
politically Wales, the Kerry Hill ring cannot historically or geo¬ 
graphically be separated from the two Shropshire circles of Marsh 
Po^^ and Mitchell’s Field which are at no great distance to the 
north-east, standing even doser to the Severn. 

There is no d ass of prehistoric monument of which less is known 
chan these circles and stone rows; they are assumed to be generally 
later than the mcgaliduc tombs and are assigned ruher vaguely to 
the Bronze Age. Wc arc ignorant of the people who built them 
and of she ideas and ritual of which they were an expression. 
Looking at them in the loneliness and grandeur of the mountdn 
country in which they so often stand, wc have to imagine them 1 
centre of movement, colour, vitality and emodon. 

This excursion to Bceconshirc and Central Wales has resulted 
from entering the Principality through Monmouth. Another line 
of entry is, of course, to continue southward from the Wye mouth 
(p. 194), visiting the varied remains that sund near the banb of ^ 
Severn- Almost at the point where the train sweeps one inio the 
daylight after the passage of the Severn tunnel, there is the fort of 
Sudbrook whose triple and triai^ular eanhworks actually a^oin 
the river bank. A little to the nonh near Portskewert and we have 
reached the easternmost of the Welsh chambered tombs- Ttis 
monument at Heston Brake is an unusual one; after an entrance 
between two tall jamb-stones (one now broken) there is what has 
been described as a paxalicl-sidcd passage leading inw a rec^ular 
chamber. The passage is, however, both longer and slightly wider 
than the diambcr, and except for a projecting stone which dividts 
them, the two might be seen as a single long gallery. T^ 
the scones in the clumber wall are perforated, and although the 
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holes s«ni to be at leasi pamaEy natuxJ, it is tempring to accept 
them as a kmd of ‘port-hole’, tliough they can never have been 
intended for cnerics. Human and ox bones were found in both 
chamber and passage -when Heston Brake was excavated in 1888. 

We have now cc^ed close to the two greatest Roman rites of 
South Wales, one a imlicary base, the oilier a substanrial country 
town- Nearest at liand is the town Vatle Silurum or Caerwou. 
First, however, we siwuld notice the powerful, stonc-wallcd fort 
of LUnmelin which overlooks Cacrwciit, for it may well be tlui 
following the pattern made fomiliar by many Englisli iitscances, 
this Iron Age hill-suonghold was liic old tribal centre of tlie Silurcs 
yid the prcliiscoric predecessor of tlie Roman tovm. 

At Vertta Silurum itself one is baffled and exasperated by ilic scii« 
dial there is so much more to be seen than is visible. 'Here ... m 
the centre of a fertile, hill-eadrclcd plain, the village of Caerwent 
straggles over the site of the only Roman walled tovm in the 
Prindpality.’ The town covhs about fifty aacs and is roughly 
rectangular in outline although the north Mid nordi-east walls arc 
considerably out of the straight. It seems first to have been built 
and enclosed by stout earthen wails in about a.d. 75 when, after 
more than a quarter of a caicury of sttu^^ against the stubborn 
resistance of die Silurcs, the Roman authorities tlionght fit to wub- 
lish a town \Acre the example of comfortable and civilized living 
might do more than warfare to subdue the warlike Celts. Inside 
the walls the town was divided into twenty insuhe or blocks by 
a grid of streets; there were the usual forum and basilica near the 
centre with fine public baths just aaoss the road, and a temple and 
rows of shops next door. Most of the houses were of fair sire and 
built round a courtyard; one has been recendy excavated and is on 
view- About the Wginnii^ of the third cencury lofty stone walls 
were built outride the old earth ramparts, and later still these were 
strengthened on the south side by the addition of bastions; tnis 
southern wall remains the most striking of the visible remains at 
Caerwent. When Venu was cnterii^ into the phase of decay 
which overtook most of the towns of Roman Britain, a rough, ill- 
constructed amphitheatre was raised on the site of some demolished 
houses on the north side, wlule at some time the norrii and south 
gates were blocked up—a si^ of fear and failing resources. 
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From Vma Silurum wJwre, to translate into our owii idiom, the 
Roman Council was conducdi^ propaganda for the Udn Way 
of Life, it is net many miles to Cacrleon, the ceiure from which 
Rome conducted her military operations against South Wales. 
The legionary fortress of Isea^ which was built dose beside the tidal 
waters of the Usk, near modem Newport, was the southern counter¬ 
part of the similar fort at Chester (p. 32)- From these two bases a 
system of lesser forts and outposts linked by roads was successfully 
established tloroughout Wales durii^ the last part of the fint century. 
So Wales was subdued, the violent Celtic warriors brought into the 
Pax Pomona: yet witliin that military framework peace, pcihaps, 
was not undivided, We shall see many of die hill-towns where the 
native peoples continued in their ptehlstoric way of lift, a way wHdi 
we can be sure Included some indulgence in the frmily and tribal 
feuds without which lift would have been unbearably came. 

Isca was built on the orthodox plan for a legionary fortress laid 
• down in the mdlEary handbooks; a rcctai^lc of fifty acres with 
rounded comers, four gates and a central praetorium or regimental 
headquarters. As was so often the case h Britain, original eanb 
ramparts and wooden barracks, granaries and other internal build* 
ings were reconscrueted in stonq early in the second century as part 
of the improvemencs inspired by the empecor Trajan. When in 
the fourth century the danger was no longer from the Welsh 
tribesmen but from die barbarian sea-raidcis, the foe of Briton 
and Roman abke, the importance of Ista was at an end- Now the 
defence had to be slufred to the coast, and we shall find a strong 
fortress established at Cardiff But until then, for at least two and s 
half eenturies, the Second legion was stationed at Caerleon as an 
established part of the countryside, at first unoffdally, pleasurably 
introducing its foreign blood amor^ die native population, later 
setting up regular married quarters outside the fortress walls. There 
must always have been much coining and going between fort and 
town, between lua and Vtrtia only eight miles away- Brides and 
sweethearts miglit sometimes be found in the town, tijne-<xpired 
veterans tenr^ there, and one can think of die commerdal deals, 
the exchange of profitable informadon, invitations to shows in the 
ampbitheatce, sportii^ fijCTurcs which must have united citiaau 
and soldiery. 
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TokUv the best thing to be seen at Cacrieon is tlxe amphitlieatrc, 
excelloitly excavated and restored and quite the 6nest example in 
the country. There are also some stretches of (he fortress walls in 
places as much as twelve feet high, the foundations of a building 
which stood next to the praetoriuoi. and the ruins of a bath-house 
outside the walls. The museum is well worth a visit. Whcit so 
little of hea remains to be seen cenday, I cannot do better than whet 
the envy of the modem traveller by repeating an account given by 
one vdic described it in the rwelfth century—Giraldus Car^rensis; 

‘The city [fic] was handsomely built of masonry, with courses 
of bricks. Many vestiges of its former splendour may yec be seen, 
immense palaccSi formerly ornamented with gil^d roofs, in 
unication ^ Roman magi^iEcence ... a town of prodigious size, 
remarkable hot batlis, rdics of temples and theatres alT enclosed 
within fine walls.... You will End on all sides... subterraneous 
buildings, aqueducts, underground passages; and, what I think 
worthy of notice, stoves contrived vddi wonderful act to aansmit 
the heat insensibly throt^ narrow tubes passiDg up the dde of the 
walls.* 

Of the 'gilded roofs’ it may be observed chat one single piece of 
gilc mosaic is displayed in the museum. 

From Caerleon it is easiest and most logical to cdto Roman 
military history by moving to Cardiff. Here, as I have said, a fort 
was built against the Irish sea-rovers who b^an to menace diis 
western side of the province at much the same time as the Aitglo- 
Saxon pirates were ravaging its southern and eastern coasts. Cardiff 
is therefore directly comparable co the forts of the Saxon Shore 
which were established between Norfolk and Hampslure (p. 34), 
This fort, built cn about A.D. 300, is mucl\ smaller than Caerleon. 
with the high stone walls and projecting bardons characceriscic of 
su^ late Roman architecture. What is unique about it is that the 
late Marquess of Bute thought St enocely to rebuild the outer 
walls, and che visitor may s6e at least the semblance of the Roman 
fort r^t in che heart of che dey and housing munidpal o£ces. 
^thin one comer of ic is che mocte of a medieval castle. 

What, however, is lease to be mivtA it Cardif is che Nadonal 
Museum v^iich eoncains what is certainly dae best displayed col¬ 
lection of aadquines in Britain. Here is a good modem building 
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properly designed for 4 museum and properly, indeed brilliandy, 
used. The National Museum also possesses a moit notaVle collect 
non of things &om ^rm and cottage unially classi^ed as *folk 
culture*; they help to sitow how ancient ways and skills lingered 
among the Welsh mountains 6f longer chan in England. This 
coUecdon is now shown in che lovely country house of Sn Fagan's 
which is being converted into a 'folk park* on che Scandinavian 
model. 

About five miles out of Cardiff on the south side of the Cow- 
bri^c road tlwre is a remarkable concentration of long barrows 
and otlier megaUtIue tombs. The doubtful Coed y Cwm barrow 
lies closest to the road, but of far greater interest is the well-biows 
chambered long barrow in Tinkinswood just to the south of it. 
This St. Nidiolas tomb is obviously of die Cotswold Omily—that 
is at once shown by the long wedge-shaped mouod with its coo- 
taiiung dxystoRO walls and homed fbrccotirc. The chamber a 
reached through die forecourt but does not show che elaboration 
of plan found in the supposedly earliert examples. 7 c is a lar^ but 
plain box-like chamber covered by one colossal rectangular cap¬ 
stone measuring as much as cwency<wo by fifeeeu feet. The en¬ 
trance is at che side, and not in the centre, of the &anc wall and there¬ 
fore lacks the usual architectural formality of Jamb-sioncs; the 
whole of the &ont wall is screened by drystone walling of con¬ 
siderable eluckness, but with a slahUined opening leading to die 
entrance. 

About a mile to che soudi-east is che St. Lythaos long barrow; 
the mound (or rather cairn, for as in the Cotswolds these Weldi 
examples are of piled scones) has almost disappeared leaving the 
megalkhic chamber with its covet^tone standing ruked; there is 
no question, however, thar it was originally very sinular to that 
of St. Nicholas. 

From here it is not far to the sea, whae a camp known as the 
Bulwarks abuts on the coast at Rhoose, just west of Barry; further 
west among the narural hummocks of che wide strip of dunes 
between Merchyt Mawr and Porthcawl, there are a number of 
round barrows, sotne dating froni the early part of the Brcnre Age, 
while a short distance inland is che most westerly of the long barrows, 
Cae Tor in the parish of Tyihegston. There are ocher round 
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bftiTows together wich two hur embanked endosure^ on Maigam 
Mountain a few miles to the north. 

The Gower Peninsula, a charming piece of coast beyond the 
infernal industrial regions of Swansea, is for its size well endowed 
with anQ^uiiics. Of these the most important and die most 
specuculai is Parc Cwm, Penmaen, near the centre of the pro> 
montory. This monument has a deep forecourt and a gallery with 
two pairs of side cells very much like the early Cotswold long 
barrow; the cairn on the ocher hand is a stumpy oval and appears 
never to have been long. It has been suggested, tiicrcfore, diac 
Parc OwBi is a hybrid architectural form between the Cotswold 
style and chat of the megalith builders of the western Atlantic 
coasts who, as we shall see, often covered tlicir chambers with 
round or oval cairns. There are, indeed, two other burial^hambers 
with rounded covern^ mounds on the Gower Peninsula—the 
two Sweyne’s Howes, somerimes incorrectly called Swine Houses, 
on the Rhossili hilts near the western extremity. There are two 
other tombs in. the Peninsula which are well worth seeing; one, 
a gallery with side ceOs like a smaller version of the Parc Cwm 
chambeci is masked by the blown sand of Pemmen Burrows 
behind Oxwich Bay; the second, Macn Cetti or Artlmr's Stone, 
Rcynoldsfon, is an exposed mcgalithic chamber with an enormous 
capstone weighing some (wenty-£vc cons. It oivcs its alcemauve 
nami» to 4 legend. When one day King Animr was walkii^ in 
Carmarthenshire lie felt a pebble in bis shoe and plucking it out 
threw it into the six; it landed in Gower and became the capstone 
of Macn Cetti. So doe the historical Arthur become indated to 
gigantic stature. 

Whu is perhaps the most famous of all the Gower sites is the 
Goat’s Cave. Paviland. This cave opens on to a deep cleft in the 
and care has to he taken about rides. An earnest party working 
on the film The B^inning of Hisury waited so long for the finest 
possible lighting efieccs that they were cut oS and had to swim for 
it. It may seem surprislr^ that so inaccessible a dwelling should 
have been chosen by hunters of the Old Stone Age, but in their day 
a wide coastal plain lay between the ravine and the sea. It bad the 
advantages of a natural chimney, and a terrace outside &cing 
towards the soudi. The Goac*s Hole, like some of the Mendip caves, 
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was occupied in tHe earlier part of the last Palaeolithic phase and the 
animals trapped and hunted included ca^e bear, hairy rhinoceros, 
Irish elk, hyae5u, large numbers of wild horse and a few mammoth. 
Among the usual collection of flint scrapers and ej^Tavers there 
were some unusual objects in bone and ivory j two unique bone 
spatulac, beads made from pierced canine teeth of wolf and rein* 
dect, rods of mammoth ivory, fragments of a ring that may have 
been a bracelet, and, most remarkable of all, an egg-shaped piece oj 
ivory pierced at the cop as a pendant. Tins had been ‘cut from as 
osseous growth produced by a wound in the pulp cavity of a mam* 
modi ttuk’; the defonned tusk flom which it was had. been 

recovered from the cave a century before the pendant itself was 
found. It had, in fact, been found by Dean Buckland, and it is 
chiefly to Dean Buckland that the Paviland cave owes its hune. The 
Dean combined Holy Orders with the temixc of the Erst profasot- 
ship in geology at Oxford; he contrived to be a very useful sdentist 
when his two caUuigs did act come into evident conflict. When 
they did, it was the Dean who won. At Paviland he made the 
first discovery of a burial of the Old Scone Age, but hndzng a 
human skeleton among bones of extinct animals whidi be knew 
must be very much more ancient than the official dace of the human 
creation, his beliefs made him declare it to be a later intrusion, the 
burial in &ce of a Romano-British lady. So this Palaeolithic 
hunter came to be Imown as the Red Lady of Paviland, *B.ed’ 
because the bones had been coveted with ochre, a practice now 
known to have been fiequent in the Old Stone Age and vihich 
may have been intended as a symbol of life. Later, when the battles 
centering round Darwin and Huxley were over and the immense 
andquicy of man accepted, the Red Lady was disincericd, meta* 
phortcally, for a second ome. It is an instance of the impossibility 
of individual discoveries bei;^ fully realized undl the tune is ripe 
for them. Gower must have been the centre of good hunting 
rertitones during the last advance and final retreat of the ice, f^r 
there are several other cave^welilngs in the Peninsula—loi^ 
Hole, Cat’s Hole and Bacon Hole—but none of the others has 
associations such as those of Dean Buckland and the Red Lady to 
add imaginative significance to their rock walls. 

From Gower the traveller should make his way westward where 
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th« e$cudry of Milford H&vcn and cbc many bays and natural 
barbouxs of Pcmbrokcdiiro attracted the seafarers of the New 
Stone Age. There they beached thcit boats and established the 
communities whose great stone tombs liavc survived them by so 
many thousands of years. Nearly all the monuments to be seen 
are either megaiithic tombs, or circles of standing stones, and it 
would, I think, be unbearably tedious if I were lo attempt to iimnc 
thent all—there arc nearly forty tombs in Pembrokeshire alone. 

It will show better manners as a guide if I say wlwre the main 
concentrations lie, naming only tlie more important sites—of 
which, indeed, there are few, 

Before turning west, it is worth while to push up the Swansea 
Valley and climb the lulls above Rl\yd-y-fro to Mynydd Cam 
Uccharch on wluch ilierc stands a ring of upright slabs enclosing 
a central butul-ciso—also slab-built. Monuments of this kind, 
which are relatively rare outside Scotland, are mteradag as a link 
between the free standh^ cirdc wluch seems to have no original 
funerary use, and the ordinary round buiial-csuni of the Bronac 
Age. This liecharth drcle is as much as sixty feet across and the 
slabs arc of large si«, Nearby there ate small stone burial-cbambers 
dug into the steeply sloping hillside. 

Towards the west, the first group of sites to be mentioned is in 
Carmarthcasliire—four megaliduc burial^diambcrs and two groups 
of standing stones on the low hills between the rivers Towy and 
Taf; on the &r side of the Taf beyond the expanse of East Marsh 
there are the Morfia Bychan tombs in tlw parish of Marros. These 
arc a line of four round or oval cairns containing small megaiithic 
chambers on the terrace running inland fi*om Ragwen Point. 

As we enter Pembrokeshire itself, the county whidi for its size 
certainly has the most stone monuments of any in Britain, 
we first encounter a few sites in the relatively low-lying country 
round Milford Haven. Of these the dolmen of King’s Quoit 
has a fine position near the sea at Old Casdc Head, Manorbicr. 
while the names of both King’s Quoit and its opposite number, 
the Devil’s Quoit, Broomhill Burrows, at the west end of this 
southmi penimula-of Pembrokeshire, strike the right note for die 
‘Little England beyond Wales’. There is a group of nanding stones f 

near the southern end of the great sweepii^ curve of Sn Bride’s 
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Bay, hm little else uniil, ptssm^ the romantic landmark of Castle 
Roch, we reach the northern part of the county where monuments 
CTOwd thickly on and between St David’s and Scnimblc Heads. 

This is attractive and inte^dng coimtry which, like Cornwall, 
is chiefly renowned for its coasts. Many bays^flom lor^ bows 
of gleaming pale sand, to little pockets with no more chan a few 
yards of sand held among the stones—ate recessed between fwged 
headlands where the sea is always at work, whether it is with a 
gentle puslung and falling back, or a savage attack with spray 
streaniii^ out aloi^ the clifls. The inland scenery is mote varied 
than in Cornwall for the plateau of the old sedimencary rocks is 
broken by abrupt outcrops of the much harder rocks ipewed up 
by volcanoes. These outaops, looking a little like South African 
kopjes, have attracted human settlers by offering both building 
material and good shelter. Bach one will be seen to have a lirtle 
&rm with its pretty, dilapidated, out-buildings edged up against 
it, built of the same rock but most sharply distbguished by a coat 
of wlutewash. It has been noticed chat a very considerable number 
of dohnou have simnaxly been built against the volcanic outcrops; 
their architects certainly made use of the stone, hut they w^uld 
hardly have been Interested in the advantages of shelter and one 
wonders whether these very striking rock masses had been endowed 
with spirits, local deities, and had, ^refore, a sanctity which made 
them desirable burial-places. 

At the base of the St David's peninsula there is a dolmen on 
each side of the two ’ drowned valleys ' at Solva. This is a charming 
village and small harbour, and because it is so charmii^, it is right 
to mention the inconspicuous ramparts which defend the headland 
forming the east side of the harbour. 

The traveller, if he is wise, will certainly go to St. David’s Head 
where wliite-painted boulders will tell him that it is now held on 
his behalf by the National Trust. All headlands have a strong 
appeal, for me a much more powerful one than islands; 1 love co be 
thrust out into the ocean but not circumscribed. $t. David’s is 
among the fairest- The traveller will have had an opportunity to 
see the tiny cathedral dry of St. David's, really a large village curious¬ 
ly built round and ahovg the great Norman church—a village where 
geese gather every morning by the War Memorial in die City 
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Square. Then he will have made his way across the low flat 
land flajikir^ the little river Alan with the silhouette of the hill 
hebind Sc. David’s Head raised against che sky in front of him. 
Leaving Whitesand Bay and its bathing to the carefree inhabittno 
of the present, he will £nd a surprisingly narrow and little-used 
footpath which leads to the head, after fiirt dipping to an enchant¬ 
ing small bay which sc«n5 to be a scaet child of Whitesani 
Looking bati, the prospect down the immediate cliffs, along 
Whifcsand Bay and past Point Sc. John to Ramsey Island, is a 
very lovely one, feelingly cnhanc^ by the soft green of che 
chequered fields of the inland plateau. Armed with a map, the 
traveller will seek out the four or five not very nouble dolmens, 
including chose of Cam LUdi where one side of the chamber was 
formed by che natural rocky outcrop. If the rest prove too hard 
to find he must make for the very nose of St. David where he 
cannot ftil to see the fine stone ramparts, probably of the Iron 
Age or (native) Roman period which convert it into a promontory 
fort with conspicuoM rings piarHng the ace of huts in the'imcrior, 
On d)is ultimate extremity he should also be able to detect the 
dolmen of Coetan Arthur. Finally the opportunity is offered to 
this imaginary and happy cravrUer to climb down onto a lower 
rock mass, the last spike v^cJi land here thrusts against sea. There 
he can rest watching the bathers in Whiresand Bay, midgets moving 
on either side of die graceful curved line of the surf, and perhaps 
looking down on a fishing boat which, as it chugs across tlM 
wrinkled skin of the sea, gives him encouragement to think of 
the craft of the Stoie Age voyagers which must have once 
ridden there. 'These people may perhaps have carried cattle and 
ihccp with them in boats, livestock that could have been seen 
ftom this vantage-point. But seaetly in their heads they must 
have earned the tradinon and the image which would enable 
them, i ndeed drive the m , to raise those massive stone combs for their 
dead now alone remind us of their voyages. 

Betweoi Sc. David’s Head and che second, fiur greater, concentre 
tion of monuments behind Scumble Head and round Fishguard 
Bay, diere is a scatter of tombs among which I should like co single 

out Caneg Samson or Longhoose in the parish of Mathry. It has 

a peasant posidon near the sea and, wii its seven uprights and 
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single Urge cover-stone, :s 2 good eximple of the simple dolmen. 
The crowding of sites round Fishgiurd Bay shows that four thou¬ 
sand years ago, as to-day, this sheltered inlet was regarded as a 
good harbour. There are £ve comhs immediately above ic on the 
west side, and another four not far away on the hills still further 
west; chough none is of special note, nearly all deserve to be 
soi^ht out by chose who enjoy such hundng. Well to the south of 
Fishguard Bay there is a standing stone row (the only one in the 
county) at Fare y Meirw, Uanllawcr, and near it another dolmen 
with the name of Coctan Arthur, but the most intecestmg, because 
unusual, monuments are further east round Newpon. One of 
them, to the weic of the town, is indeed unique; Cenig y Gof 
consists of a roughly circular mound with £ve rectangular casts 
facing outwards from its circumference. It is 2 good example of 
local idlosyncracy in megalichic aichitectuie. Caxxeg Coctan, 
which is almost m Newport, is worth seeing precisely because it is 
not uncommon, but a neat and characteristic example of dolmen. 
The odicr unusual tomb is among the group inland from Newpon 
on the northern slopes of the Pcesely Hills. This is Penue Ifan ha 
the parish of Nevem, a southern representative of a type of tomb 
whi^ we shall find to be more frequeot in North Wales and which 
has disdnguishedcelatives in Ireland and South-West Scodand. T^ 
most strii^g and characterisdc feature is a portal formed of two 
very call, pifiar-Iike jamb-scones widi a lower one forming, as it 
were, a half-door between them. Pentre Ifmhas the further feature, 
found in many of the finest Scotch and Irish tombs, of a forecourt 
leading up to the entry, semidrcular In plan and built of upright 
slabs. Very often the portals are by far dM tallest stones in the 
building, and the capstone^erefore dopes bach from them, but 
here the upright forming the Inner end of the chamber is equally 
high. These are die sound archaeological reasons for distu^mshing 
Peiure Ifir*,, but there are others. Ic has been mennoned by topo¬ 
graphers since the early seventeenth century and in about XS30 it 
was painted in oils by Richard Tonge of Bath, knoym as a 
'palmer and modeller of Megaliths'. The structure is in reality 
given a slightly fencamc air by the very c^ow points of the three 
uprights on wtuda die capstoitf rests; it appears improbable that 
io little can support so mui. This impresaon that the capstone is 
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vinually floating above the burial-chamber is skilflilly enhanced 
by Tonge who makes the supporting stones taller and more slender 

than they are; they arc also slightly twisted and have an appearance 

extraordinarily reminiscent of Henry Moore’s three fcntalc figures in 
Battersea Park. The painter has pricked up the surrounding mild 
slopes into craggy mountains and has seated a simple shepherd 
bowed over his aook beside the monumcat; against a background 
of piled -white clouds he has achieved a brilliant combinatiou of 
near-accuracy vrith romantic art. 

Another unique grave lies rather over a mile to the south-east 
of Pentre Ifan in the parish of Meline, This is Bcdd yr Afanc, the 
Dwarfs or Beaver’s Grave* a monument which on lurdly be 
described as megalithic as the cixamber is built of quite small stoncs- 
Thh chamber is as much as thirty feet long, wedge-shaped in plan, 
tapering from six feet to three feet, and sec down in the centre of a 
roughly tecungulat mound. It recalls a common type of Irish 
tomb-architectuie. 

Both Pentre Ifan and the Dwarfs Grave are on the northern 
slopes of the Myny dd PresccUy or the Ptescly Mountain and there is 
a considerahle number of dolmens, stasrding stones and otlicr monu¬ 
ments on the southern spurs whidi run dovm on the other side of 
riaeir loi^ narrow spiue. Among these is the stone circle at Mcini 
Gwyr, ilandyssilio East, which is the only circle in South Wales 
m which the stones arc sec upon a slighly embanked ring. It can 
very reasonably be claimed, however, that the Prescly Mountain 
as a whole is of £tf greater interest in our prehistory chan any 
single monument. We have already seen that the blue stones at 
Stonehenge were originally quarried from the volcanic doleritc of 
this ridge, while the la^ recumbent ‘altar stone’ that has the 
place of honour in the innermost part of the sanctuary is a sand¬ 
stone which might come from one (J*several regions of South Wales, 
but seems most likely to have been taken from the neighbourhood 
of Milford Haven. Some of the blue scones show marks which 
suggest they formed part of an earlier building before they were 
erected at Stonehenge. On the Me^eliihic Map of Souih Wales the 
Ordnance Survey auchoriries have inserted three roads, one the 
crack known as the Fleming’s Way which runs east and west along 
the Presely ridge, and two others leading from it. and following 
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ipproximaccly die line of modem roids, down die soudiem 
spurs to end on MjJibrd Haven. The impHcation is that when 
some costing monvimenc» of what kind we do not know, was 
dismanded so that its saaed stones m^hc be carried to Salisbury 
Plain, they were pushed, draped, levered, rolled down one of 
these eracb to be embarked in Milford Haven. They may tlicn 
have been ferried across the Bristol Chaiuicl and again transported 
overland along the parallel ridge of the Mendips. Wbeicr or 
not wc ever understand this extraordinary, really all but inctedibie, 
event better than we do at present, it must remain one of the most 
dramatic in our prehiHory and perhaps the most weighty proof 
of the power of religious sanctions in the prehistoric Europe. 


B. North-lVest Walas 

Apart from the scattered drcles and rows in central Wales, there 
is remarkably little to link the two centres of archaeological interest 
In South and North Wales. This is particularly true of megalichic 
archiccciurc; along die whole central span of coast f^m south of 
Cardigan to north of Barmouth there is not a single recorded tomb. 
One can only guess chat at the dme, over four foousand years ago, 
when the Stone Age peoples were voyaging along our coasts in 
search of good landing-places, there may h^ve been some natural 
barrier of salt marsh or forest fringe which prevented them from 
beaching anywhere on the shores of Card^aa Bay. 

There are a few forts in this otherwise barren region, but they 
are not of great note and I will name only Pea Dinas near Aber¬ 
ystwyth for this has been excavated and proved to be prehistoric, 
dating from foe end of the Iron Age. In England one confrdently 
expects hill-forts to be pre-Roman but in Wales many seem to 
have been occupied during the time of the Roman occupation 
and may even have been built then. 

As soon as the traveller has left the volcanic peaks of Cader Idris 
behind him and crossed over Afon Mawddach, he is back in a 
territory rich in andoxt monuments; the first are in Llanaber 
parish, a place continuous with Barmouth itself. Leaving the fiat 
coastal strip just before reaching Tal-y-bont, be must make for the 
solid gloomy old frimhouse of Henfoe Eiiian and then follow the 
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swep path chat climbs up beside the deep gully of tbe Ceunant 
Hengwm Egryn. Across this scream and making a fine silbouecte 
above him the coilmg traveller will see che ramparts of Pendiius 
fort, a place excavated earnestly but without resul^—it cannot be 
certaixJy dated. Towards tlie shoulder of cbe lull, he must leave 
che stream and swing to tbe right, allowing himself to be guided 
by the collapsing or collapsed pedes and wires of an overhead 
railway which once served a manganes^mine. Near its last up¬ 
right. he will be able to see rwo long, shapeless masses of piled 
stone, looking a little like grey dismtegradr^ whales laid out on 
the hill-side to die. These are the two interestu^ and important 
loT^ cairns known as tbe Cameddau Hengwm. Tlie southern is 
the larger, nearly two hundred feet long, and the first feature tlut 
one is likely to see is a chamber with vnlls built from the small 
blocks of the caim but roofed by a large single capstone. This little 
cell, near che centre of che caim, is approached aloi^ a shore passage; 
when 1 visited the sice I had covered che last mila m fierce tain, 
eadr drop sdnglng the iux like a viper, and I was happy to plunge 
beneath ch^s^cec of the capstone and to sit, a feinale Jonah, 
secure in this relatively comforiable belly. The most striking part 
of this monument is, however, at its eastern end, hidden from 
immediate siglit by che modern stone wall wluch rides across che 
cairn. There are three exceedingly tall uprights with a fallen 
capstone behind representing the remains of a chamber with a 
high, blocked portal of che we have seen in Cornwall (p. 1^8) 
and. alter a &shIon, at Peiure I&n in Pembrokeshire. The norchem 
of che two jamb-stones is missing, but I suspect it may be tbe long 
block lyu^ half-covered by rurf a few yards to the north. The 
sl^tly smaller north cm whale has less architectural interest; a 
central chamber with drystone walls similar to ics neighbour may 
perhaps once have been roofed by che slab which now rests on the 
body of che caim at the weu end; cowards che east end there appear 
to be two rather meagre side cells walled with very slabs, 
Both these Cameddau Hengwm cakns, la:^e and impressive 
though they are, seem to show an architectural looseness and lack 
of formality which suggests chat they are relatively late monuments 
built by severs in wh«e m^ds che cradiriona] forms were already 
growing vague. Not £ir from the cairns is another paif of adjacent 
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monunwncs: th« Cam«ddau Hcngwm drdes; these arc now 
much destroyed but originally the stones stood on a raised ring. 
I have iC on first-hand authority that one well-known ardiaeologist 
first met another camped out beside these circles, and that on 
looking into his frying-pan he found him to be frislmg a mixture 
of bacon, chocolate and onions. Let me admit, to save all further 
researdx, that the citcle^gger, camper and original cook was tbe 
great and beloved man, Mt. O. G. S. Crawford! 

Returning to die coastal road the traveller will find the next 
site, hardly a mile furdicr norths as easy to visit as the Carneddau 
Hei^T/in are strenuous. The Dyffryn long barrow is approached 
through the iron gates of the village school and will be found along-, 
side ic playground not many yards from -the h^hway. There 
are some temilns of the barrow, and the pair of baiial-chambers, 
both of the blocked-portal type, have their capstones in place and 
are the very textbook picture of megalithic architecture. It is not 
easy to understand how they would have stood within their cover- 
ii^ mound or how the dead would have been conveyed into them. 
I speak of them without cevcrcnce becausoi well preserved and 
conspicuous as they are, their humdrum situation, their air of 
having been the centre of countless games of hide and seek, of 
havu^ been visited even by village dogs, reduces the sanedty which 
clings about these tond^s in w^dec and more etalced places. 

Journeying northwards again along the coastal highway, at 
Llanbedr, about three miles beyond Dy£yn, the road passes two 
standing stones which are conspicuous in a field on the lefidiand 
side; one is of ^uite exceptional height and the eye is caught by 
the railing and trees wluch surround them. A little further on in 
the parish of Uanfair is the dolmen of Gwem ^nion, an attzaedve 
structure which seems to be enhanced by being,embedded in a 
modem stone wall. 

I suppose that 1 have some prgudlce against Roman sites as 
places of pilgrimage, a prejudice due to a conviction that I know 
the kind of life went on in barracks and private houses, a 
rational and commercial kind of life not altogether unlike our own. 
The monumcnis left by prehistoric man are acffaceve partly be¬ 
cause they represent ways of feeling and action never fully to be 
eomptehmded by ourselves. The best that can usually be expected 
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of Ronun remaiju is that they provoke wonder and admirarion 
&r tlie indomitable will of the rational man^an emotion co which 
I pcfsoiially am not greatly susceptible. Here, in Merioneth, 
however, there is a group of Roman antiquities of quite unusual 
quality—due, I believe, to their extraordinary remoemcas, and an 
unaginadve realization of the fear chat the alien troops must liave 
felt in a place so exposed to the violence and dark spiritual forces 
of the barbarians who were at home amoi^ dxese moors and 
mountains- This place is the (on of Tomen-y-mur. From Llan- 
fair, it is reached by going through Harlech with its fairy-tale 
castle thrust out above the sea and up the fertile Vale of Ffestiniog, 
then by lane and gated track to a lonely piece of countryside two 
miles due north of Trawsfynydd on a finely situated spur. 
To the wcsc there is an open view down the Vale to the sea; on all 
other sides munificent mountain scenery, perhaps the finest to the 
south where the eye is carried down the high valley of Trawsfynydd 
with its reservoir lake as &c as che distant: grey shapes of Cader 
Idris. The group of monuments which is here enclosed in its own 
temoceness consisB of a fore, an amphitheatre, remains of a bath¬ 
house and ocher buddings, several little square burial-mounds, a 
parade-ground and a curious araficial platform. The track will 
lead the traveller first to die amphitheatre, said to bo the only one 
attached to an auxiliary fon: a fact which su^s« chat special 
indulgences were needed to keep up morale ia a most unpopular 
sudon. The path to che fore chen leads p«c a rectangular enclosure 
which has been partially levelled and embanked and may reasonably 
be recognized as a parade-ground. The most conspicuous thing 
in the fort itself is not Roman, but a medic val mocte whose pudding- 
shaped mound rises boldly near the centre of the forrificadons. 
From the vantagc-poinc on its summit, it is wy to distinguish 
the surrounding ramparts of a fim-ceniury fort; it is also nodccablc 
that a croc-wall runs through the motte itself. The expianadoa 
is that when Tomcn-y-mur was being rebuilt in stone, presumably 
in the early second century, it was decided co reduce Ae area and 
this inner line* marks the west wall of the snuUer, remodelled fort 
The mottt therefore stands over che site of che latex entrance and 
it is iwc at all impossible that the gate may be preserved inside the 
mound. A Roman track leaves the south-east entrance and leads 
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down to the stream; bedde it the foundadons of various buildings, 
one probably a bath-house, arc standing open, littered with 6ag- 
ments of brick and die. This track bogus again oa the ocher side 
of the stream and burial-places can be seen along its course up to 
half a mile from the fort. As for the la^ artificial platform, ic is 
CO be found between the stream and die parade-ground, buc there is 
little to do there but speculate whether it is a base for a catapult 
or a pompous momimcnt, and why cither a catapult or a monu¬ 
ment should Iwvc been wanted in the desolate wilds of Tomen-y- 
mur. 

Tltosc who, like myself, Itave kept their nursery images and still 
see Wales as a pig's head, will recoguize the Caernarvon peuinsuJa 
as a forward-lopping car. This ear, then, Is marked dong its length 
by wans, or rather by a line of isolated KilT< which give an attractive 
profile whether seen from the region we have just left or from the 
Anglesey side. Three of these hills were used by Celtic tribcmiefi 
as the hiU-forts for which they are so obviously suited, Before 
entering the peninsula proper, mention should perhaps be made 
of Cist Ccrig, die high portal scones of a vanished dolmen in 
the parish of Treflys between Portmadoc and Criedeth, and of two 
ocher dolmens in Llanyscumdwy parish west of Cricdeih. None is 
of much merit chough the interest of Cist Cer^ is increased by the 
*cup marks', little hemispherical hollows, cau on a natural rock-&ce 
twenty-five yards east of the dolmen. 

The first and by far the best blown of the hill-forn isTre’r Ceiri 
which occupies one of the summits of the hill, over eighteen 
hundred f«t high, known as Yi Eifi or die Rivals. Probably the 
best way to reach ic is ro scramble up the barren rocky slope 
between U a n aelhaiam and Lllthfaen, but in so doing the climber 
winds round die shovdder of the hills in such a way as to enter the 
camp along the ancient road and dicough the main entrances on 
the north-west side. On this side diere is an outer tampan running 
in places as much as two hundred feet from the main wall of the 
fort; the gawway through it has a massive flanking wall Tre’r 
Ceiri is a most remarkable place, perhaps die most interesting 
spectacle among all the scon^bude hid-forcs of Britain. It is 
and very narrow, running north-east by soudi-west; the smgle 
rampart is entirely built of stones piled loosely buc with evidmt 
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:kill —evident because tbey have kept a fair shape for something 
like two thousand years. The best stretch is on the north-west 
side where the wall sdU stands quice six feet high and has a well- 
marked ramp^t walk behind a protecting parajH:c; a lirtlc postern 
gate opens through io base. From the northern end, wluch passes 
fifteen hundred feet, there is a commanding outlook—overland 
to Snowdon, oversea north to Anglesey with Holylwad Mousitain 
as its chief landmark, the ranges of Merioneth as fir as Cadcr Idris. 
P^aders will, I hope, forgive me for praising yet another view if I 
confess chat I have never seen it, having myself visited the fort in a 
hlindhig mist. Tre r Ceiri is probably best known for the stone- 
built huts with which it is crowded. These huts are, indeed, most 
remarkable, some arc round and some rectangular m plan, and 
many of them are approached through wcll-constructed passages. 
Outside d» wall lie a number of small enclosures, again with 
drystone w^lls, some of which may be cattle pounds, others 
gardens; the gate which opens from the narrow southwestern 
end of the fort has imposing flanking walls and leads into a land of 
Walled roadway with rou^ huts and ocher enclosures built up 
against it. One may leave Tie'r Ceiri marvelling at the energy 
needed to build the rampart and houses from tliousajids of tons 
stones, but also puz^d by the kind of life which could have been 
led in this high, rocky place, so laborious to apptoacli, so unsuitable, 
one would have thought, for tJie management of cattle. As for 
the period of the occupation, the fort may have been built during 
the prehistoric Iron Age but it certainly remained in use during the 
Rft man pedod. 

Before going further along the penhisula, it is worth visiting 
two dolmens on the coast to the north-east, both of th^ in the 
parish of Clynnog-fowf, fomous for its magic well and shrine of 
Sc. Bcuno, The furthest off is also the least interesting, a n ea t, 
orthodox dolmen with fame traces of a circular mound standing 
in a field just where the road from Clynnog forb to Llanllyfiu. 
The nearer one can be reached by an agreeable path from Clynnog- 
fawT church; it stands in a green meadow very close to the soi 

xvichia a little railing which seems less offensive than these necessary 

pro tecnons often are. What is most disdneave about this Bachwen 
dolmen is that the upper side of the capstone is pitted all over with 
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eup-nurks, many of them sdll looking very smooth and well 
rounded. 

Resuming to push westward along the 'ear* the second hill- 
fort is Gam Bodfean a mile south of Nevin, which should he 
approached from a delightfully wooded road on the soutlxcni side^ 
very unlike the imcompromising rocky slopes at Trc r Cciri- The 
rajupans here are badly preserved, but that are some excellent 
examples of round huts; the higJiest point is occupied by a chaotic 
pile of stones vAiicii may possibly be the ruin of a medieval mottc. 
Tile skeleton forms of a dead forest on the hilltop make a stricken 
scene renuniscent of Paul Nash's paintings of the gaunt trunks and 
angular branriics of trees blasted on the Western Froru. 

From Gam Bodfean die diird fort, Cam Padryn, can readily 
be seen about three miles away on its sharply isolatcdi lugarloaf 

I will name cwo nxegalithic tombs in this extremity of the 
peninsula, one the Mynydd Ccfiiamwlch dolmen near the coast 
just east of Pcnllcch, and the second Tan y muriau near Rhiw, a 
long cairn with porcalled ehamber comparable, diougli far less 

well preserved, with the Cameddau Hengwm. 

Ac Caernarvon the foundations of part of the walls of Roman 
Seivruium ate kept open to the public; they make an unattractive 
s^c as Roman foundacons usu^y do, bus the small museum on 
the sice is good of its kind. "What is for more interesting than the 
remains themselves is to be able to see the successive moves of this 
settlement down fiom the bills. On Twthill at the mouth of the 
Cadnant Valley is the original Celtic Iron Age fort; the Romans 
built their stanon on the slopes of Llanbeblig below the hill-fort, 
and finally Edward III founded modem ^emarvon when he 
built his magnificent'castle right at the water's edge. 

C. AngUsty 

Anglesey is built of some of the oldest rocks of Wales; save for a 
small pocket in the centre of the ease coast, the scuff of the island 
was almost all laid down in Archaean dmes,.immeasurable ages 
before the first emergence of life. The first, Caledonian, perfod 
of folding has aeased it fiom notth-weat to south-west; the small 
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valleys and low ridges follow this asas almost with the regularicy 
of pleated paper. Looking at the map it is mtererting to see Kow, 
except foe the modem Holyhead highway and the coastal road, all 
the country lanes provide a pattern of oblique paialicl stripes for the 
reason that most of them keep to the tops of these regular ridges. 
Its exaeme antiquity has not given the island fine scenery; al¬ 
though it is tilted, doping gently down towards tlic south-west 
from higher ground to the north, there are no hills of any height 
or disonaion, with the cxcepdon of Holyhead Mountain whicli 
just manages to out-top seven hundred feet. The prospects across 
the island are uninrercsing, but happily it is always possible to 
look back towards the mainland and see the undulating plateau of 
Anglesey as no more than a foreground to Snowdoiiia and the 
fretted line of the Caernarvon peninsula. 

However uninspired the scenery, Ai^lcscy, the andent Mona, 
is full of prehistoric interest. It is known, of course, as a late 
stronghold of Celiic Druidism in Europe and although the priest¬ 
hood has left no certain visible rcmiins (even their sacred groves, 
were, after all, cut down by the Romans!) their known presence 
there adds interest to Ascovery, For example, when during the 
war a rich treasure of Celtic Iron Age remaurs, uicludujg a few 
obviously rirual objects as well as die ftagmcjits of many chariots, 
was takm fcom a peat bog, it was su^csted tliat it might have 
been thrown there after die Roman extermination of the Druids in 
A.D.di. This UynCerrig treasure is now in the National Museum 
at Cardiff. 

In CO such half-historical associations, Anglesey can show 

many prehistoric, antiquities, the main inteiest beii^ divided 
between megalitbic tombs and groups of native Celtic huts of 
the Roman period. 

The largest mimber of megaliths lie along the south-casiem 
stretch of the above that magnificent channel, the Menai 
Straits, which with its swift, quiet water flowii^ between, thickly- 
wooded banks, has the air of some great river qitite beyond the 
scale of out British Isles. The first important monuments after 
crossing Menai Bridge are the welldmown chambered graves in 
the gounds of Lord Anglesey’s house, on the bank of the Sti^ 
hardy more chan a mile below the Tubular Bridge, The Bias 
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Ncwydd dobncn suni at the end of the drive between tiic man¬ 
sion and a cricket field where ic commands a view across the 
Straits, hi suck a place it at once suggests an eigbceenth^enrury 
fiiUy, aji oraameut to eke house put up by some tomanrically 
minded peer. In truth, however, it k a genuine prehistoric monu- 
mem of a rather unusual kind; there axe two adjacent cfaamkcn, 
one laj^er than tlie other, vrith very massive upr^hes and cap¬ 
stones, separated by a single upright. It is possible, chough not 
CO my mind lUccly, chat the smaller chamber was or^uially a 
passage or anicduunber givii^ access to the laigcr. The second 
inonuincm at Plas Ncwydd is teachedby following a path through 
kitchen garden and shrubbery to a slopu^ meadow immediately 
above the Straits. This is Bryn yr Hen Bobl, a comb made notice¬ 
able by an unusually well-preserved mound, kidney-shaped and 
surrounded by la^e trees. A twisted thorn hangs clegandy above 
the entrance which is of a unique ki«A After a forecourt not 
unlike the homed approach to a Cotswold long barrow, the way 
into the rectangular chamber is over a slab with two semicircular 
bices okcu out of its upper edge. There can be liede doubt thar 
there was formerly an upper slab with corre^onding bites vriilch 
fitted upon the lower, like a pair of stocks, and so formed a double 
port^iole, the diameter of the holes being unusually smalL This 
grave has been excavated and yielded pottery of c^ New Stone 
Age; it also proved to have a long narrow hom projecting from 
it down the meadow, but it is now very bard lo distinguish. 

The next site to be visited not much more than a rnilf away is 
one of the most &mou$ in Welsh piehiscory—the passage grave of 
Bryn-Celli-Ddu. The imposing comb is the finest reptesezuadve 
in England and Wales of a type of monument well Inowzi in 
Ireland and Scotland, in whida a large polygonal chamber is 
approached along a much narrower passage, the whole being 
covered by a round cairn or mound. Bryn Celli lies near a firm 
road j use south of Llanddaniel Fab; since its excavation and restora¬ 
tion it has been protected by aMinistryofWorksrailix^, andchekey 
must be fetched &om the Eixnhouse. As now restored a passage 
and chamber built of large upr^cs widi dryscooe fillings are 
covered by a mound with a kerb of quite large scones. Inside the 
chamber is a pillar scone, almost perfectly dxcular in cross-section 
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and with an ardfidally smoothed siirfiice; a monoHih of tliis form 
and m this posidon can bo assumed to have liad a pbal) ic significaiicc. 
Ajiocher most unusual feature is a stone now srandwg upright 
immediately beyond the end of the chamber at a point which 
would origmally have been at the centre of the mound. This slab, 
which dre excavator found prone above a ritual pit contaiiing 
burnt bones, is covered with an incised design of wavy lines and 
spirals which meander over both feces and the narrow upper edge. 
The pattern makes one think of the magical maps of the joumey- 
ings of the spirit before birth, drawn by some aboriginal Australian 
tribes- TTicre are many other details to «c, but I have described 
enough to suggest tlw fesdnadon and importance of Bryn-Cclli- 
Ddu and the hints concerning the reKgious beliefs and ritual prac¬ 
tices of its builders with which it tantalizes us. 

One last are is worth vitiong in this soutii-wcstem comet of the 
itie—the dolmen of Bodowyr in Llanidan parish. This is another 
neat andbkmdess dolmen wieba regular, almost pyramidal capstone. 

The other region rich in anriquides is the high ground along dte 
eastern coast. In the Beaumaris promontory there is plenty of 
medieval interest, but of prehistoric sites only the hilJ-fbri of Bwrdd 
Ardiur is worth naming. Near the base of the promontory betide 
the road from Llansadwm to Pentraeth. the ruhwd megalith 
called Hen Drcfbr Llansadwm lies in a peaceful meadow with a 
ptospcrt of the Snowdon peaks. It is now in two parts, with a 
tall upright portal stone at &t cast end; probably it was originally a 
tingle 'segmental' chamber of the kind to be described at Tit* 
figmd: (p. 229). 

Taking the main coastal road past the wide ruddy stretches of 
Red Wbaif Bay, the travellet should turn left at Red Wharf 
station; along ci:^ lane he will 6nd the not very remarkable dolmen 
of Glyn on left and dien reach Pant-y-Sa», which stands on 
high ground above the hamlet of Tyn-y-gongL This is another 
of the megalithic tombs of Anglesey which has been scientifically 
and again the excavation revealed unexpected featoree. Tc^ 
day the visitor might not notice mote than a large capstone in a 
sloping position on rather low supporting stones; m feet diis 
cbLnber is recessed In a kidney mound very much like a smaller 
Bryn yr Hen Bobl (p. 225), t^tile below the capstone is a rock-cut 
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dumber sixteen by ten feet long which coniaincd the remains of 
a very large number of bodies. Fuids of pottery showed dut Pam- 
y-Saer had been used during the New Scone and early Bronze Ages. 

Rejoining the coast road we can keep on it as far as Uanallgo 
and there the lane past Lligwy ^m- Close by the roadside 
the Lligwy dolmen is very noticeable within its ring of iron railingi. 
The colossal rectangular capstone, wcigbuig about twenty-five 
tons, is supported on a number of dispioporclonacely small up¬ 
rights; below it a crevice in the natural ro^ has been utilized lo 
make a shelf. Here as at Panc-y-Saer a surprisingly large number 
of individuals had been buried. 

A hundred yards or so further alor^ the lane a signpost and stile 
show the way to the enclosed setdemenc of Din Lligwy, the path 
winding through a wood which in spring is brilliant with flowers. 
This is a site to which, were I Baedeker, I should give a maximum 
of stars. Within a stout endosure wall, there is a group of houses, 
two of them dxcular, but the rest rectangular in plan and all 
spacious, splendidly built and almost inuct. Nearly all the walls 
show a massive construction with an inner and outer facing of 
large slabs and a packing of smaller stones. Din Lligvry shows 
signs of having buildings of more than one period, but iris known 
to have been inhabited during the R.oman occupation down to 
the fourth century a.d.; k must surely have been the stronghold 
of some chieftain of unusual standing—one would like to think chat 
the lord himself lived in the larger round house, a place quite 
worthy to rank as a Celtic palace. 

After Lligwy, the last monuzneiu to be visited on this Journey 
is &r away to the north, the Mcini Herion near Llanfechell—three 
call standing scones sec in a triangle. The ruined megalith whldi 
lies between them and the sea is excessively hard co find. 

Although there are a few other dolmens and standing stones 
scattered through Anglesey, the only other region to which I 
should wish co guide the followers of antiquity is that island 
beyond an island beyond an island—Holyhead. Most visitors arc 
likely to arrive in the »wn itself and will discover chat the advaur 
cages of the harbour were already recogni ze d by the Romans. 
The late Gothic church of St. Gybi stands within a tiny fort, hardly 
an acre In extent, buUt on the edge of the harbour. It shows that 
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chmcterisdc.Iatc Ronun arcKitectufc with projcaing bastions at 
the coroCTS, two of thejn still standing tliough badly in n«d of 
repair. The place lus never been dng, but it is a reasonable guess 
that Caer Gybi was btult during <]ie last hopeless attempt to pren 
tect the coast hom Irish and other barbarian raiders late in the 
fourth ceatury. 

It is an easy walk through the straggling outskirts of the town 
to Holyhead Mountain whose modest hump U always to be seen 
across the level expanse of Anglesey. Once the straggle is left 
behind, the short dimb is delightful; here at last one is made 
aware of the mescimable age of the rocks: they are hjglily crystalline 
and on a bright day glistea with a black-aud-wliite harsluicss 
against sea and blank blue sky. It is safe to follow any of the paths 
which twist up amoi^ the tumble of stones for all ultimately lead 
to one of the entrances of Cacr-y-Twr, the fort occupyv^ the 
summit of this almost $ea-gin mountain. Use finest entrance, 
both axcbiteccurally and as a look-out place, is the north-eastem. 
where fiie stone ramparts rum to make fiaokbg walls very much 
like chose at Tre’r Ceiri. Indeed Caer-y-Twr is like a less im' 
posing Tre'r Ceiii without is huts and mclosures; it has, on the 
north side, a similar parapeted ranrpari walk, and the rough but 
skilful piling of the masonry is very much the same. Towards the 
southern end ramparts are unnecessary, for die lull falls away in 
&ngcd precipices, dangerous aird almost impaisablc; there is, 
however, a steep path down on the western side, From here a 
walled crack fbikii^ left away fn>m the cliff leads to the hut group 
of T^ Mawr, which, like all such sites in this part of the world, are 
marked as Cytdau'r GWj^ldelod, or Irish Folks' Houses. Ic is 
a long group of huts, nearly all drcular, spread down a slope; 
some have hearths soil visible, and at the dme of their excavation 
some were furnished widt mortars and gtinding-scones. There is 
no clearly enclosure wall like that at Pm Uigwy. This 

secdemecc seems to have been occupied by the native Celtic popula¬ 
tion bte in the Roman period, probably during the third and fourth 
centuries. By following the road that aigzags along the west coast 
one can reach a smaller but similar settlement against the road 
junction by the bay of Porth-da^di; the huts are now ovet- 
grown, but diere is something appealing in this hamlet set like a 
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seaside resort close beside its pretty bay. This convicuon of agree¬ 
able living is reinforced by the knowledge chat a handsome bronac 
cankard handle was found among dte hu6. 

The last site to be seen jji Holyhead is also die most spectacular. 
This is the elaborate mcgalichic burial-chamber which lies beside 
a lane jusc beyond Trefignath firm to the south-east of Holyhead 
town. It is a long narrow structure whose huge angular blocb 
give an idea of mcgalithic architecture at its grandest; to-day the 
tomb foils into tljree separate sections with die largest and most 
complete chamber at the east end. Here wo tall scones and other 
outlitts Slight a portal with forecourt (a litde like Pence Ifan, p. 
215), and it is generally believed tlut Trefignath represents a type 
of comb frequent across the sea in Ulster and south-west Scotland 
in which a long parallel-sided gallery with high portal and semi- 
dccular forecourt is divided by partition scones into a number of 
segments. There are two ocher ^bious examples in Anglesey but 
none other is known in England or Wales and their presence here 
suggests the sea traffic which must have been carried on round the 
head of the Irish Sea even at this distant time of the New Stone Age. 


D. The North IVelsk Coast end the Norths Mer^tes 

Returning from Mona to the mainland it is impossible to avoid 
sedjig die new and eraaordinary profile of Penmaerunawr, the 
mountain which towers above the cliff road just beyond LUnfait- 
fochan. Here colossal quarries for road metal and otho’ humble 
purposes have devoured the whole motmtain-cop indudlng the 
fine fort which once crowned it. The engineers have left a single 
column of rock standing to mark the former height of the moun¬ 
tain, and this projects grotesquely above the neaa line of quarry 
walls now eating cowards it. 

Although the fort has gone, friere are still sites of greu interest 
to be seen on this bill, and to teach them the visitor should make 
hii way into the back streets vdiich diirfo up behind the town of 
Pennuenmawr. Here he can easily the footpath to Graig 
Lwyd form •which is coruforeably tudeed at the foot of a small 
valley out of sight, and almost out of earshot, of the ugliness and 
racket of the quarries. The volcanic rock now so much in demand 
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for road motal was found by New Stone Age people to be service¬ 
able for stone implements. Over a wide area of At steep slopes of 
PemnaemnawT behind and to the west of the farm, the loose scree 
and surface soil have been found to be chicUy littered with stone 
axes, adzes, and picks in various stages of manufocrure—including 
many broken ‘wasters’. This was, in &ct, a large-scale factory, 
and geological analysis has proved that its products were widely 
traded about the country. There is another such place now known 
in Westmorland and these centres for stone manufactures can be 
scon as the western rivals of the fimt-mines and foctories of eastern 
and southern England. 

There is, of course, nothing to be seen above ground of tlus, 
one of the most andenC industrial centres in Britain, but it is legiti¬ 
mate while climbing up the valley by a pretty footpath above die 
stream to thinh of the past acdvicy which these slopes must have 
known. We can imagine the men in their leather cloches squatting 
at their working-doors, each perhaps with a little hut or shelter 
round him, equipped with his anvil stone and implements and 
materials for chipping and polishing. We can recall the sound of 
hammering and the small rattle of dakes-^ faint, faint premoxution 
of the din of the modem quarries. 

After a steep climb up the scream to its head the traveller will 
come out on open moorland ajid can look back to a mariue view 
bounded by Pudsn Island (off the easternmost tip of Anglesey) and 
tbe bold form of Great Orme's Head. Here without much difB- 
culry he will End what is probably the best known of the WebK 
scone circles—the Druid’s Circle, Penmaenmawr. The nones 
have stood oo a low bank, but many unfortunately have been 
destroyed, throvm down or moved from their place. A few 
yards to the west is another group of stones sometimes marked as 
a smaller dx^e; it is, however, quite impossible to distinguish an 
ordered plan. Considerably further west again the pach.vduch 
follows the edge of the moorland cowards the summit of Penmaen- 
mawT passes a large round harrow which is said to be of the ‘bell’ 
foren (p. If such an idendfication has any significance, this 
tumulus is a freakish outlier of an essentially southern type. 

The BwOman road from Aber went across the hills up here to the 
fort of Kanovium in the Conway Valley, and mountain-walkers 
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would do well to Snd it and let k take them paii a uumher of cairm, 
&iiuU forts, standing stone and other rrunor antiquities unti] at 
last they make their way to the riverside at Caethun, the site of 
the Roman station. Most people, however, will go by the historic 
town of Conway and from there up the wide, fertile valley to 
Caerhun. The fort is easily identified for the parish church stands 
in one comer, the rounded angle of the ramparts actually supporting 
the clmrchyard walls. All the barracks and other bdldings once 
uncovered witliin the fort have ictumcd to meadow and mily the 
scroi^ outline of die walls cau now be followed, but it is a place 
well wortli visiting. Its situation on sliglitly swelling ground with 
the river winding down between its water-meadows and flanking 
hills is altogether delightful. The utter peace is disturbed only by 
the shrieking of peacocks at the Plas—and this, afrec all, is a dis- 
tinguisbed sound. 

Higher up, die beauty of the Conway quickens as the mountains 
draw nearer and the sides of the valley become richly forested. 
Here diere is one site which merits the very considerable efToics 
needed to reach it. The chambered long barrow of Capel 
Garmon is across the Conway from Bettws-y-Coed about a n^e 
• to the south of the hamlet horn which it takes it name. The path 
leading to it is marked with signposts and very well tended, and 
the grave itself kept in excellent order^-there are few more oon- 
vindng examples of the care with which we now guard our 
. prehistoric monuments than this one, a monument which cannot 
be of general interest and in a place so remote. Capel Garmon, 
together wiih Maen Pebyll over the next ridge of hlUs to the west, 
seem in their plan and construction to be related to the long barrows 
of Breconshire and Glaxno^an>'^d therefore to those of tbe 
Cocrwolds—rather than to oriiers in the north. Capel Garmon 
has tbe same wedge-shaped mound with homed forecourt leading 
to a dummy entrance; the chamber, set in the centre of the mound 
with access by a narrow passes from the south side, is tripardee. a 
rectangular central ‘hall* opening on to a large horseshoe com* 
partmem on each side. Only die weseem portion of the chamber 
has kept its capstone-^ very large one. The few sherds of pottery 
found at Capel Garmon include both New Stone Age and early 
Bion2e Age types. 
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la recuming down-river eo the coast, I ought perhaps ro name the 
dolmen with high portal near the Conway moutlx at Hcndte 
Waelod. but the main interest of this strip of the Welsh coast will 
be found to He in its hill-forts. Indeed the last Welsh megaHth 
which I shall name is Tyddyn Bleiddyn in the parish of Cefh on 
the west side of the Vale of Clwyd; westwiy outlier tliou^ it is 
it appears to have affinities with the chancered long caims of 
Merioneth (p. ai8). 

The hill-forts ate to be found in numbers on botlx sides of the 
Vale; perhaps the ItfgeK quantify are on clw Flint side along the 
Civrvdian range, but the two most remarkable gx quality are 
on iJxe west, not very far from the coast. Both Pen y Corddyn 
and Dijxorbcn are among the broken hills near the mouth of 
the Vale behind Abergele, and both show strOT^ ramparts which 
axe not continuous but combined widx natural scarps. Pen y 
Corddyn (nearer the sea) scemi to have been built during the Erst 
century s.c. and to have been abandoned, like all these forts, im¬ 
mediately after the Roman conquest; it has elaborate defences at 
its entrances. Dmoih&n in places shows colossal ramparts; it 
b^an with a single line built well back in the Iron Age, possibly 
as early as 300 b.c., but later the ramparts were doubled aixd given 
a strong inCumed entrance flanked by stone guard^ohairtbcrs- 

Iron Age bill-forts in many ways akin eo these form the only 
striking antiquities of the Welsh Marches of Cheshire and Shrop¬ 
shire, a jouxney which will bring tis back to an earlier stopping- 
plaa on the northern boundary of Hereford (p- 19a). Prehistoric 
peoples before the Iron Age Celts failed to colonlae this border 
region in any nximbers, for ic was sandwiched beeween the almost 
ui^roken forests of the Midland PUb and the inhospitable ex¬ 
panses of the Central Welsh mountains. The easiest ways into it 
were, of course, by the Dee to the north and the Severn to the 
south. I xhmlc it is true to say there is much more evidence of early 
trade routes through this country than of substantial or profpaous 
settlement 

Before leaving Wales behind I ought, perhaps, to mennon one 
weU-kziovm monument ^riikh, although it is not prehistoric in 
age, has a primitive form. Offa’s Dyke sdU siaxks Exirly accurately 
^ true boundary between Fri gliA and Welsh and is regarded with 
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some pride —it least by che English. The northern end of this 
long earthwork rests on the coasul fringes near Prescacyn, the 
southern on che Severn Estuary at Chepstow; che finest portions 
survive hetween Presteigne and Mon^omcry. More than this 
I will not ay, for this great length of bank and ditch is a hhiorkol 
monument, having been built in che eighth cenCury almost certainly 
by King Of& himself—probably a unique example of conca 
aecribution among the names of our pre-Norman monuments. 
It marked the frontier of the young Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
Mercia against the free Britons of the Welsh mountaiiu. 

After crossing the Welsh boundary and the Dec we shall find 
two of die forts we are pursuing on the ridge of sandstone which 
runs down the ccnirc of Cheshire- Tlie more norcherly i$ Cascle 
Ditch, Eddisbury, in che Delamerc Forest area. Tliis is a long oval 
fort with a double rampart which follows the contour at the 
edge of the hill; che encrance is elaborately mtumed and supplied 
with guard-chambers, originally builc of stone reinforced with 
wood (though not the one Afums Ca/h’cus). The place has had an im¬ 
mensely long history. The hill-lop was occupied by the end of the 
Bronze Age, probably by 600 a.C., and a single rampart was put 
round part of the hill in the early ^d century i.c. Ii was doubled 
and txtenAsd to the whole hill-cop about two hundred years later 
only CO be dismantled by legionaries from Chester after the Roman 
conquest. It was roughly re^occupied in the Dark Ages; Aethel- 
Hae^ built a *burh* there in her struggle against the Norsemen, 
and finally it was chosen as the site of a liiclc hunting-lodge early 
in the Middle Ages- Eddisbury has been a stage, chough a remote 
one, for many acts of out hhtory- 

Tlw second of the Cheshire camps is Maiden Casdc, Bickenon 
Hill, furriier south alos^ che same sandstone ridge between Wrex¬ 
ham and Crewe. This camp is more like Bredon Hill in that its 
double ramparts do not follow the concoun but cut off a promontory 
whose naturally sharp slopes have been further steepened by arti¬ 
ficial scarping; the iimet of che two walls has a fine intumed erv* 
trance and is builc thioughouc in Atfumi Gsl/ieu or stone bonded 
with limber. Its history is relatively ample, having been occupied 
for only about a century before the Roman conquest. 

Next of these great pcehiscoric Marcher camps is Old Oswestry, 
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an ouQtaiidiiigly fine and complicated earchwork built on a gladal 
esker not &r from the modern town. Between about 250 a.c. and 
the inevitable abandonment afw the Roman conquest* the waJIs 
and entrances were four dmes reinforced; begixming with twev 
lines of defence, the mnei witli mtumed entrance, a tliitd was then 
added outside for three-quarters of the total dreuit; next the 
elaborate outworks were built round the west entrance—the 
intervening space being filled with little clay pens that may ccai- 
ceivably have been used to hold water. Last stage of all—tlie huge 
double outer ramparts were built to enclose the entire odstiiig fort, 
outworks and all. Like Eddfsbury, Old Oswestry was occupied 
by squatters during die Dark Ages, but it had no Christian Saxon 
or medieval history, and lias stood deserted for nearly fifteen 
hundred years, 

Two more forts, both in magnificent natural situations, stand 
west and east of Shrewsbury—the Brelddin, wliich is just across 
the border into Montgomeryshire, and the Wrekis, famous as a 
beacon hill, and even to-day with a red light to warn aircraft of its 
abrupt and unexpected presence. In the Welsh nte, where the bill 
is a thousand feet high, the multiple ramparts are intermittent only; 
the earliest were raised about a century before Christ and the foi t 
was, therefore, in commission for about a hundred and fifty years. 
The Breiddin is a wcU-known landmark from Shropshire, but 
the Wrekin must surely be one of the besc- 4 cnown liilk in Britain, 
proclaiming Itself a last outlier of the mountain country thrust 
against the Midland Plain. It is a lovely spectacle to stand on the 
Long Mynd and look aloi^ the line of hiUs, Hope Bowdler, Caer 
Caradoc and the rest, to see them end in the sharp, cce-fiirred 
spine of the Wiekin, all of them looking like the islands which 
once in geological time they were. Prom its first building as early 
as aoo BX. this hilLfbrt had rwo lines of ramparts, but outworb 
were added later. Perhaps the most interesting fact in Its history 
is that it may be regarded as the prehistoric precursor of Roman 
P'lfwrom’wm—which is at Wroxeter, half-way between the Wrekin 
and Shrewsbury. Virocemium was among the larger does of the 
Province; it covered a hundred and seventy acres and during the 
height of its prosperity had a magnificent forum or town hall, the 
remains of which are still to be seen, and the usual big public baths. 
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Excavation revealed all manner of domeitfc <letalls->cne stop 
spcdaliamg m Bae portery from Gaul, another in kitchen wares, 
and a diird in whetstones i the workshops of blacksmiths and odier 
artisans. Though much of VirtKortium has inevitably been covered 
in and much more has never been excavated, it is certainly a 
place to be seen. It should be looked at as the sequel to the ne^b- 
bouring British hill-forts, as a syn^l of the great power^^C 
cruslrtd the resistance vdiidi these £br» themselves represent; of 
civilization, with its great advantages and its great losses, bringing 
ajs cud to the barbarian life of prehistoric Britahi. 

Tlie two of tlicse Marclxer forts tlut still remain to be named ate 
both CO the south of Shrewibury, where with the Brciddin and the 
Wrekin they mark the four corners of a quadrilateral. These are 
Ffcidd Faldwyn, which like the Brciddin is just in Wales, half a 
mile wesc of Mon^omery, and Titccistonc Clce six miles cast 
of Ludlow. The Welsh fore seems first to have been put up in the 
middle of the third century B.c. already with double ramparts, 
clten, like Old Oswestry, to have had various additions made at its 
entrance gates before being completely enclosed In new outer 
ramparu. At Titccistonc Glee, on the other hand, the first fore 
(perhaps half a century older than the earliest at Fridd Faldwyn) was 
a sim^ construedon with a single rampart of earth and timber 
which was laea* doubled and rebuilt in stone. 

So now from the north I have reached the border of Hereford¬ 
shire which formed a stoppc^-pIace on the Journey from the 
south (p. i9j). Those who aie iDtercsted in these frontier forts 
(of wbidi 1 have named only the geeaRst among many lessee 
strongholds) must picture how Bredon Hill and Llanmelin (p. 206) 
complete their line down to the Severn Estuary. If the reader finds 
my account of them dry and monotonous, he should remember 
that 1 write not for the reader but for the traveller. There can be 
no dullness for the traveller when he visits these sites in the broken 
border country, where mountains struggle against lowlands, where 
Cells struggled agamsc Romani and then again, as Roman Britons, 
against the Anglo-Saxons whom, except politically, they have 
ever since held at bay! 


Chapter Eight 
EASTERN ENGLAND 


A. TaS ClDLTHRNS ANT5 EAST AhcLIA 

B. Tks East Mtdunds and Iincolnskirs 

A. The CkiUms anJ Ea:t Anglia 

This wedge-shaped piece of country running from Buckinglum- 
sbire to hcoaden om in Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk is poorly supplied 
with autiquieies. Much of it consists of soils that were more or 
less dsickly forested in prehistoric ciines; even the belt of chalk 
which bends right across it Erst as die Chiiccms then as the Gog- 
xnagog hills and the East Aj^lian'Hdghcs is partially covered with 
beds'^ clay and gravel left by the gladets of the Ice Age and so 
was more overgrown chan the naked chalk of the southern downs. 
It does, however, provide the key to the prehistory of the whole 
region, for along it ran the ancient tramways wluch in tune 
crystaHired as tlic Idoueld Way. 

This part of the English lowlands has been tiuckly populated 
and heavily cultivated since Saxon times, wlule in recent centuries 
its southern and western stretches have been gripped by London’s 
tentacles, both the villa growth of dormitory setdements and by 
light and heavy industry. It is true to say of the whole territory 
, that prehistoric man did not endow it with any of his most im- 
preuive remains and chat historic man has been highly destructive 
of such remains as there were. 

The Chdtems, whose comfortably swelling hills, soft in colour 
and hung with beech-woods, are always so welcome to the eyes of 
chose who have made the monotonous Jouiziey across the Midlands, 
from Birmingham, say, or Leicester, have nuprisingly Lrde which 
IS worth seeing. The first monument whida I wish to mention is 
something of a joke, for although it is an ancient monument, it 
is not native to the Chilcenu, but, of all unlikely places, to the island 
of Jersey. It is a complex and most unusual example of megaliduc 
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accliiteccure which was discovered during die eighteenth century 
by soldiers levelling a parade-ground outside St. Helier. Widung 
CO moke some show of their esteem for the then Governor of 
Jersey, Marshal Conway, the grateful islanders dug up their comb, 
and embarked ic for ^gland, where it arrived by barge up the 
Thames in 1788, and was re-«ected in Conway's grounds close by 
the Thames at Henley. Durii^ the time when the Marshal was 
rather naturally hesitating over accepting this imeommon gift, his 
neighbour, Horace Walpole, wrote: *Pray do not disappoint me, 
but transport die Cathedral of your island to your domain on our 
concment.’ The incident is a delicious illustration of the romanac 
andquarujiism of the late eighceenth century—a cult whose tendency 
towards an exa^erated horror is well esepressed by die verses which 
the Jersey authorities caused to be attached to one of the stones. 
They begin: 

Pour des Slides cach^ aux regard des Mortels, 

Cet ancien Monument, ces Pierres, ces Autds, 

Oh le fang des Humains offert en focrifice 
RuifEdat, pour des Dieux ^u enfontoit te Caprice; 

Since the division of Coawa/s Park Place estate, the monument 
now stands in the garden of a house wludi has been named in its 
honour 'Tejnplccon^'. 

Among the few genuine Chiltem andquities, there ore small 
forts out^ West Wycombe and north-west ofPrinces Risborough 
and a more considerable one, Cholesbury, to the south of Trn^, 
which has been dated to the Be^c Iron Age. There is also a New 
Scone Age long barrow of a sort at Whieleaf neat Princes Bis- 
borough—though it is certainly not of a son that I should have 
mentioned in Wessex or other prolific areas. The huge chalk-cut 
aoss at Whiteleaf represents a type of hill figure which is character¬ 
istic of the Chiltems; 1 name it here partly because I have named 
other and even later chalk cuedngs, justifying ic by their respectable 
prehistoric ancestry, partly because it stands guard over the Icfcnicld 
Way, partly because several ingenious antiquaries have cried to 
argue that the cross has been adapted fiom a for more anc i ent 
fertility symbol. 

It is the nortiiem part of the Chiltems near Dunstable which 
bears the most obvious marks of prehistoric occupation, che reason 
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being ihat thii chdlk i$ less encumbered by glacial days aud gravels 
dun elsewliere and muse always have been reladvely open and 
habitable. The of Malden Bower occupies a promontory 
extending west of DuruCable> and on Dunstable Down itself, at a 
spot about three miles west of the town, the Rve Knolls are a striking 
group of round barrows. When one of them was excavated the 
diggers found not only the crouched skeleton of the individual 
for whom the barrow had been raised early in the Bronze Age— 
this they expected, or at least hoped, to fini-but also a large num¬ 
ber of fully-extended skeletons which, from their buves and other 
odds and ends of possessions, could be identided as those of Anglo- 
Saxons who lived ia the fifth or sixth century. There was clear 
evidence, too, in the mutilated state of the bones that these bodies 
had been buried after some violent massacre, and the explanation 
preferred is that one of the parties of Anglo-Saxon marauders, 
who in those centuries often swooped upon ^ disorganized and 
Rome>forsaken Britons, for onee Wt the day and suf^red the in- 
evittble vengeance. If this is the true story, it may P,reU he that 
the Britons thought a pagan burial-mound a fitting place to bury 
lacier<^y pagans. 

The supped Saxon raiders may have been following Watling 
Street where it crossed the Dunsable downs, and it is not impossible 
that their victorious foes were among the descendants of the citiiens 
of Roman Verulamium (St. Albans) which is on Watling Street 
hardly more than ten miles to the south-west. 

It is not for me to play die part of guide to the rich and varied 
cemaks to be seen at what is the most spectacular Roman site in 
southern Britain; it is a place visited by diousands and has fa 
own literature. Roman Verulamium was built on low ground in 
the valley of the Ver, but before the conquest it had bem the capital 
of one of the Belgic princes of die Catevellauni, and the long Unks 
and ditches of this earlier sconghold are to be seen in Prae Wood 
near, but well above, the Roman city. Because of this earlier im¬ 
portance, almost immediately after the conquest the Emperor 
Claudius sicgled out Verulamium as the only town in Britain to 
be honoured with the sclf-^veming constimdon of a munidpium. 
Together with Colchester and London it was brutally sarkfd by 
Queen Boudicca, but soon recovered and prospered during the 
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first and second centuries, the beiglic of its fortunes being nufked 
by the building of its fine theatre in about a,d. 150. Probably 
this was never used for serious drama, but for singing and dancing 
and otbet encercainments suitable for weary officials, merchants and 
plcbs alike; nevertheless it was a true theatre, as distina fbsm the 
amphitheatre with its more frankly brutal uses, and very few of these 
were constructed in Britain. Like nearly all o diet towns, Verulam ium 
began to decline durir^ the later third century and by a.d. 275 the 
walls were ruinous and the theatre was being used as a scone quarry 
by any citiacn who wanted to do some odd repairs or jerry buildii^. 
From this it was only another historical seep for the mediev^ 
builders to be using the whole munidpium as a subsidiary quarry 
for their abbey church; the Norman tower of St. Albans shows 
large red patches where the thin Roman bricks have been incor¬ 
porated. It is worth anyone's while to make the short journey 
from London to see the Belgic earthworks, the fine stretch of city 
wall of Roman VtruJamlutn^ the many foundadons of buildings, 
tessellated pavements and hypocausts, the excellent museum, and 
above all the theatre with its colonnaded stage—the only building 
known to me in Britain where one can experience something of 
the feeling of the classical ruins of the Continent. 

Any visicor who can, should also take the Haipcndexi road to 
see on its right-hand side the best length of the Beech Bottom Dyke, 
a strong boundary probably raised by the Belgic CateveUauni 
against the other British Celts 30) and beyond k the two 
sections of earthworks at Wheachampstead, the Devil's Dyke and 
the Slad, which it is believed formed part of the defences of the 
Belgic capital (before the successive move to St. Albans and 
Colchester) from which CassivcUaunus went out to lead lus defensive 
campaigns against Julius Caesar. Only Colchester can compete 
with Sc. Albans and Whcathamp&tead as a place to apprehend in 
visual form the last days of prehistoric Britain together with the 
rise, decline and &li of the Roman province. 

Returning now to the ridge of the chalk and the Une of the 
Iclmield Way which are to lead us into East Anglia, I will name 
Bjivensburgh castle, a semicircular fort near the Iclmield 

Way west of Hitchin, Willbury on the same side of Letebworth and 
Arbury Banks near Ashwell. Ashwell has for me as a Cambridge 
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child, a qiiicc Proustun inuguiadvc cojiscrcccioii. Hearing of ic 
always is the source of the river Cam’, the name sdll creates 
for me a picture of a dear spring gushing irom the clialk and 
Idlisg into a white basin; round it the trunks of a grove of ash- 
trees support a pale green canopy. By the roadside at Stevenage 
are the Six Hills, a line of neat round barrows which have lent 
their name to a iamous nursery gardm. As their position afid 
steejMided form might suggest to the wary, these barrows are not 
prehistoric in age, hut mark Roman burials. One can be sure, 
however, that in raising this type of memorial Roman Britons 
were influenced by the funerary habits of remote Bronze Age 
ancestors. 

At Royscon the lebueld Way takes us to a concentration of 
antiquities exceptional for this region. On Therficld Heath there 
is an earthen long barrow, very rare in this part of dse world and 
undoubtedly the work of some community which had followed 
the line of the chalk &om Wessex; the same history several cen¬ 
turies beer may account for the group of round barrows, again 
Imown as the Five Knolls, on the north-west part of the same 
Heath. At Roystou itself, where the Roman road of Ermine Street 
(now the Old North RoacQ joined the more andenc Icknield 
Way, there is a monument of a very unusual kind which is excep- 
donal. coo, in lying beneath one the main shopping streets of 
this small towxL It is a chamber with beehive roof hewn from 
solid chalk; it may itself be of far greater age, and indeed seems 
comparable to the Kendsh Dene Holes of the Roman period, but 
it was evidently made use of in the Middle Ages, for the dialk 
walls have been carved with low reliefi of Chrisdan subjects—the 
figures of Saints, the Holy Family and the Conversion of St. Paul. 
Whether or not this curious little <^ 11 , which sdll holds something 
remote fiom the datter of traffic up above, is older fhan the twelf^ 
or thirteenth cencucies when the sculptures seem to have been 
made, it has a pecdiai incecesc for all archaeologists. When ic was 
discoToed In 174a the local Member of Parliament, an M.P. less 
able to conceal bis illiteracy fhan a now normally the case, wrote 
at once to the eminent antiquary, William Scukcley, to cell him of 
the find. He wrote that workmen removing a stone ‘found it 
was Hollor* and ‘then onadgind chat som ^ay Gcace Trasfaur 
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was hid in due Place... son it vns a place of Worship in the 

Earliest rimes of Chresryanary... but all think it a Grate Cnriosicy’. 
Scuheley, who adored Grace Curiodcies, rushed off chcre and 
afterwards wrote a pamphlet which involved him in a long dispute 
about a supposed Lady Roiaa de Vere, Foundress of Koysron 
whose oratory be wished the chamber to be. It is imeresdng to 
notice that tbe Member of Parliament reported that nodiing was 
found in the *Cavacy* except a * Scull and $om Bewman Bones*. 
Whose could dw« luve been—those of the last hermit to occupy 
the ccllf Tlie Royston cave shows how monuments of the past 
depend for their interest not only on their original builders but on 
all die individuals who much later become involved with them, 
and die events in wliich they have a place. 2e would be by the 
sevecence of all such accumulated bonds with its own past that 
society might. I believe. lose its bumasiry. 

The Roman town at Great Chesterford has of late been excavated, 
but there is not a great deal to be seen there imless actual digging is 
in progress; a far more impressive monument of the age are the 
huge barrows to be seen at Baitlow wdudi must once have stood 
beside the Roman road from Cambridge to Colchester. They are 
far bulkier than the Six Hills at Stevenage and may claim to be tbe 
latest Roman burial-mounds in the country; it is sad that the 
£jie bronzes and other grave^foods which were taken from them 
were all lost in a Ere. 

I am now entering the countryside where I myself grew up and 
every part of it is alive with sharp, indestructible memories of 
cbildhood. There are certainly many of them in wait along the 
stretch of Roman road, tbe same Cambridgt-Colchescer road, 
which runs as a green track along the ridge of the Gogmagog Hilla. 
For me it is always assodaced with the smell of hawthorn, Edling 
cascades of wild roses and the nest of a green plover; ‘The Roman 
Road’ is a tegular Sunday excursion for the more energetic walkers 
of the univerncy, or used to be in the mote leisured days 1 am 
recalling. Often 1 have sat hidden among the branches of a tree 
and spied a passing dons who were either, if solitary, staring at 
the ground, or. if in pairs, a^uing endlessly, m either condition 
living in thrir own skulb and not to a moment seeing the Roman 
Road they had so laboriously sought out. I looked down on them 
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tolerancly over tKc walls of the world of childhood—on dicse alien' 
inofieusive barbarians. 

Wandlcbury in die parish of Staplcford on the south side of this 
road is worth seeing in a r^ion where Iron Age camps arc rcladvely 
&w; it lias portions of a double rampart and ditch surviving the 
encroachments of agriculture. The Gogmagogs (or the ‘Gogs' 
as we always called them) can also show a scatter of round barrows, 
many of diem ploughed down and not worth inspection, but 
interesting as furthet reminders of the traffic that moved along tlie 
chalk ihorougli6re throughout prehistoric times. That it con¬ 
tinued and was of great importance in the Dark Ages is most 
forcefully brought home to the imaginatioii by the two boldest 
monuments of diis region. Like Offa's Dyke (p- 2%z) die two great 
stretches of bank and ditch known as Flc^i Dyke and die Devil’s 
Dyke are post-Roman and therefore beyond my proper range. 
Nevertheless I cannot altogether ignore the rwo most familiar 
field monuments in Cambridgeshire, Both were intended to bar 
the Icfcnield Way which passes through them, and both were 
therefore designed to span the whole of open ridge of the chalk 
from fen on the north to forest on the south- They 5 ce south-west 
and are assumed to have been raised by the East Anglians against 
tbeii neighbours the Middle Angles, perlups as early as die sixth 
century. Fleam Dyke runs up ffoin tlic fcnland round Fulbom 
to the old forest region of Balsham; on how many summer days 
have 1 climbed up and down its steep bank enjoying die colour 
of the wild rock roses, little yellow diis, and the smell of the wild 
thyme and looking for the purple teats, delicious in their long 
silky fiar, of antment fulsstiWa. (As a child of the Cara valley, I 
was always conscious of this chalk territory as an alien with 
Its own plans and birds, and with is own quite distinctive qualifies 
of light and ak.) The Devil's Dyke runs almost dead parallel with 
Fleam Dyke, climbing up from Reach to Wood Ditwn; it is the 
more massive of die two and is to be seen on a magnificent scale 
near where it crosses the racecourse on Newmarket Heath, 

With the sands of Newmarket Heath we are on the edg^of 
a piece of country of siraj^e individuality- The Brecklands of 
Norfolk and Suffolk stretch from the edge of the fens between 
Newmarket and a point north of Brandon down to Thetford and 
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Bury St. Edmunds, two hundrctl and £ity square xnj 3 «s ofbancn 
Ecdthland overlyli^ chalk. Because it is so barren, with harsh 
grasses, meagre heather and la^ gashes of bare sand thickly en¬ 
crusted wi^ black lichens and dints, it has always seemed to 
me CO have an ancdciic quality of its own, a quality heightened 
ai^ condimed by the Kotfolk plover that haunt it with their motb> 
like wiitgs and strident cries. The Breckland was indeed occupied 
by piebistoric man, but with one exception its audquities are un^ 
distinguiilied; there are some round baxrows and minor earth¬ 
works, often riddled with rabbit holes; lake dwellings have been 
found in West Mere atd Mickle Mere at West Wrccltam while 
in very many areas the Brecks make a good hunemg^ound for 
iiumanly worked diuts, probably most of them dating from, the 
New Scone and Bronze Ages. 

The one exception to the general mediocrity of Breck remains is 
the famous flint-inhung area of Grimes Graves. It may be said that 
'folk memory* is badly at fault in identifying disused mine-shafts 
with the Devil's (Grim's) burial-places, but perhaps after all it is 
greatly to the credit of that memory to have ateadxed any special 
s^niftcance to the confused terrain of mounds and hollows which 
is all there was to be seen on the heath at Weecu^, near Brandon, 
before any exca'^on had been undertaken. Now over many 
years a number of shafts have been opened and shown to be very 
much like those of Sussex and Wessex 5S) bods in their plan 
and in the equipment of the miners, hi some there is a simple 
shaft, others have side galleries radiating in pursuit of the most 
prolific layers of dint; the men worked with deer-hom plcb, 
with shoulder-blade shovels and lit the dark galleries widi chaUc-cuc 
lamps. The period duris^ which the mining went on is also the 
same as in the south—that is to say, it was in ^ swing in the New 
Stone ^e and probably continued well into the Bronze Age. 
Again, We as dWhere, much of the mined fiint was shaped on 
the spot into axes which must have been traded to agricultuzal 
conununities throughout the country. 

One Grimes Graves discovery is of infinitely greater interest than 
any made elsewhere, of fiir greater interest because it is a discovery 
which gives a quick contact with the emotional life and thought 
of a remote prehistoric people. The excavators opened a shaft 
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which by some geological cliana* had not struck the main flint- 
seam and had therefore been abandoned while still quite shallow. 
This pit had been chosen for dedication as a shrine. On a projecting 
shelf was tite £gurc of a goddess carved in chalky rough, ai\d with 
the ample diigbs and breasts, the corpulence, to be expected of a 
fcrtilicy figure. Below her was an unusually perfect phallus, also 
carved in chalk, and round both goddess and phallus, a great 
branchy stack of decr^som picks—the pick that must luve been the 
badge, as it were, of the miners’ trade tad itself perliaps of secondary 
pbaUic significance. Wlicthcr this particular slufc had been 
choxn for the slmne because it was industriuJly useless, or because 
the very lack of flint made them fiat for the fertility of other shafts, 
we cannot guess, but tliere seems no doubt that the Earth Goddess 
was being propitiated, This pic has now been ruofed and visitors 
can look down Into the shrine with a cast of the cult objects in 
their original positiom. In so doing they will be looking, however 
darkly, deep into the es^erlence of pr^iscorie forbears, 

As well as the shrine, one of the finest of die ocher shaiis with 
its galleries lOs been roofed and made accessible. Thus the traveUer 
who has reached this remote Norfolk heath is rewarded by being 
able to experience perhaps more accuxacely chan anywlicrc else 
the exact physical environment known by people living four 
thousand years ago. Shrine and flmt-mine together certainly make 
this a place to be visited by all chose who hope to esublish imagina¬ 
tive contact with the past. 

It U weU known chat the s^nificance of cbeandent flint-wotking 
at Grimes Graves is magnijicd by the perasteoce of the aaft at the 
neighbouring country town of Brandon. I remember as a child 
being cold ^c the people of Brandon were quite unlike other 
East Anglians in chat they wore very gaudy clothes and bad various 
ocher characteristics chat were supposed to prove them to be 
die dflso*Ttdanw of a special race of prehistoric miners. Probably 
this is nonsense, but undoubtedly flint-digging and knapping have 
been carried on in the town fiom imjnemorial and there Is a 
real possibility of continuity with the prehistoric industry. The 
modem fiinc-knappen devote themselves to gun flmw fof which 
there is a steady demand in Abyssinia, and also in the United States 
where, I believe, there arc dubs chat shoot with flinc-lo^ in honour 
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of Wild W«t days. The craft ii now known to cause silicoiis and 
one wonders whether this was an occupational disease among the 
andenc knappers—sliortening still ftircbet prehistoric man’s 
meagre ea^cctadon of life. 

We have now followed the chalk from the Thames Valley into 
the wilds of Norfolk seeing die various marks left by the pro* 
historic peoples who used a so ftecly before us. Prom this point it 
bends towards the north coasts where it appears m the Hunstanton 
cliSs—those marvellous rcd-acd-white 4 aycicd cUffs so snudi like 
nursery cake. There is little which is important or spectacular to 
be seen on lliis low northern extension, and I want now to leave the 
cliajk in order to pick out the few important andquities to be seen in 
the country to the south and cast of it. They are limited to the end 
of my —to the Belgic Iron Age and Roman times-^fbt earlier 

than that the rich soil of S uEblk and Essex was heavily forested. 

If we retreat ftr enou^ to advance again from London* 1 must 
mention the two Iron Age forts in Epping FoKst—Ambtcsbury 
and Loughton—though neither is of much merit. Better worth 
seeing is the fort of Wallbury near Bishop’s Stortford whose 
multiple ramparts ace of a kind most uncommon in eastern England. 
These, however, axe small fty: the one really important centre of 
antiquiry is at Colchester. This town stands, as it were, at the 
junction of British history with prehistory. Cunobelin. or Cym- 
beline* who united southeast Botain into a single powerful king¬ 
dom durii^ the early years of our era, established his capital here In 
about A.D. 10. He chose a slope above tiie Colne just to the south¬ 
west of the present town at a place where now there is little for the 
visitoc to see beyond a huge notice by which the Corporation have 
obligingly announced that this is the sice of Camulo dunum, capital 
of King Cymbeline. The outer dykes defending the settlement— 
comparable to those we have seen at Chichester and $t. Albans 
(p. 238)—^e still vitible within the area of lexdep Park- These 
long of bank and ditch ate typical of Belgic irulitary ideas in 
contrast with the enclosed hill-fore of their immediate ptedccessors. 
The faint remains of the squalid dry of CmuhJtmm are now again 
under com or pasture, but when my husband excavated it he found 
good evidence that Cunobelin, and after him, no doubt, his ill-^d 
SODS ruled there until the time of the Roman conquest. After the 
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defeat of Cuacuou, Claudius's arnuos levelled die place to the 
ground and there presently established brick and tile kilns and ocher 
builders’ workshops all busily employed for the new Roman town 
which was being builc nearby, on the sice of modem ColcKescer. 
This was a colonia intended for the seedement of retired soldiers and 
it seems to have been made the first capital of the province-nioub^ 
less with chc idea of gaining the tribal loyalty which had belonged 
ro Camulodimum. That, one may suppose, was why the Romans 
chose it for the site of a magnificent classical ^emple dedicated to 
the Divine Claudiu^the deified Emperor. It was, in fact, the 
centre of the ofiicial Imperial cult. The vaults wliieh supported chc 
platform of this temple axe preserved quite unaltered luider the 
Norman castle which now houses the museum, All the rest of 
the early cohnia has disappeared, having indeed bear die first place 
to be burnt by Queen Boudicca—whose fiunous revolt represents, 
so far as lowland England is concerned, the last uptush of the bar¬ 
baric energies of prehistoric Britain. We know even the grim de¬ 
tail that the last survivors of the ulonia were burnt or massacxed 
m this very Temple of Claudius. Of the new town which began 
to go up after the rebellion had been oushed there axe more 
striking remains to be seen. There are several stretdics of the walls, 
built probably in the early second century, with a small gate on the 
north side and the massive remains of the Balkcrne Gate on the 
west. Finally the castle itself contains a good prehistoric collection 
fi:om Esses: as well as a quite outstanding display of Roman material 
of all kinds. Ifths visible remains are none ofthem very spectacular, 
as the capital of the last fiee Britub priage and the capital of 
the Roman province, Colchester has powerful as a place 

of pi^rimage. 

The remainiag places which I wish to name in Essex and Sufiblk 
date fi’om the Roman period. The defences of the Saxon Shore 
so splendidly preserved in coastal forts in Rent and Sussex (p. 4^ 
extended up the east coast as fitf as Brancascer in Norfolk, W there 
is litde to be seen eidier here or at the more southerly example 
Bradwell-on-Sea, west of C^ehester. The one really fort of 
die Saxon Shore oa this coart is Bu^h Castle just ouiside Gmt 
Yanuoudi. On three sides the walk are almost complete except 
where ^e great weighc of the esteroal basrions has oi^ed them to 
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copple ourwar<is. One of these fallen druim of ma^nry still shows 
on its summit the pit where a catapult was mounted. The north 
side is now formed by clifis» with wide stretches of marsh and reed- 
bed below it. It is almost sure that sixteen hundred years ago when 
the fort was In use a fourth wall ran along the cDff top. while below 
it the sea approached so closely that there was space only for a 
wharf—a wharf where ships of the Bridsh fleet, the classic Brifannica, 
would sometimes have moored and sometimes perhaps have 
brougltt in captured Saxon pirates. 

To the south of Norwich (the Casde Museum has very fine 
prehistoric collections) is Arminghall where a Bronze Age sanctuary 
was discovered by air photography and tlien dramatically revealed 
by excavation. It had a bank and ditch with a single entrance 
leading to a horseshoe setting of enormous amber uprights. 
Nothing of it can be seen on the ground and I am breaking my 
usual practice in raendonii^ it only because the place is marked 
on some Ordnance maps. Nearby was Vgnta luMrum, the Roiuan 
capital of the former tribal area of the Iccni—the kingdom of 
Boudicca. The stone and earth walls can be traced, aiid are at their 
finest on the east side by the road; no buildings can be seen in the 
ploughed field within the walls, but when crops arc ripening dicir 
plan stands out almost as dearly as on anaichitecfs drawing-board, 
and, like the neighbourii^ sanctuary, can he photographed fiom 
the air. 

In order not to end with the fleecing ghosts of aerial ph orography, 
I will mention the of barrows at Sutton Hoo, near Wood- 
bridge in Su^olk. One of these humble mounds on beu^ opened 
proved to cover a slup-burial of some seventh-century King of the 
East Anglian Royal House. This superb treasure of gold, silver 
and other rare and precious things is now to be seen in the British 
Museum, We arc solemn about «chaeology as a science, but die 
discovery at Sutton Hoo was the most glorious demonstration 
dicrc has ev« been in Britain of archaeology as pure romance. 

B. The Edul Midlands and Umbuhire 

if any re ad er ever pursued all the chapters of diis book, he would 
notice, or at least m%ht notice, diar he bad been led round the 
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cenCK of England and never into it. that a map of its places and 
routes would leave the Midlands unpeneaated. Looked at against 
the background of prehistory this means, of course, that he has 
been led round the forests, the forests that were indeed almost 
impenetrable by early man and fell at last only before the Anglo* 
Saxons. 

That central plain, that territory bounded by the Severn, the 
Trent and the Avon, which has ^ young dry of Birmingham 
as its heart, is indeed quite without any prehistoric monuments 
which any ordinary traveller, anyone, chat is to say, who is not an 
archaeologist, would want to go a step out of his way to see. 
Ihere is an Iron Age fort at Wychbury near Birmij^hatn, but 
it is a place I should only name in such a desert. 

To the east of the TVent there is a little more to be seen, though 
it is Roman and Iron Age with nothing Eom earlier times. First 
there is Leicester, the Roman Ratee Coritenorum, where not fu 
from the station visitors can see the so-called Jewry Wall, the 
only massive piece of Roman masonry standing above ground, 
and part of some qpidentified public building. It is now laid out, 
together with the eiccavated foundadoas of other neighbouring 
buildings, as a kind of unaE public garden; to my mind it has a 
melancholy air, a little grimy, the haunt one feels of the city’s Icast- 
cared-fbr cats and a proof of the unwisdom of exposing ancient 
remains when they have no appeal to the eye. 

Pax more striking though Utile known are the remains of tlie 
Roman town of Duiobrivae at Water Newion, dose beside the 
Nenc a few mdes to the west of Peterborough. The motorise 
driving along the Great North Road should be sharply reminded 
that he is driving on the foundadons of the Roman Ermine Street 
when he sees the massive earth bank that once formed part of the 
town wall of Durobrivu rising conspicuously beside the road. 
What has been exavated, and is indeed fer better known, is 
the potteries •^ch formed a bfed of mdmcriaJ suburb of 
Durcbfivae, lying partly on the northern bank of the None at 
Castor (just aaoss the river from Water Newion). It was the most 
‘ h^y orgamred pottery centre in Britain and supplied the province 
with much of its most popular wares. Tbe products of its kUns, 
broken in frag m ents by kitchen-maids or even more violent agmts 
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of history, have been laboriouily excavated at hundreds of aces 
up and do\vu the country. Though there is practically nothing 
to be seen at Castor to^y, I cannot resist givbg this description 
of its former life. 

•Wefl-tOHjo manu&cturcis lived in houses tesemblii^ die 
villas of prosperous farmers, surrounded by the smaller but still 
comaniicd houses of their work-people and l>y kilns of an unusually 
elaborate and efficient type. Here the industry was evidently 
worked on a capitalist basis with higUy organized mcdiods of 
production and distribution ... there arc indiadons of the way in 
which :t^ was shipped in barge-loads by river from the pottery 
wharves.’ 

For a moment one seems able to see it all there by the Great North 
Road, the compact town in the foreground, the river traffic where 
no doubt the boatmen talked and rwre in their Ccldc tongue 
wicli some dog Ladn for educated masters; the crates of the 
rather fragile and finicking Castor were stacked on the wharves 
or being embarked; smoking kilns, huddled cottages and the 
pleasant gardens and verandas of the manufacturers’ houses. 

Wc can follow Ermine Street (which leaves the line of the Great 
North Road after Costenvonh) as it drives stra^ht up the lime¬ 
stone belt of Lincoln Edge (p. lo) cowards Lincoln itself. Ac 
Ancastcr wc drop down to a natural break in the limestone of 
Lincoln Edge, a gap through which theWicham flowed for centuries 
before it changed to its present course, Both Celts, and after them 
Romans, thought it wonb while to command fr)is gap. The Iron 
Age fort of Henington on the Edge to the south-west of Ancastet 
is roughly rcccangtdar in plan; small, but scror^y defended with 
three lines of ramparts. Potts with muldplc defences of this 
sxe rare in eastern Ei^land, and Honingron seems to invite excava¬ 
tion—‘weapons and bridles’, almost certainly Ccldc, were found 
there m the sevenceeneb century but now, naturally but unhappily, 
arc lost. The Roman sice underlies the present village of Ancaster; 
it has been described as *a small but substantial rural township or 
village, serving as a postu^stacon on tbe maiti Roman route to 
Lincoln and the Norfo*. The defences can best be seen surroandiog 
the open ground opposite the church known as Castle Close, while 
a single bardon, mu^ ove^own, survives to the north of Ancaster 
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Hall. They s«m to have consisted of an outer ditch, itonc wall 
•with basdoni and an inner earthen bank; this construction, borne 
out by the evidence of the coins dug up by the villagers, suggests 
that the defences were put up late in the Roman period, probably 
in the fourth century. 

Another seventeen mile along Ermine Street bring us to Lincoln, 
which as Lirtdum was a Roman tovm of dignity and importance. 
The site of a legionary fort, it was esublishcd as a cohnia designed 
primarily for retired soldiers from the annies; at 6tst the walls, 
bounded by an immense ditch, enclosed an area on the top of the 
hill including the rite of the medieval cade and cathedral; later it 
was more than doubled, the walls being extended down as far as 
Guildhall Street witlun a hundred yards of the river Witham. 
There are* some fragments of the wall and outer ditch stjU to be 
seen, most conspicuously in the Castle, but the great glory of 
Roman lincoln is the Newport Arch, through which traffic up 
the Bailgate still passes. Nowhere else in Britain, I believe, can 
motor-cars be seen drimg through an archway, the stones of 
which are still as the Roman masons laid them. In. adffidon to the 
central arch widi its sixteca-foot carriageway, there is a low side 
gate for a seven-foot pavement; the corresponding footway which 
must bavc existed on the other side of the road is now marked only 
by the first stone or so of its arch. The Newport Arch was formerly 
the inner side of the great North Gate of Linhm, a gateway which 
projected beyond the walls on its outer side—where presumably 
the main ar^tectural embellishments would have been. 

Ftom this gate the Ermine Street drove northward towards 
York following the limestone of Lincoba Edge with the kind of 
ruled straight line which we like always to attribute to Roman 
roads. I do not, however, propose to pursue it, for often though 
we are told that this was a much used prehistoric thoroughfare, the 
counterpart to the Icknield Way to the east, the truth is that there 
is nothi^ to be seen on its course. Instead I must shifr eastward, 
where the Lincoln Wolds form the conrinuarion of the chalk belt 
wHch we left where its broken edge forms the cliM of Hunstanton 
(p. 245). These plmsant chalk uplands of Lincolnshire were 
populous m prehistoric from the New Stone Age cowards, 
bne bncanM they are rdarively low and fortile they have beoi more 
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intendvely cultivated than some of the Sussex and Wessex down- 
land, the ancient marks have been obliterated. Many, indeed, 
have gone since the nineteenth century, 

Among the monuments which have been destroyed or fattened 
by ploughing are earthen long barrows which seem unquesdorubly 
to have been raised by New Stone Age (arming communities who 
had slowly made chdr way here from their earlier settlements on 
the southern chalk. Almost all arc now wretched places to 
but tlteir historical interest is so great that I should like to name the 
least WTctclicd—in the south the pair known (cotreedy enough) 
as the Dead Men’s Graves which lie between Skendleby stadon 
and Claxby, and a little fjrcher-norch, the largest surviving on chc 
Wolds, a long barrow between the villages of Swaby aud Walms- 
gace by the Louth road. Another few miles along this road it is 
worth noticing a group of seven round barrows on Balby Hill near 
Haugham; they are good specunens of ebeir kind, representing a 
few survivors out of the many which have beenploughedoutof si^t. 

It remains only to mendon two Roman sices on the Wolds. One 
is the small walled town which is now engulfed by its modem 
successor—the country market town of Homcastle in the valley of 
the Bain in the south-west comer of the Wolds. The Uede Roman 
setdement was in the north-west sector of Homcastle, with the 
present market-place near its centre; among surviving fragments 
of wall, the best is just Lawrence Street where the bastion and 
walls of the northern coiner are easily visible. They were probably 
built in about 500. The dozens of Homcasde, however, have 
been made more conscious of their ’Roman Heritage' by the 
discovery from time to time of funerary ums and lead coffins under 
the southern part of their town. 

The second Roman station is away cowards die northern ex- 
crenuty of the Wolds at Caistor. Here the remains are even poorer, 
a stret^ of the south wall and one bastion Just west of Fountain 
Street and a fragment of the west wall adjoining the grounds of 
the grammar sJiool. These walls, too, probably date from die 
turn of the third and fourth centuries. It is right to regard both 
Homeasde and Caistor as civilian 'towns', but in that troubled 
Bmg they must also have served as minor military centres playing 
dieir part in the defrnceof the east coast against Ai^o-Saxon pirates. 
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A. NOBTa $TAfFOROSHniB, West Csbskzu ahd Dsrbyshibb 

fi. Tkb Ycbssrue Woiss 

C. Tta North You: Moors aot the Vau or You 

D. The Youshiu PiNytKBS 

E. The Point Northern Counties 

A. Ncrlh S/afforJshirt, East Chtihin anJ Dfrbysliirt 

Just u London shows a concnsung pitcKwork of ^sluonable 
quarters and slums, shopping or indusrrul areas and spacious parks, 
with abtupc transitions from ooe to another* the north of Breland 
has black induscrial conurbatioas ending abruptly on the edge of 
wild moorland; spas and great country houses within a short 
journey of squalor. Not even in Yorkshire is this medley more 
irriking chan it is here in north StalTordsblre, east Cheshire and 
Derbyshire* where some of die most splendid liouses* loveliest dales* 
wildest moors in Britain ace held between Stoke-on-Trent and 
Derby* Manchester and Sheffield. So, coo.the marb left by the sparse 
communities of hunters, pastoraliscs. primitive &rmen, survive in 
the neighbourhood of the hundreds oC square miles of brick and 
concrete, the swarming millions of modem industrial populations. 

We can stan in country ^^lich is no great distance from the 
region already surveyed on the Welsh Marches, but which, because 
it forms continuous upland with the Pennines, belongs essentially 
CO the sterner world of the north. In the southern part of this 
upland area, the Carbcuufecoua limestone is cut by the beautiful 
dales of Manifold and Dove, and between Dove Dale and the 
valleyi of the Wye and Derwent the countryside is scattered with 
(be disused shafts and open scars of lead-mining, an IndusiTy which 
has been carried on there since Roman times. It is a region 
richest in Bronze ^e remains (k may indeed have been 
attractive by its copper deposits) but the frrst most westerly site 
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I want to name is ofa very different kind. This is Thor’s Cave at 
Wetton above the Manifold, a naturally romandc place which is 
given an hiscortcal bcereat through having been inhabited during 
the Iron Age. One is inclined to chink of cave^wellings as be* 
longing essentially co the Stone Age Kunters, but in as we have 
seen at Wookey Hole (p. 138), Iron Age Cdcs and even their 
immediate descendants, the R.oman Batons, were always glad to 
become troglodytes where good limestone caves were avaibblc. 

Tliere are already some £ae round barrows berween Manifold 
and Dove, but they are more abundant ease of che Dove in Derby* 
shire, where we are at last again in country whicli allows che lover 
of antiquity co walk from site to sice through the course of a day. 
Some of these round caiens have central cists made of scone slabs, 
as for e^cample the two on che long smooth limestone hill of Man¬ 
ning low west of Ardwaik, where they lie below irs conspicuous 
crest of wind-blow trees. The larger of these Minning Low cairns 
is excepdonal m contamlng stone cists. Minning Low is made 
more worth a visit by the stretch of Roman road which rum up to 
it from the nortlt-wcsc, che road, in fact, &om Buxton which as 
A^ae was already known as a spa in Roman times. Other round 
cairns of oucsian^g interest are on the west side of che Buxcon- 
Matlock road on Liffs and Bndlow, but it is perhaps mis¬ 
leading CO select one or two where almost every saminic has iu 
iumulus. 

Prom End Low the traveller need only cross the modern Buxton 
road to regain the line of che Aquae Roman road and follow it to 
Oib Hill, an unusually large rou^ barrow, which is already vddiin 
sight of die most famous of all prehistoric monuments in this part 
of the world^Arbor Low. Thii is one of che early Bronze Age 
sanctuaries in which a circle of stones is enclosed within a bank 
with a ditch intervening, and with one, cwo or four entrances 
(p. 8$ ff.). Arbor Low is, indeed, perhaps the best example in che 
country of the variety of sanctuary which has two openings 
through the embankment; with so fine a monument it would 
seem justifiable to excavate while at cbe same dme restoring co their 
original sockets tbe scones which at present, unhappily, all lie prone 
on the ground. If we take the Long Rake Lane westward we pass 
many barrows, built here so that &e dead might lie near Arbor 
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low, Mid csQ then cross the river Bradford ^x Yodgteave and 
strike up on to the wcU-wooded Hatthill Moor. Here there u 
a small earthwork, Castle Ring, a scone circle (much danuged and 
with no enclosing hank), and the Hermit's Cave, a perfectly nan^ 
feature which, however, adds to the romantic charm of Hanhill, 
The traveller should now push on eagerly into the lovely country 
above the Derwent where wiclun two miles he will find on Stanton 
Moor another varied group of andquidcs including a stone c^dt 
with an outlying menhir Imown as the King’s Stone. It is a little 
entertaining to find diac this drde is known not, as is so usual, u 
Nine Maidens, nor yet anything so rough as Long Meg or the 
Bridesfones, but Nine Ladies, a refinement wluch, so far as I know, 
u unique. The Cork Stone on the south side of the Moor is a 
natural boulder which has been rigged for climbing, but it serves 
as a useful pointer to an interesdng antiquity lying about four 
hundred yards to the cast. This is a round barrow wlucli after 
excavation has been enclosed m a railing and left open so that the 
curioui cam see io internal construction—concentric stone rings 
built round (he central cut. 

We have now reached the nearest point on the uplands to an 
archaeological site of great scientific importance away ou the ewe 
side of D^byshire between Chesterfield and Worksop—the 
limestone gorge of Creswell Crags whose cliffs are pierced wjth 
caves occupied by Old Stone Age hunters. Ctcswcll Crags may 
indeed be recognized as the Cheddar of the North. What is so 
remarkable about these cave-dwcUings is that their occupation 
covered (not of course coDCinuously) an immense range of time. 
Between them the Pinhole and Mother Grundy’s Parlour span the 
dme from the middle phase of the Old Stone Age vdien Neanderthal 
Man was the dominant spedes through the days of Ugh hunting 
late in the Old Stone Age, to the early part of the Middle St^ 
Age. During this last phase the surviving hunting communides 
developed their own loi ways of making flint implemcnu «duch 
• have now been honoured with the archaeological name of the 
Creswellian Culture. This is a ^ao which at the most modest 
cjfixiutc should cover a hundred thousand years and which saw 
many fluctuations in the climate; when hunters frm took up 
residence in the Pinhole the ice had not yet made its last advance 
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across Europe, beibre the hsi family left Mother Grundy’s Failour 
it bad finally retreaced and forests were hoginnii^ to spread in its 
wake. Durlz^ the height of the arctic xhe ravine was 

probably imtenanted, choked with glacier ice. 

Although the lovely heather moors of the Peak district are scat¬ 
tered with the remains of prehistoric man and make xnagniBcoit 
walking country, there Is nowhere again the concentration which 
encour^es the guide to recommend an idneraxy like chat from 
Minning Low by Arbor Low to Stanton. Instead. I >Adll pick out a 
few places which arc oucscandii^ and leave the traveller to reach 
them how he will, 

First there is the well-known round barrow, Hob Hursfs House, 
worth seeking out for its position alone: it stands overlooking the 
woods, lakes and parkland of Cbatswoxth House where the broad 
belt of Bunker*s Hill wood runs up to Harland Edge. Due west 
&om here on high bare country between Taddlngcon and CheL 
morton is the Five Wells Farm tumuluj, another round cairn whose 
now roofless central cist, divided into two companments, comes 
nearer to the traditions of megalithic architcccure (p. 2o) than is 
usual in these Bronae Age graves. The view from here northward 
across the vales of the Wye to Kinder Scout has been described with 
less originality than cnicb as 'one of the loveliest in England’. 

The rwo remaining sices take us from the Bron2e Age with its 
predominantly rel^ous inspiration, and bring us back mco the 
martial world of more rccaw: times. The first of them is cer¬ 
tainly tbe most spectacular prehistoric monument witbin walking 
distance of a great industrial town. Carl Waik is about three miles 
fiom the souch-wesrem outskirts of Sheffield on a moorland summit 
overlookii^ the Derwent valley neat Hachersage. Its position is 
magnificent, and so, too, are its defences.. Walls standing six feet 
high are built of huge blocks of Millstone Grit, dark and stark as 
that rock, the material of many of our industrial towns, so ofien 
appears. Carl Wark had lor^ been presumed to belong to the 
Iron Age. Recent investigation, however, has shown It to be 
post-Roman, perhaps a stronghold of the days of the Anglian 
settlement. 

The fort on Mam Tor due west of Carl Wark, is itself £u less 
spectacular, bnc the natural position is even more impressive. 
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The ramparts defend the hill at the extremicy of die high narrow 
spine of Rushup Edge which forms dte southern wall of the Vale 
of Edalc; on the north the hills mount straight to Edalc Moor and 
Scout, the two-thousand-feet plateau which makes the 
climax of the Peak. 

Here on this precipitous ridge, looking over a fertile vale to 
naked moora, we are standing midway between Manchester and 
Sheffield, and the Yorkshire border runs a mile or so beyond the 
sununits of the Peak. 

B. The Yorkshire WoUs 

If politically Yorkshire is divided into three ridings, so also 
archaeologicaliy it filh into three parts—but the two systems do 
not conespond. The three distinct ragions wluch arc well or even 
abundandy supplied with the remains of early man correspond, as 
we have come to expect, with upland areas: the chalk wolds in 
the south, the North York Moors made op of the eastern moor¬ 
lands, the Hambledons, and the Cleveland Hdls, and tlurdly, the 
great, broken mass of the Paulines all the way from die river Tecs 
CO Sheffield. The Vale of Pickering which separates the Wolds 
from the nortliem moors, and the Vale of York vdiose wide 
expanse cuts off both from the Pcnnincs, were both alike in pr> 
historic times in being exceptionally swampy, overgrown and 
generally difficult and unpleasant » cross- They therefore dis¬ 
couraged intercourse between the three upland areas, and were 
themselves virtually uninhabited before Roman times.' 

le is my intention as a guide to deal first with the Wolds (together 
with the long nose of Holdemess), then with the northern moors 
where the antiquities are thickest, and finally work up the P enn i ne* 
fiom the Dert^shire boundary. 

The prehistory of Holdemess is interesting, but has left no visible 
temains on the ground. For example one can see nothing, unless 
one is uncommonly ludey in find^g tiny flints, of the Middle 
Stone sites of this W 4 ying. peary area, nor are there any 
marks of tiae remarkable successive New Stone Age, Bronre and 
Icon Age lake.^wellir^s at West Purze, Ulrome. 

As for tbe Wolds, attractive upland was ideally suited 
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to early iiun, and he did cot fail to take advantage o£ iu openneas 
and good pastures. There are a dozen long barrows, luggesang 
substantial New Stone Age conununides; round barrows and 
other finds prove a quite exceptionally thorough settlement by the 
invaders of the Baily Bronze Age (p. ai) which contmued through 
the rest of the period; some of the most important of the Celtic 
invaders of the Iron Age first estahlished themselves on the Yorkshire 
Wolds, and left their mark upon them in the chariot-burials and 
humbler cemeteries. NeverAelcss, because the Wolds axe very 
largely under culdvation, many remains have been destroyed, 
others made unimpressive—perhaps no more than swellings slightly 
distorting die regularity of the plough-fiirrows. Hus ^ricultural 
destrucrioQ has taken place mainly during the last two centuries, 
for imdl the Enclosures the monuments .were being preserved for 
us, held safely below the turf and furze that pastured huge fioeb of 
sheep. 

Very many of the long and round harrows on the chalk were 
excavated by those doughty Victorian antiquaries, Mortimer of 
Driffield and Canon Greenwell of Durham. The Canon's spoil 
is in the British Museum, but Mortimer’s collection went to the 
Museum in Hull which bean his name. 

The Wolds curve round Holdcroess in a wide crescent that ends 
in Fiamborough Head and if we mount on to the soudiem end 
where it rises gently above the Humher, we shall find the site of a 
famous Celtic Iron Age barrow group, now largely destroyed, 
which by at Arras west of Market Weighton. This was an excep¬ 
tionally rich'cemetery; one privil^ed old man had been buried 
with his chariot, a pair of horses (or rather ponies) and the heads of 
two pigs. Here atArras a woman had been given a chariot-burial; 
as well as her whip and horse-harness, a mirror had been laid with 
her in the grave. Here was a woman indeed! Perhaps some 
beautiful, violent queen, another Boudicca axul fitting daughter of 
the White Goddess in her cruellest, most fascinating aspect I 

Passing Huggatc Pasture where there are remarkable catrcndi- 
meats —five lines of bank and six of ditch, vtitii a total width of 
two hundred feet, we come to the famous round barrow of Howe 
Hill near Dugglcby, at the foot of the southern slopes of the opening 
through the ^‘LaUr laiown as the Great Wold Valley- This is a 
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huge mound still standing twency-cwo feet high and >vich a dia- 
mccer of one hundred and twenr^fivc feel, which was found to 
have been raised over a dxcuUi pit sunk over eight feet deep in» 
ch chalk, and over a second, aliallower, grave. In die deep hole 
there were four crouched skeletons with a polished axe, leaf- 
shaped arrowhead and a round-bottomed pot, in the shallower 
two bodies bad been buried, one that of a very tall old nun who is 
said CO have lain with his head over the edge of die pic ‘as though 
coDtCTuplanng die occupants'; in the body of die mound, but 
apparendy buried at the same time, w«c other skeletons, including 
two of young cluldxen. and from forcy to fifty cremation-burials. 
If the excavators were right in believing all dicse interments had 
been made at one time, then we are cerubuy here in the presence of a 
ritual holocaust celebrated by our forbears with all extravagance 
of life which has horrified some observers of the Royal Craves at 
Ur or among cbe nomads of the Kuban. The grave-fomiture at 
Duggleby is of a kind chat one would expect to belong co a New 
Stone Age community, yet this type of round barrow normally 
belongs Co cbe Bronae Age; among the skeletons some had long 
heads, some shore. Ic has been suggested that this extraordinary 
monument represeno an admixruic of early Bronae Age invaders 
with native Slone Age inhabitants of the Wolds. About a dozen 
miles eastward along the Greac Wold Valley, Willy Howe Is another 
colossal round barrow. 

It is noc very fu south from here to a moic remarkable site near 
Mortimer^ own home at Dri£eld. This is the greac Iron Age 
barrow cemetery baown as the Danes' Graves, which screeches 
over a wooded slope about four nules north of the town; formerly 
there were at lease five hundred mounds, from ten to chirey feet 
acroM and seldom of much height; even now two hundred survive, 
doscly packed together. Most of these barrows covered quite 
humble burials—crouched skeleroni with odds and ends of poor 
ornaments—btoQze brooches and armlets, a few beads and pln^ 
and a pottery vessel sometimes containing a leg of porL One 
large grave held the skeletons of two men who had been interred 
wifo ^eir battle chariot, whose metal parts—iron tyres, hub-bands, 
iyneb-pins—survived. There were bone-bitt, buc no remains of 
horses, doubtless because the tribe could not afford cheir sacrifice. 
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W« ate now approaching the end of the chalk, the tip cf in 
longest fingec wliich thrusts here so 6r to the north; it is crowded 
with ancient monuments. Perhaps the most dramatic is at Rudston, 
west of Brsdlington, where a colossal monoDth stands among 
the cast-iron palings, the Aimsy crosses and ocher headstones in 
the village churchyard. It Is a column of gritstone, rectangular 
in section and tapering Use top; at twcnty*-five feet i.x 

inches it is caller than any of the uprights at Stonehenge, taller dian 
the Devil's Arrov« at Boroughbridge and indeed is believed eo be 
the tallest standing stone in England. Grit of tlw kind does not 
outcrop nearer than Cayton Bay, ten miles to the north, and the 
labour of dragging a block of size up on to the Wolds must 
have been prodigious. 

One of the finest of a number of mysterious earthworks of un¬ 
known dace which ace common on the Wol^ is the triple A^am 
Dyke which runs northward from Rudston to Reighion. Far 
more striking and more probably prehistoric is the Danes' Dyke 
which runa across Fland>orougb Head about two miles &om the 
tip; it is two and a half miles long and cuts oS about five square 
rriiles of that enchanting headland whose cliffs are so full of columns, 
arelies, vaulted caves t^chalk, that they seem lilu the ruins of some 
strange marine cathedral. The bank of the Danes' Dyke is in some 
places as much as eighteen feet high and an immensely wide ditch 
fronts it on the landward side. 

On Flotmanby Wold between Kiuunanby and Polkcon is one 
of the largest and most conspicuous long barrows in Yorkshire, 
and a place very pleasant co visit with its downland scenery and the 
outlook across the Vale of Pickering to the oddly assorted shapes of 
the northern moors. Polkton itself is a name fiujwus in archaeology 
for in one of the round barrows on Folkcon Wold there were found 
three chalk-cut Idols of the early Bronze Age. These si^uat, cylin¬ 
drical objects bad been laid in the grave a five-year-old child, 
the smallest touching its head, the two larger at the hips. There is 
nothing else in the world at all like them, although we can 
parallels for some of their individual designs. In very shallow 
rehef they show a curiously composed arrai^emeDt of zigzags, 
lozenges and other geometric designs, all unquestionably with 
magical significance; on the raised disk at the top of each idol are 
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drcukr pirtems wWch an be recognized as eye symbols, while 
each bears oa its side a pair of eyes Wow heavy ar^ed eyebrows. 
These unique idols are now in the British Museum where they will 
have lose Ihtie magical powers, but it is still saris^ctory to rcEect 
(though not perhaps very relevant) that they were found at the 
very aortbenunost limit the substance of which they arc carved— 
the chalk which is so dear and characteristic a part of our island. 


C. Norilt York Uexai and Vale cj York 

In crossing &om the wolds to the Jurassic sandstone plateau 
of the North York Moon, even the lent geologically minded must 
be a little astonished to see the young Derwent river coming down 
from the moon behind Scarborough and turning sharply away 
from the sea which waia to receive it only three miles ofrl to frow, 
as it were, backwards aloi^ the Vale of Pitting, joining the Ouse 
a long way south of York, and Snally teaching the sea by way of the 
Humber. This curious divenion cook place as late as die Old 
Scone Age when the ice in the Vale of Pickering blocked the escape 
of the water south of Scarborough, piling up the great mass of 
boulder day that shows in the rather messy of this piece of 
coast. The waters of the glacial lake which ponded up behind in 
the Vale broke through in die westerly direction between the 
Wolds and the Howardian Hills, making the valley which die 
Derwent still follows. 

Scarborough no longer encourages one to think of glaciers or of 
Scone Age hunters, but is not w^ouc its early antiquities. The 
Castle Hill is a reziutkable natural formation, an oudying block 
of limestone rising nearly three hundred fret sheer out of the sea. 
It frrst to have been occupied by invading Celts in the very 
earliest phase of cbe British Iron Age; their hearths and rubbish 
pits and the pottery and bronzes whidi came from them are frmous 
in archaeology—this can daim, indeed, the rank of a ‘classic* site, 
but Bft ching remains to be seen on the ground. On the other 
hand ^riien some eight hundred years later, m the fourth century 
A.D., the barbarian z^ds OD these coasts were becoming desperately 
mezuciDg, the Romans built guard-towers, and one was ^aced, 
unknowingly, of course, right on top of the remains of the early 
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Iron Age ^ettlemenr. These coas^uard sutioos consisted of an 
outer ditch, a square walled enclosure about a hundred feet across 
with comet turrets, and at the centre square stone foundations that 
seem to have supported a b% wooden signal cower. The ruins 
at Scarborough are worth seeing^ but the fmert escample is on the 
northern edge of the moors m Goldsborough Pasture near Runs- 
wick Bay. These towers were placed at intervals of from six to 
ten miles: there were others at Filey Brlgg, at lUveiucar, and 
Huntcli 9 *in the north. At Goldsborough a discovery was nude tiue 
recalls some violent momeuc of the bitter struggle for a shore now 
given over to holiday resorts. Thiw skulls, one of them a woman's, 
were found in a well, then: 

'In the south-east comet of the tower there lud been an o^ 
heartli over wlueh the skeleton of a short, thick*«e nun lay face 
downwards.... Near Iw feet lay the skeleton of a caller man, also 
face downwards, and beneath him the ikeletoo of a large ajid 

E swerful dog, the head against the man’s throat, the paws across 
is shoulders. Neat the feet were two silver coins of Eugenius 
( 39 W) snd Honorius (395-413).* 

Bailing, anonymous but most poignant history held in matter— 
a few bones and pieces of money. Here, on a pin's head, one Is 
privileged to see the of the R.oman Empire. 

Prom Scarborough the moors rise genJy and gradually round 
the headsvaters of the Derwent towards the rugged cop of this 
sandstone plateau with its many small fertile valleys. West Badu^ 
dales in miniature, which run down towards the Vale of Pickering 
to the south and the Bsk to the north. 1 feel here just as I felt m the 
isoUted moorland masses of Exmoor and Dartmoor, that what as a 
guide I should wish to do is to reconunersd the thousand square 
miles of the North York Moors as a sir^e monument to prehistoric 
nun, one of those small areas where his handiwork is ofbn still 
dominant over chat of his descendants. There are still ten thousand 
round barrows and falmt up h 6 re among the heather and coarse 
moorland grass; Bronze and Iron Age hut clusters, dykes and 
defences of all lands, standing scones and stone circles, long barrows. 
They are all there, part of the moorland scene, of a day when 
man £tted himself into a countryside, embellished it a little, but 
did not m ould it in his own image. 
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Yet I feel a a guide I must pick out some of the best co see of all 
these remains of the past, hoping as I Jo so that they wiU be visited 
only as the pleasant savouring of a walk, places to serve as a nominal 
goal, halts for food, drink or a cigareoe; relics to move the imagina¬ 
tion of the living by sudden thoughts of all those who have been 
there before. Only by providing for such spacious days could so 
aabbed a cacabgue be justified. 

In the area of the ancient Royal Forest of Pickering round 
Troutdale there is an immensely eoraplicaced series of lines of 
dyke—single, double, triple, multiple—of which the best kno’wn 
are the Scainridge Dykes. They are far too intricate to describe in 
detail, and may very well have been built not in prehistoric dmes 
but by Anglian communities in the Dark A$u. Perhaps the most 
interesting andquidea hereabout are Roman, the Caw thorn camps 
•^four embanked military camps which lie on the edge of die 
plateau (somedmea known as the Tabular Hills) four mila north 
of Pickering. Two seem to have been used as quarters for troops, 
wlio built the ocher two aa training exercises; all may have been 
connected with tlu laying of the paved road known, most 
misleadingly, as Wade's Causeway, whidi runs past the camps to 
strike north-easterly across the moors. On >^etldale Moor a 
length of a mile and a lialf has been uncovered to show a road about 
sixteen feet aaois, with culverts and gutters and a raised kerb 
containing die central way with its pavement of Hat slabs. It is a 
fine spectacle, and there is no need to be prevented from enjoying it 
by our ignorance of its route, desdnatiem or military purposes. 

There have been at least eight long barrows aloi^ this southern 
side of the moors (they are rare further north), two are to be seen 
not very far from the Cawthom camps at Crapton, while Howe 
Hill is the only survivor of three which formerly lay near the 
Scamrldge Dykes. Hiese are the principal monuments to be 
seen along the southern edge of the moors above the Vale of 
Pickering and t want now to return to the Scarborough neighbour¬ 
hood in order to follow up the coast and then swing westwards 
againalcmg the higher ground. On the coastal part of the moorland, 
where one walks with the North Sea always at one’s elbow, there Is 
4 small drcle on Standing Stones Ri^ just west of Ooughcon; 
although only thirty feet aaoss it U well marked with twenty scones 
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joH in posioon. if the trivcUcr puihcj on in tlw direction, he wiJ] 
pass a number of round wiins, ot barrows, large enough to have 
their individual names—Three Howes near Falcon Inn, Pye Rigg 
Howe and Stony Marl Howe both within a mile or so of the Roman 
coastguard station at Ravcnscar—but on leadiii^ John Cross Rigg 
he wS find the first of the vast groups of tiny round cairns wliich arc 
a feature of th fsf r moors. Here the necropolis numbers chineen 
hundred and a strong dyke system runs through it. The stretch of 
country to the west from John Cross, that is to say Slciglits and 
Goathland Moors, the Wh^tone Ridge, down as far south as tiu 
feeakish-looking natural hill of Blakcy Topping, is so crowded witli 
antiquities that it is possible to ftel (hat one is looking at a prehistoric 
landscipe fiom which only human life has dried away. Ac the 
northern end. on Sleighu Moor, the High and Low Bridcstones 
offer an interesting contrast; t^ latter are natural formations, 
curious weathered blocks of sandstone, some of which look like 
huge toadstools, raiseti as they are on narrow stems. The High 
Bri^tones, on the other hand, chough hardly so fine to look at, 
bumaa hasidiwork, a scone cirde of the Bronze Age; the VX' 
dividual monoliths are many of them very la^e, and although to* 
day more dun half have fellm, this remains easily the best sanctuary 
of its kind in (his part of the country. 

South of the Bridestones, the spine of Whinstone Badge and h> 
yond is biobhed with a continuous line of round cairns—I will give 
cbdr names once more for they have a certain charm. These Howes 
then are called Pen, Broken. Robbed, Poster (two of these), Ann, 
Louven, High Wocc and Low Wooc. I should like to know 
what are the ind^ts, the eponymous heroes responsible for all 
these names, which now dmg to them and have become part of 
the map. part of the verbal landscape which every countryside 
possesses. Following their line has brought us down to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Blakey Topping which has three standing stones on 
its southern side, and be^nd them another caim necropolis on 
Thompson's Ri^. 

The magnificent high moors which form the core of all this 
upland area, the deeply furrowed ridge Tusning fiom Goathland 
Moors right across to the Cleveland Hills, is fine walking country 
and shows no decrease in antiquities. On the watershed where 
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GlaUdale Moot adjoins Danby High Moor a coospicuoi^ kndmaik 
IS Looae Howe, a round caim wluch proved to cover a Bronie Age 
burial of an unusual kind. The excavators struck suddenly on an 
oaken timber near the base of the mound, and from it gushed 
gallons of water. ThU had been centred in, and was helping to 
preserve, a boat-shaped coffin with Ready £tting Ud, which had 
contained a body extended at full length, wearing dodus and 
shoes and with tlte head resting on a scraw-smfficd pillow. Oak 
coffin-burials are btovm chet^re; what was unique at Loose 
Howe was the presence beside the coffin (itself carefully carved to 
suggest a crafr) of a dug-out canoe, perlups a ritual vessel, perhaps 
one which had been made for practical use. The symbolism of dw 
Boat of the Dead coming, perhaps, from Egypt, made itself felt in 
Europe during the Bronse Age, and it may be assumed chat in 
some indirect way the concept found expression in this butial on a 
remote Yorkshire moor. But it also probably expressed someching 
more direct, more personal. The Bronze Age people of Britain 
had their wide overseas trade and here in the north they were 
much concerned with a tra$c across England in Irish gold. It is 
not at all impossible that the individual buried below Loose Howe 
was himself a seafarer with knowledge of Irish and Scandinavian 
ports. Such discoveries as this help to put some imaginative life 
into ocher of these moorland monuments, these heather- or gras^ 
covered piles of stones, turf and soil, places wluch have fallen slowly 
out of memory since the funeral aowds dispersed and the ghosts 
dtemselves were forgotten. 

There are many other calms In the immediate neighbourhood: 
the three Western Howes and Cock Howe within two miles to 
the north-east, Flat Howe and Shonner Howe a little fucther in an 
easterly ditecdoii. from the high ground on which Loose Howe 
still rides conspicuously, though robbed now of its secret, two spurs, 
Dsj^y High Moor, and Cosileton Ridge, thrust down towards 
the Esk. The dp of the Danby spur, Howa as Danby Rigg, is 
occupied by a lige caim cemetery with a single large standing 
stone not far from the centre; this stone is the survivor of a dxde 
which was found to enclose an um-burial dating from the xiuddle 
of the Bronze Age. On the south the necropolis is bounded by a 
smgle wall nmnit^ across the ridge; on the other side, there is an 
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enraordmahly stony am entirely iiwe of cainis which is protected 
by two strof^ ramparts running parallel with the cemetery wall 
some seven hundred yards further south. This stony area, it is 
believed, is the sice of the Bronze Age settlement to which the 
cemetery belonged—the stone drde perhaps being the chief 
< sanctuary of the whole community. 

On the neighbouring Canleton and the lower spur beyond 
known as Crown End are other secclements with walls, huts, 
endosures and cairns. Anyone who enjoys an excuse to Imgec on 
the moors and wlio is not exasperared by the confusing patrem of 
these Bronze Age villages can cake Danby Rigg and its neighbours 
as a model for puzzling out many other similar sires, less extensive 
or complete perhaps, chat throng the nxoors, giving an impression 
of an unusually dense prehistoric population. 

Prom Dinby Rigg one can look across the Esk Valley to the 
northern part of the moorland where similar settlements Hourished, 
their remains being found throughout DanbyLow Moor, Common- 
dale. and Guisborough Moors, with a great concentration of.small 
calms on the headland between Sleddale and Kildale. The most 
interesting excursion, however, is to the small out-lying Dton Moor 
which lies on the extreme north immediately above Middles¬ 
brough. Stockton and all die black industrial spread of die Tees 
basin. Tliis rises to its highest point at Eicon Nab wliere sandstone 
crags overhaj^ the Tees Valley; it is made conspicuous for many 
mUes by a itone beacon tower built at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars. Against the crags of the Nab is a powerful scmicirculac 
rampart with a citcumference Just la^e enough to include the 
beacon; this forr. which in the south would be assumed to beloi^ to 
the Ir«i Age. was built by a people vdio still had a Bronze Age way 
of life—what, however, this means in aaual daces, it is hard to say. 

Returning now to the south of the Esk, 1 want to complete tl^ 
survey of the North York Moors by passij^ down the western 
side formed by the Cleveland and Hambledoo Hills whose steep 
scarps rise like cliffs above the flat green country of the Vale eff 
York. The Cleveland Hills have for me a special quality for the 
reason diat during the second glacucion of the Great Ice Age when 
almost the whole of the north and central England was buried 
beneath ice. they alone emerged above it, dividing one vast glacier 
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grincling down the Vale of York from the other, yet vaster, which 
covered carcem England. However warm and prinked with sky¬ 
larks the moors, however green and peaceful the Vale, I see behind 
it the image of a hulk of crags showing intensely black within tfae 
harsh embrace of the gladers. 

On the Cleveland Hills the most ptolihc area for antiquities lies 
in the wedge of country runxiing &om the escarpment between 
Whorlton Moor and Hasty Bank and the junction of Reydale and 
Bisdale. Along the high and sometimes narrow central ridge of 
this territory is a line of large round cairns like that on Sleights and 
Goaddand Moors (p. 264]; starring in the nordi from Whorlton 
Moot they are Stone Rock, Benky Hill, Green Howe, Cock Howe, 
Milcy Howe and Flat Howe, while after a gap of a mile or so, two 
moujids delightfully named the Sour Milk F^ls are surrounded by 
spurs thickly scattered with smaller caims. Away aaoss Bilsdale 
near Chop Gate there is a standing stone circle with the common 
name of die Bridcstones. 

The south-west comer of the North York Moors is formed by 
the Hambledon Hills, cut off by the fertile trough of RydaU with 
Rievaulx Abbey held gendy in a bend and the neat, comfortable 
town of Helmslcy with its castle guarding the entrance. Here we 
again ffnd the long barrows of ^e New Stone Age peoples, tbe 
best beir^ in a fine lofty position on Kepwick Moot. The strong 
semiciro^ earthwork abutrins on to the clifB of Boltby Scar 
recalls Escon Nab; near it the Oeave Dyke runs along the edge of 
tbe escarpment. Further down towards Ampleforth there is the 
small enclosure of Studford Ring, and the Double Dyke which 
cuB off the whole of the remaining headland. Within this head¬ 
land on Fry Bagg is an unusually la^e round barrow sdll standing 
twelve feet high; it covered an um-burial of the Bronze Age. 

So, with something of a whimper, ends my overcrowded tour 
of the North York Moors; overaowded, no more than a catalogue, 
it has still failed to give more chan a hint of die riches of this lovely 
moorland territory. There is nothing magnificent, perhaps; 
nothing even which is individually spectacular, yet there is no 
ocher cerricory where the remains left by prehistoric man have been 
less disturbed or where one gets a clearer impression of a country¬ 
side which once belonged to lum. 
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Be^rc advancing on the third and greacac upland area of York* 
shire» the Dalei and other Pennine coontry of the Wen Riding* 1 
ought to name the few places of interest to be seen in the inter¬ 
vening lowlands of the Vale of York. We are now fax enoi^h to 
the north to be entering the military area of the Rx>mdn Province; 
because, first, of the resistance of the native Cddc tribe of the 
Brigantes, wlto proved even Kardec to ffush than the Ordovices 
and Silures of Wales, and then of the need to hold the northern 
frontier against the undefeated barbarians of Scotland, this northern 
territory remained in the hands of the soldiers and had little of the 
normal civil hie of a Roman province. Aldborough, in the heart 
of the Vale of York, was, as Jwrium £ri£ert(um, the nordiemmost 
administrative tribal dcy. York itself, founded as a legionary 
fomess in a.d. 71, remained the great military base for die north, 
just as Caerleon and Chester were for Wales. Beyond it a network 
of military roads, camps and forts, lies behind the ^ous frontier 
of Hadrian's Wall. It is quite impossible for me to act as a guide to 
a system which is so complicated and has left so many remains; I 
can only name a few places where there is most to see. 

At York, Ehcracum, these is a Roman coUecaoo in the Yorkshire 
Museum [as well as an abundance of prehistoric material, including 
chariot'buriali from the Wolds) but architectural remains are dis¬ 
appointing, the best show-piece being the Multangular Tower, 
the surviving western bastion of the fortress as it was rebuilt 
early in tbe fourth century. Aftet York, interest follows the line 
of the Roman road tunning from Aldborough northwards up the 
Vale—a road which as ^ as Scotdi Comer just beyond Catterick 
is fem.iliaf CO us as A.i of our own road system. Ac Aldborough, 
Isvflum Bri^arUum has been recalled most attracdvely by its mosaic 
pavements for which the present village may be said to be noted. 
Some have been reburied, some carried 0^to Leeds and other dis¬ 
tant museums, some are in Aldborough's own miueum, and rwo 
are where I chink Roman andquides ^uld more often lie—in the 
premisee of an inn, the Aldborough Arms. If prehistoric relics 
should always be on downs or moon or sea chfS, I prefer my 
Roman domesddty somewhere near a comfortable dri^ 

At Cactedek some saces of a large Roman ttadon of Catarac~ 
ionium are to be seen on the south bank of the Swale at 
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Thomborough, and just to the north where the Ronun road 
forked at Scotch Comer the road itself is visible wi6 a ridge eight 
yards wide and five feet high- Here A.i pans company with the 
work of die Roman engineers, for while it twirls cast to Darling* 
ton, one Roman thoroughfare went straight nordiwards to cross 
the Tecs at Picrcebridge while the other turned due west for the 
Stainmore pass on the line still followed by the Carlisle road. 
Ports on its line are to be seen at Greta Sridge (behind, but I fear 
not dose beside, the Morritc Arms), at Bowes, and then, a really 
fine spectacle, just on the county boundary before dropping 
steeply to Brough and the Eden valley, the road cuts through the 
legionary camp of Rey Cross. This camp lies nearly fifteen hutv- 
dred feet up and covers twenty acres; the ramparts are of limestone 
and die entrances protected by external barriers. It was probably 
put up ro house a legion q^uice early in the campaign: it is certainly 
a temporary camp and may be supposed to have been succeeded 
by the permanent stations at Bowes and Brough. 

I passed Aldborough with an eye only for its Roman remains. 
But I must return, for close to it is one of the most ^ous pre* 
historic monuments in Yorbhire, the Devil's Arrows at Roec^, 
now a suburb of Boroughbridge. These are three colossal mon^ 
liths, of Millstone Grit curiously fluted by weathering, standing 
in a line running north and south; the northernmost is eighteen 
feet high, the othen, standing at intervals of cwo hundred and three 
hundred and seventy feet, are both twenty-two feet in height'*' 
out-topping the Stoneheige uprights, but still Just beaten by 
Rudston (p. They are almost certainly of Bronze Age date, 
yet one need not doubt that as an andent centre of tribal sancrides 
they had some part in the firigantian settlement at Aldborough 
and so with the Roman foundation of I:urlum Brl^antum. Som^ 
thing of their old power remained with them uned the other day, 
for they stood m open fields and their presence was soil to be felt; 
now, however, th^ have become involved in a Boroughbridge 
building estate—and the pagan gods fly &om En glish back gardens. 

The importance of dus region in the Bronze Age is emphasized 
by the ^te plentiful remams on die low-lying s^y moorland s 
little further north. On Hutton Moor near Fdpon there are many 
barrows and cwo of the circular embankments with an bner ditch 
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and double entrances chat are recogiuaed a$ sacred enclosures of the 
Bion2e A|e. Three more impressive examples of sucli sanctuaries 
lie less than five miles away or Thomborough Moor near West 
Tanfield. These three stand in a straight line with their entrances 
all opening in the same direction; they are nearly six himdred feet 
across and it is thought that the banks were once crowned by a 
ring of standing stones. The Thomborough PJngs must surely 
have been used by a great concourse of people on ^ys of fesdvaJ. 
and they seem to prove a substantial popidation pasturing tliclr 
docks and herds ca this relatively sheltered and well-drained 
upland. 


D. Vu Y^ksklre Ptrmina 

Western Yorbhire possesses some of the sternest industrial 
areas and some of the fairest and most satisfying country in Ei^land. 
For myself* if 1 were to live in the country, it would be in the 
Yorkshire Dales* Upper Wharfedale or Wensleydale for choice, 
or some of the smaller valleys tributary to them. I love them for 
die reason that they seem to me to have attained the perfect balance 
between man and nature; each valley lias its abundantly fertile 
lower stretches, adorned perhaps by ca»le and abbey, then, as one 
penetrates deeper among the bills, it narrows, bare,'dark moors 
appear on the summits, the number of fields making the span from 
side to side of die valley grow steadily less, small towns give way 
to villages. In these higher parts of the valley, man—who has had 
it all his own way nearer to the mouth—must begin to fight agairut 
his surroundings; defended by their lovely d^stone walls, the 
fi elds can be seen along the top of each slope trying to maintain 
cheit greenness, their good pasture, against the brown Hoods of 
heather and bracken pushii^ down from the mooes. So at last one 
reaches the point at which the fields are defeated; it is the head 
of the valley, with nothing in fiont but becks rushing down &om 
moorland and mountain. 

Ic is, I only dimly know why, a delight and a happiness to walk 
over from one dale to the next—to leave the compact grey ixm 
bv the fiver, to follow a lam- past frrms and fields , bams and 
perhaps a coppice or two, until a gate throi^ the last, emharded. 
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none wall adirucs the traveller on to the moors. Here man has 
no stake beyond a few sheep and perhaps a line of beehives where his 
small hendunen make the heather pay cribuce. So for a &w miles 
the traveUer crosses iiuumed upland, before reaching an outlying 
field reclaimed beside a heck, then anodier gate and a return to 
pasture, coppice, cottages and another iiui beside another river. 

It is, of course, between gate and gate, as it were, that the traveller 
can expect to find the mar^ of early n^an, and in making the passage 
from valley to valley he must wonder liow far tlie life wliich raised 
huts, earcltworks, barrows, drained down into the valleys and 
provided die ancestry of the present dalesmen. There have been 
many newcomers pusliing up the Dales since prehUtoric times, 
Scandinavian} as well as Anglo-Saxons, but there is no question 
chat the Celts and earlier prehistoric people who formed the strong 
and martial tribe of the Brigances have a large share in the blood 
of the dalesmen, and indeed of die whole formidable breed of 
Yorkshiremen which survives to thicken the blood and stiffen 
the backbone of tlie English nation. 

Before stopping short on the Decbysliire boundary on the edge 
of the Peak, 1 urged the spccucular quality of Carl Wark, a fort 
only a short distance outside Sheffield to the south-west; on the 
north-east side of that great steel town, about three miles up the 
valley of die Don, is another fort which is better blown tliough 
far less imposing chan Carl Waik. Thu is Wincobank, a fortifica¬ 
tion whose double ramparts enclose an oval of berween two and 
three acres on the summit of a spur above the river. The ramparts 
are of earth over well-built drystone walling, and excavation has 
shown that they were raised not long before the Roman conquest, 
probably during the first half-century of our era. Another oval fort 
with a lofty ba^ still scandic^ is in Scoles Wood some two miles 
nearer to Rotherham. Those who see Wincobank can also see 
the linear earthwork Ipiown as Roman Riggs for it runs below the 
fort on its way along the north-west side of the Don Valley Co 
Swinton and Mexborough. At the Sheffield end there is a single 
bank, but further down the valley it is doubled; in some stretches 
che banks are still thirteen feet lugh, always with the ditch or 
ditches on the river side. Formerly it was believed that Rx^nun 
Riggs was posc-Roman, a defensive boundary dug by the Britons 
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whom they held out for so long in the obscurity of the Dark Ages. 
More recently, however, there has been an inclinadon to allow a 
greater antiquity and to recogm2e it as a barrier tlirown up by the 
Brigantes in their Eerce struggle to check the advance of the 
Romans. 

In general the Millstone Grit moorland which continues up to tlte 
&mous gap through the Peonznes made by the Aire and lUbble 
. was less well peopled in early tunes than the hmesrone of the 
Dales which is fully exposed north of the gap. That is why the 
next monument to which I should wish to guide any traveller is 
at some distance—on the southern oucsk^ of Huddersfield. 
Castle Hill, Ahnondbury, is a most impressive place, though one 
just reached by the cenudes and grime of industry. It is an elabor¬ 
ate construction rate in this part of the country, and in many ways 
comparable with the fbm of the Welsh Marches [of which it can 
indeed be takm as a northern outlier (p. aap). When ir was first 
established in about |00 B.c. a single stone rampart with rocl>cut 
ditch defended only the southern end of the narrow oval hill on 
which it stands. In the next phases the walls were doubled and 
extended riglit round the summit, and at the northern end a deeply 
sunk track led past an outer enclosure to the strongly defended 
entrance. In the last stage of all, just as at Old Oswestry (p. 233). a 
vast outer rampart was added enclosug the whole pbee and run¬ 
ning quite low near the loot of the 1 ^. hievitably Almondbury 
was at^doned when at last the Romans were able to overcome the 
tedstance of the Brigantes and it stood vacant for about a millen¬ 
nium. In lustory was not, however, at an end. In the reign of 
Stephen a mighty ditch was dug across the maift inner part of the 
fort and the material &om it piled up into the motte for a stone 
kee p t he prehistoric walls serving as an outer bailey. This strong¬ 
hold was promptly dismantled under Henry HI and the hill was 
left in peace exc^ for die building of a house up there m the 
fifteenth century; now it is a favourke walking and courting 
ground for chB dtizeus of Huddersfield. 

On the other side of the town there are traces of the Roman 
fort at Slack which defended a road running up from Manchester, 
but they are less wofdi seeing eban dxe qck camp on this same road 
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which lies about eight miles co the soutl^^west at Castle&haw below 
SadcUeworth. Road and camps were made late in the £m century 
during the campaigns against the Brigances, but at Castleshaw the 
outline of a smaller and later work can be seen inside the original 
banks. About years later the Slack road wa abandoned in 
favour of a more nonherly route running &om Manchester to 
Ilkicy over Blackstone Edge. This road where it is exposed on 
Blackstone Edge above Uttleborough is one of the finest Roman 
spectacles in the county; it climbs on to the moors as a sixteen-foot 
track, its paved sur&ce held berween deeply sunk kerbstones and 
with a surdten central channel also held between vertical slabs. Tlvs 
shallow trough down the centre a noticeably worn on the steepest 
slopes and it has been suggested that this may have been done by 
the skid-pans of descending carts; a more convincing explanation 
is that the trough was filled with turf to make the going easier for 
horses dragging loads uphill. 

The road crossed the Calder near Sowerby and the Aire near 
Keigldey on its way to llklcy where the remains of a Roman fort 
underlie the parish church. This fort was established in the last 
quarter of die £rsc century and remodelled m stone within fifty 
years—but to this chill statement one touch of individual life can 
be added. A civil settlement grew up outside the fort and there, 
either in the first or second century, there lived a Briton who kept the 
native Celtic name of ConicilU. Kis name has escaped the oblivion 
which dosed over those of all his fellow citiaem 4 om the cbance 
that he threw away a broken bone spatula on which in some idle 
and possessive moment he bad scratched chose nine letters. Cliance 
U the salt of history I Ilkley has famous carved Anglian exoss-shafu 
in the churdiyacd, but mote legiciinately within my range are the 
Bronae Age carvings which have been brought dcpwn from the 
moors and placed opposice the church. These are spediaeos of 
the 'cup*and‘ring* carvings, which include a great variety of 
patterns but most commonly show a circular central hollow sur¬ 
rounded by indsed rings, sometimes with radial hn« cutcing 
through them to the centre. Tht designs, which were certainly 
teligiom and magical in their significance, were cut hy Bronze Age 
peoples on to naciml rock &ecs or boulders on the moor; occasion¬ 
ally they are found on dst-graves of the period, and they are rdaced 
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CO tile simple cup-marks already seen Eece and there on a m^alichic 
tomb. Many more are to be seen scill in position above Uklcy and 
Burley on lUjmbald's (or Riimble*s) Moor—there is a &mous 
example of swastika ^bim on Addington High Moor—while others 
are carefully kept &0[n heather on Baildon Moor, much used as 
a Sunday parade and picnic ground by Bingley and Bradford people. 

One can be sure due the men who oiade the cu|Mnd-ring markings 
were already pasturing their sheep on this moorland well over thr^ 
thousand years before wool began to make die fortunes of the 
towns chat now hedge them round. Rombald’s Moor is sown 
with minor ajitiquides—caims. hut sites and enclosures—and in 
the Twelve Apostles between Ukley and Bingley can show a stone 
drclc which is deservedly well known locally. Probably the 
richness of this whole region is largely due to the importance of 
the Aire Gap which has been a mu^-used thoroughface &om the 
Stone Age to ooc own. 

At Nesfield, a little way up the Wharfe Bom Bkley, there is a 
strong semicircular camp with its rampart ends resting on a cliff 
edge in a manner so reminiscent of Bscon Nab (p. 266) that it has 
usually been allowed a Bronse Age rather than in Iron Age date. 
It is a good moorland walk Bom this fort to the Bne exposure 
of Roman road on Blubberhouses Moor; this is another of the 
roads built during the first-century campaigns against the Bcigances 
and it comes up Bom Ribebester in Lancashire, with other good 
stretches visible just north of Bamoldswick and east of Thornton, 
before it passes the fort now blown as Burwen’s Castle at Elsack. 

If the traveller pushes on up Whaifedale—and there are few 
better things which a traveller can do—he will find a number of 
sites that deserve to he seen round Grassington, the town where 
the railway has its terminus and the greatest delights of the dale 
begin. First near Thorpe is the filbclcon Cave, distinguished by 
having been made a dwelling for a New Stone Age eommuoity, then 
on the north side of Grassington follows the ‘Druid's Circle’, an 
oval enclosure about one hundred and fifty fort long and half that 
b width, its bank showmg a copir^ of flat-topped stones. It has 
been suggested that this ‘aiou’ might have been the mectbg-place 
of the peasants hvbg b the huts whose foundation can be seen m 
the neighbounng Grass Wood and vHio cultivated barley b the 
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‘Celiic’ fields just visible at High Close Pasture. This settlement 
was probably of native Briganccs, but while they may already have 
been living there during the Iron Age one can he swe that the place 
was soil inhabited during the Roman period—it is as well to remem* 
ber that the Romans mined lead between hete and Pateley Bridge 
and native labour would have been in demand. 

The Grassington settlement with its huts and fields is one of the 
best of many similar remains to be seen on the West Riding Moors. 
Another outstanding example is on the plateau of the Great Scar 
Lunestone south of Ame^^fic, a charming village in Litton dale, 
where die small, lively Skirfare hastens down to join the Wharfe. 
Here Ccldc fields are adjacent to a very solidly built hamlet with 
drcular and rectangular buildings ranged round a yard with two 
entrances. Such places whether occupied in Iron Age or Roman 
tunes, make one think both of the villages in North Wales (p. 437 ff.) 
and some of the hu«irele groups on Dartmoor. Ac any tune la 
history it has been possible to live in many manners—not more than 
five miles &om ArnecUfie a &mily were hving as troglodytes in the 
well-known Dowkerbottom Cave in the limestone scar between 
here and Rjlnsey. 

If instead of keeping to the more easterly dales one turns along 
the western edge of the limestone, there u a variety of antiquities 
to be found round Ribblesdale. This is North Craven, the finest 
country of the Great Scut Limestone, with splendid and 
ravines shaped by water into columns and fiutings, sometimes soft 
grey, sometunes appearing almost white. The water has also filled 
them with caves, but although these offer endless cpportunicici for 
modem men oaving adventure, most of them were too inaccessible 
to appeal to prehistoric men for vdiom life was already difficult 
enough. One welUmown accepnon. however, is the Victoria 
Cave neat Settle which was inhabited by Middle Stone Age hunters 
who left there, as well as some characteristic little fimts. a sis^le 
tanged harpoon head of a kind exceedingly care in Britain. It 
stood empty for millennia, blown soil, roof-peelings, and other silts 
accumulated above the Stone Age litter to a depth of six feet, then, 
after something like five thousand years, a community of Roman 
Britons moved inco the cava and lived unknowingly on the new 
canh ffoor above the relics of then remote predecessors. 
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By fkf tlie nobUsc site in Craven is Ingleborough, 2 mountain 
wbcse suounic of over two thousand three hundred feet has a 
cough cap of MiUstone Grit overlying its Utnescone bulk. It seems 
Co luve been a great Biigandan stronghold and we on legidmacely 
imagine the tribesmen bolding out here against the Romans^t 
may well have been one of the last strong points to fall before their 
supedor efficiency, their military and engineering science. The 
summit is protected by sheer crags, but these were most powerfully 
reinforced by a rampart built from thousands of blocks of Mill* 
scone Grit, sometimes lined on die inside by very large slabs. This 
wall, now much tumbled, encloses what, dunks to die Millstone 
Grit, is a level grassy plateau of about Efceen aaes, an ideal situation 
for the many round huts whose outlines can stiQ be traced in the 
turf. Ingleborough. then, was not a mere fort and place of refuge 
but a true hill-town, a place which had biown birth as well ai 
death and all the enjoyoiait and labour of everyday life. It u 
perhaps the most moving monument to prehistoric man in all 
Yorkshire, and it is sad &t much has been mutilated to supply 
material for a huge and senseless modem cairn. 

Running up the lUbble Valley below Ingleborough is one of 
the roads of the Roman conquerors, the sO'^ed Craven’s Way 
which, coming up from Setde, skirts round the north shoulder of 
Whemside and drops to Dentdale. For the energetic and leisurely 
(when will sociery realize that these two sutes are inseparable 0 it ii 
well worth tracing its course—which on the high moorland is 
said CO show as a heavily cambered and kerbed road, rwenty feet 
wide and with flagged culverts, some of which jdll carry water. 

Another well-defined Roxxun road crosses the Craven’s Way and 
will serve to lead us back to the eastern dales. This is the route 
which underlies the modem road from Ingleton to Ribblehead. 
where it makes the crossing, then appears in its own right as a fine 
track across the high moorland of Cam Fell and Wether Fell, 
before runah^ strait down to the fort at Bainbridge which is 
still CO be seen on a grassy mound above the Ure in Wensleydale. 
This fort seems to have been established in the first century, when 
it was provided with day ramparts and A'ooden parapets and 
gateways; it had a long subsequent history and was in use through 
most of the Roman occupation. 
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I must now Ie»d the cravella to some remarkable eartbworb 
which are so far on the lower eastern edge of the dale that they 
might equally well have been included with the Vale of York 
(p. a68). They may be »id to lie in the general neighbourhood of 
Ridimond. The first i$ Maiden Castle at Grinton in $waledale» 
a curious place with a roughly circular bank and ditch approached 
from the east by a stone avenue. There are round iMitows in 
the vidnity, and although the ditch lies outside the bank. It seems 
very probable that Maiden Casde is not a fort but some kind of 
sacred enclosure or meeting*place. 

It is quite near here that there begins a long line of dyke which is 
comparable with Roman Riggs and at least equally obscure in its 
Ivstory and purpose. Though it is said to have an extension to 
Orincon the main part of the ten*mile-]ong earthwork of Scot's 
Dyke appears to start at Hindwatlt-on^wale whence it ran. 
facing east, to Barforth-on-Tees. The eastern end is largely des> 
croyed. but here on the higher ground it shows well at Kirklands 
north-east of Gilling and at OUives Ducldtt; where they are well 
preserved, its twenty-five feet bank and deep ditch make it an 
impressive spectacle. 

The Scot's Dyke passes to the east of an even more remarkable 
earthwork In Seanwick Park near Foreeu. This is known locally 
as jackdike Arches and comprises an enormous triangular enclosure 
of nearly seven hundred acres, the bank and ditch being almost 
unbroken over their course of four and a half miles. Nothing ii 
at present known of its history, but it is likely soon to be excavated. 
Some authorities have suggested that the Stanwick earthworks dace 
from the Dark Ages or even much later, but a hoard of Iron Age 
Celtic bron 2 es was found neaeby, and it seems most probable that 
they will prove to belong to a capital stronghold of the great British 
tribe of the Brigantes. 

With these earthworks we are back in the neighbourhood of 
Scotch Comer and the Roman roads and forts which we followed 
up the Vale of York (p. ad8). We are also on the county boundary 
and have finished the survey of Yorkshire, a county which perhaps 
has more survivals ^om prelustoric and Roman Britain than any 
other ouwde Wilohire. 
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B. The Four Nortkem Counties 

The jupcrb mouuulu masses wich their core of volcanic rocks 
which dominate Cumberland and Westmorland made barrien too 
formidable for prel^otic man to pass them hetly. Unexpectedly 
enough their higher valleys seem ^ to have been fully penetrated 
by Norsemen sailing down from the north by way of the Scottisli 
eoaso—hardy settlers used to lands even colder, darker, more 
mountainous. Nevertheless early man, with his slow persistent 
land-caking, pushed round their flanks and up the orore accessible 
valleys, while the B^mans cut roads and planted forts where 
military necessity dictated. The counties can show practically 
nothing of the Old or Middle Stone Age hunters; of the fine 
^mets of the New Scone Age not very much, chough the lakeside 
dwellings of Ehenside Tam near Sc. Beea illustrate a thriving 
communicy seeded on the coast where the crafts of carpentry and 
poteing were practised with aldil. There was also the tra^ in 
scone axes conducted &om Tangdalr Pikes in the very heart of the 
Lake District. By the Bronze Age we shall fine settlement had 
been widely extended, leaving ib mark mainly in round cairns and 
stone circles. By the Iron Age diere must have been a considerable 
scattered population, but it was poor and backward, following a 
way of life hardly to be diicinguidied from chat of earlier centuries. 

The Barrow pcaiosula, which was neither mountainous nor 
heavily forested, seems to have been relatively populous; near 
Usrwick there are a number of Bronze Age round Umwa and the 
small fort of Urswick Scone Walls which was certainly occupied 
by native tribesmen during the Roman occuparion and perhaps 
before. One of the three best stone circles is that of Swineside, 
which stands folded beeween the fells of Black Combe and the 
Duddon estuary neat Millom. The blocb rise from poor, rather 
hoggy grassland, redeemed in spring by bluebells which flomish 
inside the dr^. Smaller rings once scandii^ on the coast at 
Annaside and at Hall Foss by Bootle have beea destroyed. 

At Ravenglass we again encounter the Romans. A port was 
early established here, apparently intended as a naval base for an 
attack on Ireland projeo^ before the Romans realized that even 
the conquest of Scotland was beyond their strength. Prom it a 
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road can be traced up Eskdale to the €on o£ Hardknot vhicb occu> 
picj a magniilcenc position below Hardknot Pass; it has a Stone wall 
with earth embankrncnt and has been shown to date from the early 
second centtuy. Prom here the road goes by way of the Wrynosc 
Pass to Ambleside where the larger /ortreas of Calava occupied a 
pleasant slope, in strongest contrast to the austehdes of Kardlmot, 
looking down Lake Windermere &om the outskirts of Ambleafde. 
At Calava the stone walls of the forr with cliose of its barracks and 
granaries built in the reign of Hadrian overLe an earlier station of 
earth and wood. 

PyCtuming now to Eskdale, troops using the valley road to and 
fnsm Hardknot must often unknowingly have passed below an 
unusual Bronae Age funerary monument. This Is » stone circle 
enclosing Eve round cairns each itself enclosed in a pcrisc^lstK, 
which stands to the north of Boot. Eskdale was evidently attractive 
country, for drere are long cairns and hut sires between Raven 
Crag and Latterbarrow, and an extensive settlement probably 
occupied during the Iron Age at Bamscar, by Devoke Water. 
Debouching once more on to the coast I will name the Singloi 
Stones, a destroyed circle once standing to the west of Egremont. 

h the Lake District Itself works of early man are so few that it 
seems a kind of idiocy to single them out in a world where nature 
has worked on so lierolc a scale. Yet Just as a small paineing from 
the lumd of a Stone Age hunter can bring sudden life to the mono- 
tonous and empty magni£cence of some vast limestone caverns in 
the Dordogne, so In plaea where nature has been lc& almost to 
herself, some fragment of andent human handiwork may quicken 
and add feeling to the land. There is piiifullj little: ft stone circle, 
imremarkftble. on Elva Plain near Basaenthwaite, a line of small forts 
down the south-east side of Derweotwiter, and then at Keswick 
something worthy of description, something wi6 power enough 
to kindle the scene. This Is the drcle of standing stones near 
Keswick. as Castierigg or the Keswick Carles. It has a 

noble situation on a little rise against Castierigg Fell, itself in a 
hollow closed by a vast rim of mountam.s with Skiddaw and 
Saddleback close at hand. There are now thirry>nme Carles, 
standing and lying in a circle a hundred feet across and with the 
remains of some stone structure at the centre. It is kDowu. that 
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John Keats went to look at Castletigg, and as in ius life he had 
little chance co see moorland drcies, it is surely sale to assume that 
he was possessed by an image of the Keswick Carles when in 
Hyperion he saw the gods: 

... like a dismal cirque 

Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 

. When the chill rain bc^ at shut of eye. 

In dull November, and their cltancel vault, 

The heaven itself, is blinded throughout night. 

Beyond the Lake District where the broad Eden Valley separatee 
the mountains round Shap from tltose leading up to Cross Pell 
we find another region where antiquities can be &und by their 
more diligent pursuers. The Roman road from Brough (p. 2^9) 
ran down this valley witl> a fort at Kirkby Thore (Bravonlaeum) 
and another at Old Penrith (Verede); geuerally it is obliterated by 
the modem road bus a stretch can be seen north of Appleby. On die 
southern flank of the valley between Raveastonedale and UlUwater 
round barrows and dscles, at Orton, Shap and Mayburgh, are 
enough to prove a subsiandai population in the Broiue Age; the 
Iron Age is represented by an enensive settlement area south of 
Crosby Ravcosworth, and (probably) by small forts north of 
Uliswater. More of these sm^ forts appear on the cast side of the 
Eden beyond Penrith, but the one proud monument of diis valley 
is the drcle and oudying menhir. Long Meg and her Daughters, 
which stand near Little Salkeld. long Meg herself U the menhir; 
she sdU has fifry-oine daughters ranged in a ring three hundred 
and fifry feet across in mild meadowland, not comparable m 
gtaedeur with the rite at Casderigg. 

At Penrith the Roman road the Eden to run by an upland 
route DOW exactly followed by the modem road to Carlirio—and 
Carlisle, as LuguvalUum, was an important station behind the western 
end of Hadrian’s WalL This, however, is not the place to approach 
this most famous of our Roman monuments; it is tradlrional and 
wise to guide the traveller first towards its eastern end. 

In Durham the ancient rocks are thickly overlaid with glacial 
clays which even to^y make it a land where mining is curiously 
intermingled with survi^ng patches of forest. In early the 
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trees were everywhere end eflectively prevented settlement. 
Almost its only aniiqusnan interest* and that is very slight, follows 
the lines of the two Roman roads nnuung up to the Wall, an 
eastern through Chestcr^le-Streec to Newcastle and western 
through Binchester (Vinevie) near Bishop Auckland through 
Ebehntcr {[^InJomora) and Lancliescer (LongevUium) to the great 
supply base of C&rjtopiium which is at Corbridge on the cast side 
of Hexham a mile or so behind the line of the v^. Ac Corbridge 
there is much to be seen, including among civ buildings armourers’ 
workshops and temples. The museum has one of else beat collect 
dons of Roniano-Bridsh sculpture in die country, die most ^mous 
piece being the Corbridge Lion in which something of the native 
Celtic spirit lus given a new force and vitality to a classical form. 

Here on the Tyne we command Hadrian’s Wall* perhaps the 
most famous pre-Christian monument in Britain after SconejUnge. 
Fame lus made it the centre of a vast literature—popular, middling 
and learned—and it would be folly for me to cry to an as guide 
to this great and complex banicr with which the Romans pro¬ 
tected At northernmost frontier of cheli empire. Neverthdess* 
as excavation wluch has been directed to reveal the history of the 
wall with a colicrence and concennation unparalleled elsewhere 
has of late modified that history, I propose to quote the story as 
it is now. correctly, known. It vnll oe remembered that late in the 
first century the Romans had defeated and expected to subdue the 
tribes of Scotland, and had occupkd its lowlands as iar as Strathmore 
beyond the Tay. But it proved untenable; after too, wben even the 
Tweed was abandoned, a fiondcr had to be found between the Tyne 
and Solway. Fierce attacks followed; the Emperor Hadrian then in 
person came here, and tbe condnuous fortification of the fiontier 
was begun. 

'The Hadriauic Wall, with its Ditch, dates essentially from a.d. 
I2a-22d. and the Vallum earthwork behind the WaU, with tbe 
modest crack or "service-road" that ran within it, is an integral 
and simultaneous creadou. The Wall £rom Newcastle to the rivet 
Irtha^, forty-five miles westward, with a miUcastle or fortlet at 
each mile, was designed to be built in stone, ten feet thick; from 
that river to Bowneas on Solway (since lime here ceased to come to 
hand fixim native Ilmeecone) it was built in turf, with mjjecastles 
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to roatcli; and co every mile throughout there were two scone 
nirrecs. Before all the Stone Wall wa$ Eiiished, it was decided to 
complete it delit feet duck; co supplement the milccascles and turrets 
of me pacrolmg garrison by forts, in which a ftghcng garrison, 
originally intenoM for quartets In the rear, was installed oq the line 
of the Wail itself; co extend the Stone Wall four miles westward 
the irehing. replacing the Turf one, and then eastward down 
the Tyne from Newcastle co a new fort at Wallsend; and lastly also, 
to ad^ several more forts at needful places, not all completed rill afrer 
A,D. 130, The twency^cvenmiles of TurfWallremaijibg in the west 
were replaced in stone, nine feet thick, wicliin the next fr w years. 
Next, alter Hadrian's dcatli in 138, came the decision to cake the 
frontier forward co the Antonine Wall line between die Portli 
and C^yde, leaving Hadrian s Wall to a period of depletion, and Ills 
Vallum probably to a formal "obUteration" due nuy be appr> 
hended in the peculiar '' crossii^" that in places scill traverse it. Due 
later In the second century, die garrison was sufrened. Wlien 
Scotland was given up, this became die frontier once more. 

But in ip6 the garrison was withdrawn to take part In dvD 
war on tbe Continent, and the Celtic tribes, long pent behind the 
Wall, swarmed over it, pillaging and desaoying as far south as 
York and Chester. In about a.d. 200 under the Emperor Severus 
the fronder was restored, the foru on the Wall were strengthened, 
while many of the turrets and lesser works were suppressed as a 
pan of a new policy to ward the frontier partly by mobile light 
cavalry patrolling for in advance of the actual for^carioru (p. 2R3). 
Though this policy was long successful, furthec withdrawals of 
troops and barbarian attacks took place in the third and fourth 
caturies. Ac last in A.s. 383 when the whole Watem Empire 
was foiling in like an empty house the Roman troops were mardied 
away for a last time and this stout frontier, too, was allowed finally 
to collapse. 

The Roman Wall is an ideal place for pUgruzuige; how many 
thousands of people of all ages, nadonalitiea, interens, must have 
walked along is course, enjoying it as ft companion through 
country which is somedmes charming, occasionally magnificent. 
Such pilgrims will, I suppose, have found most to interest them in 
the fort and bridge of Chesters (Ciluntum) at the ChoUerford 
crqssiog of the North Tyne, in the grandeur of the fort at 
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Housestods {Bowvitium) and Ics ac^bour u Great Chesters 
(Aesi(a),aiid iinslly tbe elaborate brid^ abutment which carried the 
military road over the Irching near Gilsiand. But all will have been 
most surred by the continuous line of the wall itself the sight of a 
frontier wlucK is certainly the finest surviving in the Western 
Empire—an emotion vducli must reach its strongest in the stretch 
beyond Housesteads where this defbnc masonry crests the wild 
and precipitous scarp above Crag Lough. Here one can stand and 
experience sometliing of tlio meaning of Rome, of chat Philistine 
Empire which we so often abuse. Here one can put oneself in 
the place of tlie Rornut sentry scaring out apprehensively to the 
lonely lulls beyond, where prehistoric life went on in its darkness 
and strength. 

Into that lut triangle of England 1 must now lead che way. 
In it we shall End the remains left by the Roman armies, the 
remains left by their native allies and enemies and the remains of 
their Broruse Age ancestors. 

One route in particular invites the traveller—Dere Street, che 
Roman road which drives northward &om Corbridge to croa 
the Scottish border and reach Melrose. There is also the Devil's 
Causeway, a second Roman road which keeps closer to the east 
coast, heading for Tweedmouth. but it does not oEer so attractive a 
route. Dere Street passes a fort near Woodbum. then runs up a few 
miles of Redesdale to the most northerly outpost held by Rome 
in all her territories. This was the fort of Brtmenlum at High 
Rocheicer. a fort established at the tune of the Enr reconstruction 
of Hadrian's Wall in about a.p. aoo and held for one hujidted and 
seventy yean. The fort with massive masonry walls of che kind 
built in these later centuries had catapults mounted on solid square 
towers and outer earthworks of such depth chat no native missiles 
could pass them. So Brtnienium commanded die course of the 
beck up vdiich che Roman road itself ran northward and which 
formed one of che best routes by which the northern tribesmen 
could rush down Eom their fumesses on and beyond the Cheviot 
lElls. It served as a garrisoned outpost, from which cavalry could 
patrol a wide no«manViand nor^ of the Wall. The last site 
before Dere Street tatexi Scotland is that of che camps and ocher 
Roman earthworks at Cliew Green, Makendon. In its more south* 
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erly reaches Dere Street passes vast numbers of little Kill-forts dotted 
all along the North Tyne, most thickly between Chollcrton and 
Wark and round Elsdon. Tliese were probably mostly built at differ¬ 
ent times during and after the Roman occupation; perhaps a few are 
earlier. Tbe Bronze Age, too, has left its remains here; on one side of 
rite Tyne there Is an unusually ime menhir or standing stone in the 
grounds of Swinbum Castle—a block twelve feet high and weath¬ 
ered into curious grooves; on the other there are the Goatstones, the 
remains of a stone circle on Ravensheugh Crags at Simonbum. 
Away to the north-west another area of interest is formed by tlic 
Coquet valley wiris a great concentration of antiquities round 
Rochbuiy. Here on both sides of the river we find tbe cup^d- 
fing carvings which are amoi^ die most distinguished possessions 
of this part of Northumberland, Here they are relatively simple, 
round depress i o n s with surrounding rings carved on bouldecs 
very much like those of the West Riding (p. 273). On the north 
side of tbe valley there are plenty of round barrows and sunding 
stones—the latter most numerous on Debdon Moor. To the south 
of the river, Witchy Neuk is a remarkable semidxcular fort abut¬ 
ting on a crag and approached by a dyke. There are groups of 
cairns scattered round it and lines of small standing stones on the 
east side. The whole of this complex probably dates from the 
Roman period—Witchy Neuk itself was certainly occupied during 
the third century a^. Further up the Coquet, the Five Kings 
standing stones are worth seeing and easily accessible near Hare- 
haugh. Holystone. 

For our last r^ion I must lead the weary traveller still further 
north towards the apex of this triangle, ro the west and north of 
The Cheviot in the country between Breamish and Till. Here the 
Cheviot foodiills are studded with round barrows and almost every 
little hill is crowned with fortlEcatioas—so numerous, so conspicu¬ 
ous, chat they fbnn an important motif within the partem of the 
landscape. Among these countless small fry, a £ew stand out. 
There is the curious fort at Old Bewick where two a^^acenc ctes- 
cems of strong ramparts vdih stone-cut ditches abut on to a diff 
edge; there is Greaves Ash near Lmhope on the upper waters of 
the Breamish, where on a platform below Greenshaw HiH double 
ramparts enclose an inner line of defences, with the foundations of 
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round bua &iid ot]i«r eadosuros visible inside. Due north the 
iummic of Yeavering Bell near the junction of the Glen and Till at 
Woolcp is crowned by strong dicular ramparts. These are only a 
few out of a really vast number of forts which would be more 
important, more worth visidng, if exavation had as yet told 
us more of their history. 

Perhaps the Bronze Age has pride of place even above these 
crowding forts of later centuries. There are drclca up the Glen 
valley and along the Till—tlie finest in tlie country bebg at Duddo 
net far from the place where Till flows into Tweed. But the cliief 
gloiy of the Bronze Age in this region are the cup-and-ring carvings 
whicii abound on eid\et side of Woolcr and Doddington; from 
Hunter's Moor they follow the high moorland for seven miles—at 
Wrongham, Dodingcon, Dod law, Glcdlaw, Whitsunbank, 
Simoniidc, Weetwood and Fowberry. This group of symbols is 
cerrainly the most numerous and most varied in England, including 
many ^igns more bizarre than those of the Rochbury group. 
The most remarkable examples of this strar^ magical art appear 
on the great slab of Routing Lynn on Dod Law, its vdiole surface 
staring with incomprehensible hauntiag symbols. Looking at 
them we can wonder for a last time what the images meant to tl;e 
man ^0 squatted here carving them, what tides of ritual, what 
magical acts cook place round these forsaken holy places. We 
look at what was written to express the mind of prehistoric man, 
and cannot read. 

So here, where the Devil's Causeway points to Berwick, with 
Octerbum not far behind and Flodden close at hand, I shall leave 
the tnvelJer in this once troubled border country between Saxon 
and Scot I have led him far from Surrey sands and Wessex chalk 
over mountains and up dales to these remote Cheviot Hills, and 
in doing so have journeyed to and fro over the past hundred thou¬ 
sand years. It has been a long way to go in both time and space, 
but I think we have seen all the finest of our ancestral monuments, 
all the places where the past stirs the imagmadoni the places where 
formerly we were and from which we have come. 
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Chichester (Noi^ie Mt^us) 
62 

Qiichestef 61 
Chiselbury Camp, 
Compton Ch^nberlayne 
109 

Choleshury, Tring 237 
Chun Caa^e, Land's ^d 
rdp 

Chun Quoit, Morrah 170 
Church Hill, FindoD 59 
Chum Knob, filewbury $0 
Chysauner, Penzance 167 
Gasbury 37 

Cist Gerrig, TbeBys 221 
Cirencester (CsrmluAi) 166 
Clacworthy 
Btendon HlUs 149 


Cornwall 189 

Devonshire 163 

Dorset 178 

Somerset zd; 

Oxfordshire 144 

Somerset l6s 

Gloucestershire 244 
Norehumberland 77 

Kent171 

Sussex 181 

Sussex i8z 
Wjlialute id? 


TYTBO? 

MONUMENT 

Stone Circle 
Standing Scone 
Scone Row 
Meg. Tomb 

LA, Fore ^ 
Reman Temple 
Round Cairn 

Round Barrows 
Sundbg Stones 
LA. Fort 

Roman Town 
Roman Mines 
LA- Port 

O.S.A. Cm 

Roman Villa 
Roman Fort 

Meg. Tomb 

Roman Town 

LA. Dykes 

l.A. Fort 


Buckinghamshire 159 
Comp^ 189 

Cornwall 189 
Sussex z8a 
Berkshire I 
Cornwall 189 
Sussex r$a 

Caenarvocuhire iid 
Gloucesceohiie 257 
Somerset id4 


LA. Fort 
l.A. Port 

M^.Tomb 

Plznc Mines 
Long Barrow 
LA. Seolement 
LA. Fort 
Flint Mines 
Meg. Tomb 
Roman Town 
LA. Bazthwofk 


NATIONAL 
esm UF. 

22/832229 


31/239121 

20 / 36 d 282 

21/700432 

30 /d 93835 

3 i/ 30 d 3 di 

* 2 j 2 S 92 i 3 

3 l/ 4 < 7 i 38 

42 l 0 S 3 iiS 

33/912701 

Stl 6 s}S 92 

41/860030 

41/830070 

41/018282 


42/930072 

10/403339 

10/402339 

31/113083 

4 l/ 3 i 0833 

10/473350 

31/139080 

03/545384 

42/023020 

31/046315 
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NAMR OP srra CO. AMD O.s. TYti OP NAHONAl 

AMD PACB tfPtfiANCU SMBST MO. MOKUUfiMT OBO UP. 

ClAxby25i liocolxuhue lu longfianows 53/4Ai?Z9 

Clearbury Rffig, Salisbury Wilubir« U? l.A. Fore 

JJ* 

Cleave Dykr, HambU^on Yoi^ireoa Earthwotb 44/;o68$j 

Hill 2^7 

Oeeve Hill, CheUenham Gloucncenhire 144 LA. Port 32/985254 

179 

Clilfe Hill, Lewn 54 Sussex 183 Loag fiarrow 51/432110 

Ceei*y^wni, Cardiff Glamorgui 154 Long Barrow 32/0^731 

209 

Codford Ring zoo Wllahlre 2^7 I.A.Pore 31/98214^ 

Coecfti) Archur, LUalUwcr PembrokeshiM 136 Meg. Tomb 22/000360 

arj 

Cclcheiier {CamuioJunum) Essex 149 I.A, Tovm 52/997253 

XV, US RomrA Town 

Coldrum Stones 42 Kene 172 Meg. long 51/554607 

Burew 

Colnpen, Cob Rogers iSs Gloucnrenhite 157 Meg. Long 42/058083 

Barrow 

Combe Gibbet, bkpen 72 Berbhire i 58 Long Barrow 41/365622 

Combe Kill, bikpen 72 Berkslure 168 J.A.ron 41/37561? 

CoombeHill,Jevu^on 50 Sussex 183 Causewayed Camp 51/374021 

Cooper's Hill, Cfai&m Glouceste^re 144 Earthworb 32/893147 

183 Cheese Rolling 

Corbridge (CorMp(ntm) Norcbumberlaad 77 Roman Towo 35/983648 

28z 

Coumisbury 15^ Devoiuhire 163 I.A. Pore 21/742493 

Countless Stonea, Kent 172 Meg. Tomb 52/744264 

Ayles{brd 43 

Coxiull Knoll 292 Herefordshire 229 I.A For 32/366734 

Crackadl, Mendip 238 Somerset 166 Stoae Circle 31/592444 

envoi's Way. Yorksliirepo Roman Road 34/740848 

Whenside 276 

Crapton. Pickering 263 YorksKiie 92 Long Banow 44/777890 

CresweJ Crags 254 Derbyshire 212 O.S.A. Caves 43/535742 

Cri^iey Hill, Birdlip 282 GloueescenKire 144 LA. Pert 32/927162 

Roman Barrow 

Croft Ambrey Aymestty Herefordshire 229 I.A. For 32/444668 

m 

Crown End 266 Yorkshire 86 B.A. Settlement 45/683075 

Crag. Tbe, Brecon 201 Brecknockshire 141 I.A. For 32/225206 

Cul£ft>rd 121 Donee 278 Long Butow 30/700857 

Round Barrows 
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NAHS OP srrs 
AKD tAQt SfPmHCBS 

Conus. The, StoaehcDge 
io6 

Cw«y Gcllco, 
ChdcboweU 200 

Dunerham KnoU 114 

Damety, Severn Esruaty 
ipo 

Danby Rtgg 2^5 


Danebury. Nether 
Wallop 7S 
Dane’s Dyl®, 

FUmbwagh Head 259 
Danes Gnves, Driffield 25 i 
Daws Castle, Watchee I49 
Dead Men’s Graves, 
Clazby 251 
DehdoQ Meor 2S4 

Deie Street. Woodbum 

Devil's Arrows, Boroogh- 
bridge 259 

Devil's Bed and Bolster, 
ii 7 

De^'s Brigbron 55 
De^'s Dyke, 

Nemnarkee Head: 242 
D^'s Humps, Bow Hill $3 
Devil's Jiuaps, Mcuhton 
Down 6s 

Devil's Quoit, Macorbier 
212 

Devil's Quoin, Stanton 
Kaicoorc 17a 
T)ist Il^wy 227 
Difiorbeo, Abe^ele 232 
Dieswonhy Warren s$6 


CO. ANT> 1 *' 0 . 8 . 

7 YP 8 OP 

KATlONAt 

SRSfTKO. 

MONCMSNT 

CSJD UF. 

Wiiohire id? 

Earthwork 

41/120430 

Bredmockshire 141 

Standing Stone 

32/23dld7 

Dorset 179 

I.A. Fort 

41/09916d 

Gloucestershire t jd 

LA- Fore 

3J/7C7944 

Yorkshire 66 

Calm Cemetery 
Standing Stones 
B.A. Settlement 

4Sl7iOo6s 

Hampshire 166 

iJi. Port 

41/3*3 377 

Yorkshire 93 

Eaithwods 

54/21373* 

Yorkshire 99 

I.A, Cemetery 

54/«97«33 

Somerset id4 

LA. Fort 

31/070430 

Lincolnshire 114 

Long Barrows 

53/4457x9 

Nonhamberland ?i 

Round Barrows 
Standing Stones 

46/070050 

Nonhumbertand 77 

Roman Road 
Roman Port 

35/890860 

Yorkshire 91 

Standing Stones 

Uli9t666 

Somerset idd 

Meg. Long 
i^urow 

31/808535 

Sussex 182 

LA, Port 

51/2591IX 

Cambii^eshire 13 5 

Saxon Eanhwork 

5^569658 

Sussex 19: 

Round Barrows 

41/B23122 

Sussex 181 

Round Barrows 

41/925173 

Pembrokeshire Ijf 

Meg. Tomb 

ai/07S9<7 

Oxfordshire 138 

B.A. Sanctuary 

42/409049 

Anglesey lod 

Settlement 

23/496862 

Denbighshire 108 

lA. Fen 

*3/9^7757 

Devomhire iS? 

Stone Rows 

Scone Cist 
Sfandmg Stone 
Hut Circles 

20/590670 



GAZETTEER. OF SITES 


KAMS o?sm 

CO. AM) r'o.s. 

TWB OP 

AND SAGS nSEUNCU 

sasEx KO. 

MOMUKEMT 

Dorchester {Dumovarle) 

Donee 178 

Roman Town 

125 

Dorchester 172 

Oxfordshire 158 

N.S.A. Rings 

I.A. Earthworks 
Roman Town 

Dover (D«iWj) 45,47 

Kent 173 

Roman Port aod 
lighthouse 

DowkerboKom Cave 275 

Yorkshirepo 

I.A. and Roman 
Cave 

Dowsbotoughi QuantocLs 

1 

H 

I.A. Fort 

ia8 

DreWi Stanton 135 

Somerset 166 

Scone Circles 

E>niid's Otele. 

Yotksl^ 90 

I.A. Earthworks 

GtassinetoQ 274 

Druid’s Circle. 

Caernarvonshire 107 

Scone Qrde 

Peninaenmawr no 

Duddo, Till Valley 285 

Northumberland 64 

Stone Circie 

Durringten ‘Walk 107 

'Wdohire 167 

; B.A. Sanctuary 

Dunke^ Beacon, Porloek 

Somenet 164 

Stone Circle 

149 

Dyffryn 2:9 

Merionethshire 116 

Meg. long 
l^ow 


Ease Mynse, Min<he»d Somence 
Ebchesm { Vind&mor^ 261 Djrlufn 
Ebor Gor^, Mendip 140 Somerset 1S5 

K “ ‘don Dorset I'jt 

ton CAve, Thoip 274 Yorkshire 90 
Slvs PUia, E&sseathwaue Cumberland S2 

379 

Elworthy Barrows, Someiset t 6 i 
Brendoo HilU 149 

p ,»Tf«n Nab 2456 Yorkshire 66 

Bxecer {bu Damncnlffrum) Devonshire 176 
150 

Eyfbrd 277 Glouccsienhire 144 


I. A. Fort 
Roman Town 
O.S.A. Cave 
iJ^.Fort 

H. SA, Cave 
Stone Circle 

I. A. Port 
Fort 

Roman Town 

Meg. tong 
Barrow 


FairVs Toot. Nempnect Somerset i6j 
'riirabwll ii$ 

Farway'Down 132 Dorset 176 

Ptfnworthy, Dartmoor X55 Denmahke t?; 


Meg. Long 
Barrow 

Round Barrows 
Scone Circle 


29$ 

NATlOKAt 

earn KeP. 

30/6939C7 

41/5779*3 


61/326418 

34/95^5 

31/160392 

31/601633 

44/005651 

23/7^37*7 

36/931437 

41/159438 

21/887467 

23/587*33 


21/93*483 

45/102556 

jr/528490 

39/5419*7 

44/0106x8 

35/177318 

3I/075337 

45/567184 

M/919925 

42/1352^3 


31/521618 

30/161955 

20/660840 
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NAME OP&TTS 

CO. AKD l' 0.8. 

Tvw or 

HAHOKAt 

iirV MOB BHffiSBNCBS 

SESETNO. 

MONUMEtrr 

CUD KBf. 

F&idd Paldwyn ajj 

Mon^cmeryshire 

I.A.Fort 

32/2169^ 

Fiisbary Rings, 

kZ^ 

Wiiahirc 167 

I.A. Fort 

4 i /»88338 

Wiae«rboume Dauncsey io8 



Pule Beaean <2 

Sussex 183 

Round Barrows 

5X/487053 

Five Kings, Harehaijgb 284 Nocchumbctland 71 

Standing Stones 

3«/9530i0 

Five KacIU, Duascable 

Bedfordshire 147 

Round Barrows 

52/006210 

Down 233 




Hve loids* Burgh 52 

Sussex 183 

Round Barrows 

51/48703^ 

Five Wells Farm, 

Derbyshire 111 

Scone Cist with 

43/1 M7ri 

Taddioffcon m 


Round Caim 


Fleam Dyu. Fulboum 242 Canbridgeslure 148 

Saxon Dyke 

5^/337556 

Flocnuoby Weld 239 

Yorksmre 93 

Lor^ Barrow 

54/0737^8 

Flowcc fimow Camp, 

Dorset 178 

lA.Fort 

30/866805 

Worbarrow Bay xao 




Foaies Airuhcs, 

Devonshire 175 

Hut Circles 

20/737758 

Daronoor IJJ 




Folkeacone 48 

Kent 173 

Roman ViHas 

61/242370 

Folhtoa Wold 259 

Yorkshire 93 

Round Barrow 

54/058778 

Freshwater Bay 79 

Ide of W^ht x8o 

Long Barrow 

40/360857 

Frome ijy 

Somerset 166 

Long Barrows 

31/775480 

Gan Bodfian, Nevin 223 

CaemarvoBshire 113 

I.A. Port 

23/313394 

Gauombe Park 187 

Gleuceseersbire 156 

Meg, Long 

31/884997 

Want’s Qndt, Redruth 

Cornwall 189 

DulOW 

Meg. Tomb 

Jo/650372 

iviooxs SQj 

Gilsiand 283 

Nonhuffiberland 76 

Roman Bridge 

35/621664 

Glastoobury 144 

Somerset 163 

I.A. Settlement 

31/493408 

Glyii, Red Wharf 226 

Anglesey 107 

Meg. Tomb 

23/516813 

Goaoiones, Simonbum 2B4 NmhtimberUnd 77 

Stone Circle 

35/840746 

Gogmag^ Hms 241 

Cambridgeshire 148 

Roman Road 

52/480540 

Goldsborough Pasture, 

Yorkshire 8d 

Roman Signal 

45/831153 

Rouwick 24$2 


Station 


Gorsey Bigbury, Mendip 

Somerset Z65 

fi.A. Sanctuary 

31/484558 

Googb'i Cave, Cheddar, 

Somerset 165 

0 -S.A. Cave 

31/466538 

Me&dip 142 




Gtaffham Downs di 

Sussex 181 

Round Barrows 

42/918163 

Grass Wood, GrassmgtOQ 

Yorkshire 90 

I.A. Secclement 

34/993653 

Great Cbescen (Aesica) 283 NorthumherUod 76 

Roman Fort 

35/704667 



KAMS Of srrs 

FACE UFEREHCBS 


Greta Bridge 269 
Grey Mare and her Colts, 
Abbocsbury 128 
Grey Wethers, Pcnbiidge, 
E>txfmeof 155 
Grimes Graves, Weering 
xvii 243 
Griinsdiceb 114 
Grimspound, Shapley, 
Dartmoor 155 
Grovrfy Wood 100 
Gurnard’s Head, Penvrieh 
Peninsula Zd 9 
Gussage Cowdown, 
Cranbome Chase :i3 
Gwem Billion, Llan^ 219 
Gwemvale House, 
Criekhowel! 200 

Hackpen Horse, The 85 
Halligye, Mav^an 165 

Ham Hill, 

Stoke^jl^Hamdon 14$ 
Hambledon HlU, 
Cranbeme Chase ltd 
Hampton Down 128 
Hasdknot, Wrynose Pass 
»79 

Haresfield Beacon, 
Harnrield 183 
Harrow Hill, Sterriogton 
$9 

Harroway 66 
Hascombo Hill i9 
Kell Stone, Pordsham 128 
Hembury, Hooiton 132 

Heaidre Wealod 232 
Hoi^bnry Heed, 
C&istchurch 78 


iZBTTBBR OF 

SITES 
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00- AWD l' 0.8. 

TYPE OP 

HATIOHAI 

&BBET HO- 

MOHUMENT 

CUD SEP. 

Northumbecimd yz 

Fort 

Hut Circles 

36/965x64 

Yerkahize 84 

Roman Fort 

45 /C* 87 J 32 

Dorset 177 

Meg. Long 
i^row 

30/584870 

Devonshire 17s 

Stone Orde 

20/638832 

Norfolk Z 3 d 

^At Mines 

52/817898 

Dotser 167 

I.A. Dyke 

41/070222 

Devonshire 175 

B.A. Enclosure 

20/7OZ609 

Wdchiie xd? 

Roman Road 

41/0303*7 

Cornwall 189 

Meg. Tomb 
!.A. Fore 

10/43^387 

Dorset 179 

Banhworks 

Long Barrow 

31/996135 

1 Merionethshire iid 

Meg. Tonfo 

^3/590287 

BreckAOckshire 141 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 

32/2x0X92 

Wiltshire zjy 

Hll F^ore 

41/1287*9 

Cornwall Z90 

i.A. Fort 

Fogou 

10/7x2239 

Somerset 177 

LA. Port and 
Roman Fore 

3 Z /479168 

Dorset 178 

Long Barrow 

I.A. Fort 

31/845116 

Dorset 178 

Stone Circle 

30/597866 

Cumbediuid 88 

Roman (Stone) 
Pore 

35/2x80x4 

Gloucestershire Xjd 

I.A-Port 

32/620088 

Sussex 182 

Flint Mines 

51/082x00 

Hampshire i6i 

Andenr Road 

41/5005W 

Surrey 170 

I.A. Fort 

51/005 3 M 

Dorset 178 

Meg. Tomb 

30/605867 

Devooahire I7d 

Causewayed Camp 31/1x2030 
I.A. Fort 

Denbighshire 107 

Meg. Tomb 

*3/772765 

Hampshire 279 

Round Barrow 
I.A. Earthworks 

40/169908 


19S GAZETTEER OF SITES 


NAME OP SITB 

CO. AND i' O.J, 

ms OP 

NATTOKAl 

i}tt> PAGE REPSRBMCES 

SUBBTKO. 

MONUMXMT 

cnm UP. 

Kerc£bfdshice Bcacoo, 

Hcccfordshite 143 

LA. Fort 

32/750400 

Great Malvern I9i 

I&noii BraEfi^ Port 

Monmouthshire 

Meg. Tomb 

3r/30588r 

Skewect 205 

Hetty Pegler’j Tump, 

Uley i8p 

Gbucesccrshlfe 136 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 

32/790001 

Heyah^ Downs 61 

Sussex iBt 

Round Barrows 

41/895x55 

findts tones. 

Yorkshire 85 

Stone Circle 

45/851045 

Sleiffhu Moot 264 

Rochener 
(^menfmi) 283 

Northumberland 

85 

Roman Fort 

35/833985 

Hoar Stone, Eiutooe 175 

Oxfordshire I 4 i 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 

4»/377i37 

Hob Horst s House, 
5ufiker*s Hill 2^j 

Deihyslute ix: 

Round Barrow 

43/287592 

Hod Hill, Gnabotao 
Chase xid 

Dorset 176 

LA. Fort 

Roman Camp 

31/856106 

HoUiogbury 

Sussex iZi 

LA. Port 

51/322078 

Hohnfury 

Surrey i?o 

lA. Port 

51/104430 

Holtye40 

Sussex 17s 

Roman RoaA 

5r/45i39i 

Homcude 2;x 

lincolcshire 114 

Roman Town 

53/158595 

HoQsesreads (Eorraviowm) 

NordnunbcrlaBd 77 

Roman Fort 

35/790688 

MJ 

Howe Hil]. Dujgleby 257 

Yorkshire 93 

Round Barrow 

44/880558 

Hi^^te Pasture 237 

Yo^tdure 98 

Eanhworb 

44/860560 

HiTnrrliff i 62 

Yorkdiire 85 

Roman S^nal 
Socon 

45/5932x6 

Hunter's Burah. 

Sussexi83 

Long Barrow 

51/549037 

Wmdovct 52 

Huxlen, Tlie, 

Cornwall i65 

Scone Circles 

20/258714 

TirlfinliOrPg I<9 

HucEon Moot, FipoQ 269 

Yorkshire 91 

Round 

BA. Sancniary 

44/352736 

Idarona Down 6i 

Berbhire X57 

Round Barrows 

41/276811 

II]cky2?3 

Yorkshire 95 

Roman Fort 

44/118476 

Ii^l^roogh, Ctavea 27^ 

YoHrdure90 

lA. Port 

34/742745 

Ivington, LeominsMt t93 

HetefefAsHire 142 

LA Port 

32/484547 

John Ctoss Rjgg 264 

Yorkshire 93 

Cairn Cemetery 

45/907027 

JuUibeme's Grave, 

Kent 173 

Meg. Tomb 

61/077532 

ChiEum 44 
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NAKB Of Sm 

CO. AKD I'o.s. 

T»B OF 

NATION&C 

AHb FAGS BfRBfiKCU 

SUEn NO, 

MOKUMfiNT 

CUD BSP. 

KenclMSCer {Magnae) 193 

Ketefordshire 142 

Roman Town 

32/4444^9 

Kentisbusy Barrow, 

Devonshire 163 

Round Barrow 

21/642433 

Exmoor 149 




Kent's Torquay 

DevonUiire 188 

O.S.A Cave 

aO/930650 

(quamed away) zji 




Kmwardstooe, Chute 73 

Hampshire 1^6 

Engraved Scone 

4l/3«»«3 

Xepwick Moot, 

Yorkshire 91 

long Barrow 

44/487PO4 

Hambledon Hills 267 




Kerry Hill, Newtown 205 

Monegomeryshice 

Scone Grde 

32/156061 

Keswick Carles 279 

129 

Cumberland 62 

Stone Circle 

35/*93a37 

King Arthur's Cave, 

Herefordshire 142 

Old and Middle 

3^/545 J5S 

Ro»<n*Wye 193 


S.A. Cave 


King's Quut> ManorlMct 

•V 

Pembrokeshire Ijl 

Meg. Tomb 

21/0759^7 

Kifkby Thore (Brapemflww 

} Westmorland 03 

Et.oinan Fort 

36/^37*37 

2S0 




Kit’s Cory House, 

Kent Z72 

Meg. Tomb 

51/745608 

Aylesfiard 43 




Knap Hill, Alcoa Priors 91 AX^iltshite i6j 

Causewayed 

41/121636 

KoowliOA, Craaboffle 

Donee 179 

^^ 2 lnp 

RoucaBarcow 

41/025102 

Chase Z14 


B.A. Sanctuaries 


Ladle HU], Ku^lere 71 

Hampshire 160 

LA. Boic 

4I/470S68 

Laxnl>crt’s CasM, 

Dorset 177 

t.A. Port 

3<^372»0 

Manhwood 132 




Lamborough Banks, 

Gloucestershire 137 

Meg. Long 

41/107094 

Ablingion I&l 


Barrow 


Lamboum Seven 

Berkshire 150 

Round Barrows 

41/320020 

Bartows $4 




Lacnbouia Look Bacow 

Berkshire 136 

Meg. long 

41/326833 

B4 


l^ttow 


LandbCftef {Longovi^umj 

Durham 85 

P.oman Town 

45/158467 

294 

laaffdale Pvkes vj% 

Cumberland 0a 

Axe Factocy 

35/275075 

LaavoQ Ouoic. Morvah tdo Cornwall i$o 

Meg. Tom^ 

10/430337 

Loo^hainpcon Hill, 

Gloucestenhire Z44 

lA. Port 

32/947183 

102 




Locesiet (PaSee 

Leicestershire 121 

Roman Town 

43/585046 

CerLAneruni) 24S 




Leighienon 190 

Gloucestershire Z36 

Meg. long 

31/819914 



Barrow 
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K&M 3 op$rn 
fAGB BZFE&ENCaS 

Leictwardiae {Bravonium) 

I«eeorabe Castle 
(see Segsbory) So 
Liddagtoo Castle is 
Lmeok (Zin^m) iso 
little Bredy xaS 
Uttle Deaa. Cisdetfbtd 194 
little TVoodbuty. 

Salisbury 1x4 
lialmgtea ii 
titcon Cheyney taS 
Llanbedi 2x9 
Liacbrymnair 20$ 
Llandovery 20 $ 

Llangynidr 200 
r.lan^Alin ^ Cacrwent ao6 
Llizwy aa? 

Lodge Park, Aldswotth 
iSz 

London [Lmdimum) 3d 
Loofi M^, lie, 
ofWiljTingtOD 
Long Meg ana ber 
Daughters, Little Salkeld 
2S0 

Loi^bouse (see Careg 
Sampson) 214 
Loose Ho«e. Danby 
High Moot ad5 
Low bury Camp, Goong 
60 

Lydney xvi, 195 


CO.IKD X O.S. 
SaSET NO. 

Herefordshire 129 

Berkshire i$8 

Berkshire i$7 
lincolruhire 113 
Dorset 178 
Glcucesteisliue 14a 
'Wiltshire id? 

Sussex 183 
Dorset 177 
Mcrionedahire zid 
Rjdaorshire I17 
Cannarthenshire 140 
Breebtedohife 14X 
Moatnouththire 155 
Anglesey xod 
Gbucesfenhire 144 

Middlesex ido 
Sussex 183 

Cemberlsnd 83 


Pembrokeshire 138 
Yorkshire 93 
Berkshire 158 
GloQcocerdiire i jd 


Lyneham, Sarsdea 27$ Oxfordshire. 14$ 


Msea Cacd (Reycoldsecn) Glamo^an z $3 
(see Archor j Stone) axo 
Maen Pebyll 231 Denbighshire 107 

Mae^ury, Moidip 238 Somerset 2d6 


TYPE Of 
MONUKSNT 

Roman Town 

LA. Fort 

I.A. Fort 
Roman Town 
Slone Circles 
LA. Earthworks 
I.A. Farm 

Long Barrow 
I B.A. Sanauary 
Standing Stones 
Slone QkIcs 
R oman Town 
Standing Scone 
LA. Pore 
Meg. Tomb 
Meg. Long 
Barrow 
Roman Town 
Hill Rgure 

Stone Qrole 
Standing Scone 

Meg. Tomb 

Roond Cai™ 

Roman Farm 
Saxon Barrow 
LA. Earthworks 
Roman Temple 
Roman Iron Mint 
Meg, Long 
Barrow 

Meg. Tomb 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 
LA. For 


NATfON&I 
CIUD UP. 

32/403740 

4 i/ 20879 d 

43/977718 

30/578678 

32/677134 

41/149279 

5 J/ 336 oe 7 

30 / 5579 t 8 

33/586269 

23/884008 

22/770350 

31/156204 

31/461926 

23/495863 

42/143126 

51/339810 

51/543935 

35/571373 


12/846334 

45 / 793»8 

41/540823 

32 / 6 i $036 


43/297208 


21/491195 

23/843566 

31/610472 
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NAMB 09 Sm 

CO. AND 3' O.S. 

TWE Of 

NATIONAt 

AND »A 6 S t£FEIl£KCES 

SHEET NO. 

MONUMENT 

GBID KZt. 

M^sknell, Duiidry 134 

Somerset 13O 

I.A. Fort 

Round Barrow 

3i/6ooOtfo 

Miiden Bo\ver» I>u&seable 

Bedfordshire 147 

LA. Fort 

42 / 99 ^j 

338 

Maiden Castle, Bickerccn 

Cheshire 109 

LA. Fort 

33/498529 

Hill 233 

Maiden Castle, 

Dorset 178 

Causewayed 

30/669885 

Dorchesrvi i2t 


Camp 

LA- Fore 


Maiden Otfilc, Orinion 

277 

Yorkshire 90 

Stone Row 
Round Batrows 
Earthwork 

44/023982 

Mauinbury Rings, 

Dorset 178 

Bronse Age 

30/693907 

Dorebnrer 124 


Sanccuaiv 




B-oman Ampbitheatre 

Main Tm, Ruahup Edge 

Derbyshire III 

LA. Fort 

43/128837 

25 J 




Maj^am Mounuiu 2!D 

Glamorgan 153 

Ronnd Banows 
Earthworks 

21/810890 

ManinbM 150 

Devonshire 163 

LA. Fort 

21/663^3 

Martin’s Down, Ringseen 

Dorset 178 

Long Barrow 

lolsmii 

Russell 128 


£ar£worb 


Mayburgh, UUswater 280 

Wesunorknd 83 

Stone Circle 
Round Barrows 

35/519284 

Me 2 rei 44 > 

Somerset 1O3 

LA. Settlement 

31/445422 

Metni Gwyt, LiaAdyullio 

Pembrokeshire 339 

Stone Cirde 

22/142266 

East 216 

Meifu Herion, Llaniecbdl 

^ SM 

1 

1 

Standing Stones 

23/364917 

My 

Membury 85 

Dotset 177 

LA. Fort 

31/283028 

Men-ai^Tol, Poiwiib 

Cornwall 189 

Meg. Tomb 

10/42O349 

Petujuula 169 



Meon HUl 179 

Gboeesteisbire 144 

LA. Fore 

42/177453 

Merdon Castle 7d 

Hampihire idS 

LA. Fort 

41/421265 

Menivale Eridge, 
Dartmoor 1^5 

Devouhixe 187 

Stone Rows 
Stone Circle 

20/54875* 


Standing Stouea 
Hut Ofcles 



Meibenll, Dartmoor 155 

Devonshire 173 

Stone Row 

20/673842 

Midsummer Hill, 

Herefordshire 243 

LA. Fort 

32/760374 

Eastoox Park 191 
MioniDg Low, Aidwark 
»SS 

Derbyshire ill 

Stone Cm and 
Round Cairn 

43/209573 
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)JAM£ or &rTB 

AKD rAGB UFBUNCHS 

MiochiAlumpiofi 
Common iSS 
Mor& Gam«ss 

Mountain 212 
Momuey Castle* 
Dub^on SA9 
Mount CaUim 53 
Muiira Quoli 16S 
Mynydd Cam Ueehartb 
212 

Mynydd-CefiujnwleK* 
Pcfjlech 223 
Mynydd Mydd^ 204 


co-Afrt> I'o.s. 
SaETFNO. 

Gloacesterdiize 156 

Carmacthenshire 

Somerset 1^4 

Sussex 193 
Comws]Ii8& 
^asnorgan 153 

Caecnarvoashire 


TTO OP 
MOHUKSNT 

Round Barrows 
I, A. Eardrworks 
Scone Cist and 
Round Caim 
I. A, Fort 

I.A. Fort 
Meg- Tomb 
Stone Cist and 
B^und Caim 
Meg. Tomb 


CartDarthepshire 140 Scone Circle 


Naot Tarw, Tracan-glas 

Brecknockshire 140 

Stone Circles 

204 

Keifieid 274 

Yorkshire 96 

Port 

Nine Barrows Down, 

Dorset 179 

Round Banows 

Ide oFPnzbeck no 

Nine Ladies, Stanton 

DerbydiitB ixi 

Srone Cirde 

Moor 254 

Standi:^ Scones 

Nine Maidens, Bodmin 

Cornwall x86 

Stone Circle 

Moor ISO 

Nice Maidens. Boscawen* 

Cornwall 189 

Stone Circle 

un. Land's End 

Nine Maidens, Penwith 

Cornwall 189 

Scone Grole 

Peniosdla j6o 

Nine Maidens, 

Cornwall 185 

Stone Row 

Sc. Columb Major 162 

Nine Stones, fieUscone, 

Devonshire 175 

Stone C^cle 

Daronoor 155 

Nine Slones. Winter* 

Dotser 178 

Stone Circle 

bourne Steeolecon 128 

Nonnantoo Down 101 

■WEtshire 167 

Round Barrows 

Nom*s Tump, Avening 

dooctstersbire 257 

Round Barrow 

187 

Notion Bavant 99 

Wihsnoe 267 

Long Barrow 

Notgtovc 177 

Gloucesteakire P44 

Meg. Long 

NottiiudiaA FEli, 

Gloucestenhire 144 

lA, Fort 

Chelcenbam 179 

Nympsfield. Crawley Hill 

Gloucestershire 156 

Meg. long 

168 


Barrow * 


K 2 T 10 NAL 

euro PS. 
32/863012 

22/210080 

21/886296 

31/444039 

10/45*354 

m/ 6 «P 075 

*3/«7339 

22/280290 

22/116258 

44/093496 

30/995316 

43/249655 

20/237782 

10/413*74 

10/43533* 

10/937675 

20/612926 

30/613904 

4i/n54»3 

31/889985 

31/9*444* 

42/C$62II 

32/981284 

32/794013 
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NAME OP SITE 

CO. AN© 1' o.s. 

TT?E or 

KATIONAl 

PAGE REPERENCSS 

OLEBT NO. 

MONUMENT 

oajD UP. 

OakJlili, Meodip IJ? 
^buiy, Duniiotd 107 
old Dairow Wallj, 
Gloithome z$o 

Somerset 166 • 

Roman Crossroad: 

! 31/^84^4 

Wiltshire 1&7 

I.A. Fort 

4 l/U 33«3 

Devonshire 163 

Roman Signal 
Station 

21/788493 

Old B«fy Ca$tle, 

Somerset 164 

I.A. Fori 

21/910283 

DulTcrton iao 

Old B«wiek 284 

Noctltumbcrlasd 71 

Fore 

4 d/O 732 l 0 

Old Onwewy 233 

Old Pfltfidi (Vcf^) 280 

Shio^lre 118 
Cumberland 83 

I.A. Fort 

33/293304 

Roman Fort 

35/525327 

Old Sarvm, SaIbWry 108 

Wiltshire id7 

I.A. Fott 

Saxon and 
Medieval Town 

4 J/J 373 

Old Windi«sccc Hill d 4 

Hampshire z6i 

Iji. Fott 

4 l/ 44 l 2 ce 

Oldbuiy C«sile, 

Chippenham P3 

Wili^iite X57 

I.A. Fott 

Kill F^nrc 

41/048493 

Oldbury Hill 41 

Kent 171 

O.S.A. Cave 

I.A. Fort 

5 r/ 382 j 4 a 

Oliver’s Casde, 

Wilcshirc ld 7 

I.A. Fort 

4 X/C 02447 

Roundway Hill 93 

Osmington 120 

Dorset Z7* 

Hill Figure 

30/7x4843 

Painswick Beacon 185 

Gloucestenhire 143 

LA. Fort 

32/849119 

Pant-y-Sacr, Tyn-«ongl 

Anglesey 107 

Meg. Tomb 

23/310823 

Zi6 

Pare Cwm, Parc le Breos, 
Gower 210 

Glamorgan 133 

Meg. Lof^ 
Barrow 

21/537899 

Parc y Mcirw, LlanJlawet 

Pembrokeshire 138 

Stone Row 

12/999359 

215 

Pavilsnd, Gowee 210 

Glamor^ 152 
Ccmwsll 165 

O.S.A. Cave 

21/437859 

Pawton, St. Breoke 
Dowu Ida 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 

10/968683 

Paynim Way, 

Oxfordshire 138 

Ancient Road 

41/582920 

Wiae&ham zya 

Pembofy Knoll 114 

Pen Hilf, Mendip 138 

Dorset 179 

LA. Fott 

41/039x71 

Somerset 166 

Lot^ Barrow 
Round Bamws 

31/364487 

Pea y Corddyn, Abergele 

Denbighshire 108 

I.A. Fort 

23/91376* 

^4- 

Pmdenis. Abecyscwyth 217 Cardiganshire 127 

I.A. Fort 

22/383804 

Poidinas, Llanarber ai8 

Merionedtshire 

I.A, Fort 

23/607209 

Penmaen Burrows, Gower ^aznorgan 133 

210 

M^. Tomb 

. 21/330880 
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NAME OP SITE 
AND PAOS UFEKSNCES 

PconuenmAWT 229 
Peiuusce 16S 
PcDtrc I&A, N«vem 213 

Peaaidge, Craftbonie 
Chase 113 

Pevetucy {An^riia) 49 
PtddingliM 34 
Piercel^ge^n-Tecs 2^ 
Pi^ims* Wsy xvji» 41» 44 
PibdoQ Pen, 
firoadwindsoi 13s 
Plmpetne, Cnebome 
Criasft 113 
Pipfoo, Three Cocks 
Jofioioa 2 CX 
Pw N«wydd» Mecai 

Bridge 224 
PorKbeaer 76 
Port Way 74 

Portb-xIaiWeh, Holyhead 
Island 22S 

Pound, The, Winretboame 
Abbas 228 


CO. AND r 0.$. 
SHBEI NO. 

Caernarvonshire 107 
CoxTTwdl 199 
Pembrokeshire 139 

Dorset 179 


Sussex 283 
Sussex 163 
Yorkshire 85 
Keur?! 

Dorset 177 

Dorset 179 

Bscckncckshire 142 

Anglesey 107 

Hampshire 180 
Hampshire 167 
Anglesey io<5 

Dorset 178 


rrts OP 
MONUMENT 
Axe Factory 
Meg. Tomb 
Meg. Long 
^rrow 
Roman Road 

Roman Rdrt 
Round Barrows 
Roman Fort 
Ancient Road 
I. A. Fort 

Long Barrow 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 
Mtg. Tomb 

Roman Fort 
Roman Road 
Setdemenr 

long Barrow 


Poondbury, Dorchcsicr 

Dorset 278 

LA. Port 

125 


Roman Aquedue 

Priddy, Mendip 140 

Somerset 266 

Lot^ Banow 
Round Barrows 
B.A. Sanctuary 

PryPigg 26? 

Yorbhire M.R. 92 

Round Cairn 

Pyoo Wood, Aymestry 

Herefordshire 129 

LA. Fort 

193 

Quacley Hill 74 

Hampshire 267 

lA. Port 

Rands^ek HiU 183 

Gloucestershire 256 

Meg. Long 
&rrow 

I.A. Fort 

.JUvenglass 278 
RavouWa 1 Castle. 

Cumberland 88 

Rnman Port 

Hertfordshire 247 

I.A. Fort 

Hitthin 2 (9 

Raveascar252 

Yorkshire 93 

Roman Sigixa] 
Stadoft 


NAT10N4I 
CIUP E£P. 

23/720760 

JO/450375 

“/OPPITD 

4I/M2IS3 

31/644045 

3!/4a5037 

45 / 2 l 0 t 57 

5 t/ 650 di 2 

31/412OU 

3T/9*7J04 

3a/l^373 

23/3*1^ 

41/^23046 

41/260413 

23/234802 

30/625908 

30/682922 

31/541530 


44/593484 

32/425663 


41/262423 

32/825069 


34/087959 

52/099293 

45/970010 



GAZETTEER OF 


HAMe OP SITB 
AND PACK PSESSMCBS 


CO. ANO I* O.S. 
SRE9T HO. 


Reculvet 
45 . 4<5 
RedhiU 136 
Key Cms i6o 
Rhos y G«lyneii aoj 
Rich boro 

{Porius Kufupis) 45, 46 

Rilliton, Linkinliocne 159 


Kesi 173 

Somersot 1^3 
Yorbhiir 84 
Radnonhire 
ICaic 173 

Coomall i8d 


Rockboume Down 114 Docsec 267 


Rollfight Stones 172 Oxfordshire 143 

Roman Riggs, Den Valley Yorkshire 103 
27 * 

Rombalds Moor, IlkJcy Yorkshire 96 

274 

Rochbury, Coquet Valley Norduunberland 71 

284 

Rough Tor, Bodmin Conwall i8d 

Moor x6i 

Routing Lynn, Dod Uw Nonhumbcrland 6i 
283 

Rods ton 239 Yorkabice 93 

Saeth Maea. Pmwylie 204 Brecksoclohire 133 
St. Albans {y«rulci^un) Herdordshire 160 
23I 

Sc. Caebariu's Hill. Hampshire 268 

Wincbeacer 67 

St Gco^’i HiU, Surrey 170 

Weybridge 3P 

Si. Lyrhaos 209 GUmorgan 134 

S<amndge, Pickering 2^3 Yorbhiie 93 


Seoles Wood, Rodioham Yorkshire 103 
272 

Scotch Corov, Carcerick Yorkshire 85 
ad8 

Scots Dyke, Yorkshire 91 

Hmdwidi-ofi^wale 277 
z 
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TTPaOP 

MTlOKA£ 

UOKUMSNT 

O&m Bcp. 

Roman Fort 

61/227593 

long Barrow 

31/316649 

Roman Fort 

33/900124 

Stone Qircle 

^^hos 63 l 

Roman Port 

6i/}z$6oi 

Stone Cist and 

20/260719 

Cairn 

Round Barrows 
I.A. Sealcmaic 

42/110213 

Roman Eanherark 

Meg. Tomb* 
Stone Circle 

42/296349 

Earthwork 

43/430986 

Rock Carvinga 

44/090470 

Standing Stones 
Rock Carvings 

46/037027 

Fort 

Hut Circles 

20/143840 

Rock Carvings 

3^/9843^ 

Standing Stone 

33/100682 

Stone Row 

22/893134 

Roman Town 

32/136071 

lA. Fort 

41/484276 

LA, Fort 

51/086628 

’M^.l^g 

3 i/*oi 723 

Barrow 


Long Barrow 
Eanhwocks 

44/490860 

I.A.F^n 

43/395953 

Roman Road 

43/3x0037 

Earthwork 

45/J8703O 
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CO. AND 1 ' O.S. 

TYPE OP 

NATIONAL 

AND PACK 10EUNCS 

SiffiFT NO. 

MONUMSNT 

4 *^ n£P. 

Scowl«s, Tlie, Forest of 
Dean 194 

Gloucestershire 155 

tRoman Iron 
Mines 

32/603047 

Scncdibury> Wunupw 

96 

Wiltshire 166 

Round Barrow 
i.A. Fort 

31/911443 

Seafbrd 53 

Sussex 183 

I.A. Fort 

50/494978 

Se^bury, Wantage 80 

Berkshire 138 

I.A. Fore 

31/384845 

Seven Sarrows, 

Hampdire^SB 

Round Barrows 

41/462353 

Rinesdere 71 

Sidbury, Tedworth 107 

Wiltshire 267 

LA. Port 

41/216306 

Sidbury Castle, Sidmoutb 

Devonshire 176 

I.A. Port 

30/128913 

132 

SUbury Hill, Avebury 90 

Wiltshire 157 

BA. Mound 

41/100685 

Sikhs^ 

Hampshire 168 

Roman Town 

41/640625 

(Callevi Anbdfum) 69 

Sisglen Stone, Egremont 

Cumberland 82 

Scone Circle 

23/998112 

279 

Stf HiUsi Stevenage 240 

Hertfordshire 147 

Roman Banows 

32/237237 

Slack, HuddersfieQ 272 

YoAshirc 102 

R^nun Port 

44/0S4174 

Smacun Down, 

Sidling St. Nicholas X2j 

Dorset 178 

f 

Trmg Bartow 

30/657994 

Smay Down, Tidcombe 

Hampshire 268 

liTTtg Bartow 

41/309593 

/3 

Sodbury, Chipping 

Glouceatershire 136 

lA.Fort 

32/761826 

Sodbvy tpo 

Soldiers’ Ring, 
Rockbouxne ZI4 

Dorset 179 

Roman 

Earthwork 

41/0B2176 

Souchampron 

Hampshire 160 

Roman Pon 

41/420120 

fCimxnfvm) 77 

Spioscera* Rock, 

Devoashiie 175 

Meg. Tomb 

20/69890? 

Drewicngnton X34 

Scane Street, Halnaker 

Sussex idz 

Roman Road 

41/920097 

Hill 60 

Standing Stonea Rttg, 

Yorkshire 93 

Stone Circle 

44/986968 

CJoughccn 263 

Stanton Drew 

Somerset 166 

Scone Circles 

31/601633 

(aee Drew, Stanton) 135 

Stanwick Park, Forcen 277 Yorkshire 8 j 

Sarthwotka 

45/190116 

Stockland Great Camp 132 Dorset 177 

LA. Port 

31/226036 

Stonehenge xvih, xix, t02 

Wiltshire 167 

B.A. Temple 

41/123422 

Stony lif^ion 137 

Somerset 166 

Meg. Tomb 

31/735572 

Stoughton Down 63. 

Snssex z8t 

Long Barrows 

41/807197 

Stowes Hill. thJunhonie 

Cornwall 186 

Fore 

20/258727 

tS 9 
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StudSwd Ring, Yockdiitcpi Earthwork 

Anplefonh 267 

Srarfall Castle (Lemanu) 47 Kent 173 Roman Pott 

Smpplc Stones, Bodmin ConwaliiM Stone Ciri 

Sudbrookao; Monmoathshice 13$ i.A. I^rt 

Pembrokeshire x ji Meg. Tombs 
Sutton Poynts 121 Dorset 178 Round Barrows 

Sutton 'Walls, Herefordshire X42 I,A. Pott 

Sutton Sc. Nicholas 193 

SwaJlowdjffe Down xio Wiltshire xd? I.A. Sectlemmc 

Swell, Upper and Lower Gloucenet^e 244 Meg- lox^ 

_ Barrows 

Sweynes Howes. The, Glamorgan 15a Slone Cists and 

RhossUi 210 Rcand Cikna 

Swuibum Castle 284 Northumberland 77 Standing Stone 

Swineside, Broiigbcon 4 n- Cumberland 68 Stone Qrde 

Fume&s 278 « 


HATIONAl 
GRin UP. 

44/582799 

62/127342 

20/144752 

31/505874 

12/806246 

30/707848 

32/5244S4 

31/768253 

42/170260 

2T/X48856 

3 i| 9 ^ 675 S 

34/172883 


Table Men. land’s End I70 Cornwall i 8 p Meg- Tomb 20/364259 

Tan y Muftiau, Rhiw 223 Caemaryonshire 215 Meg. Long Barrow 23/227280 

Tempiecombc, Henley 236 BuckiDgb2niahirc 259 Meg. Tomb 41/785814 

Tber£eld Heath, Ro)rseoa Hertfordshire 147 LongBanow 52/341402 

^ , Round Barrows 

Thom»B s Rigg 264 Yorkshire 92 Calm Cemcicry 44/880925 

Thombofouah Moor, Yorkshire 91 B.A- Sanctuaries 44/285795 

West Tanneld 270 

Thor's Cave, Wetton 253 Staffordshire xii Cave 43/099549 

Three Btoihen of Gfogitli, Cornwall 190 Stone Cist 10/767106 

St. Kevcme 266 ^ • 

Three Howe#, HJcoa Yorbhiie93 Round Caima 44^66981 

lim 264 

T i d c o m be 73 Hampshire 268 long Barrow 4 i/P 93576 

Roman Road 

TlnghetODe, Gatcombe Gloucesteahire 156 Meg, Long 31/882982 

Park 187 Barrow 

TinHoswood. Glamorgan 154 Meg. Long 3 x/c 92733 

Sc. Nicholas 209 Barrow 

Titsey 41 Blent 271 Reman Villa 51/407544 

Tictenione Clee, Ludlow Shropshire 129 LA. Fort 3 V 59 ^ 7 » 

aj 5 

Tomea-T'^iuf. Merionethdiirc 126 Reman Fort 23/707387 

Tcawsfynydd 220 
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cO-ANDl'oa. 

TVPIOP 

HAnONAb 

AND PAGB KEfEfiBHCBS 

SEETTHO, 

MOKUMBHT 

OSiD tEF. 

ToocSt OUbucy 190 

Cloucesmshixe zjd 

I.A.Fort 

31/613927 

Tooc, The, Selsley Hill 

m 

Gloucesteishire 156 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 

32/826032 

Trecucell 204 

Breckpocbhue 142 

Stone Circles 
Roman Fort 

22/883292 

TrefignaUi, Holybeai 
^ 1^229 

TWor, iJamaHwrn 226 

Anglesey lod 

Meg. Tomb 

23/259803 

Anglesey toy 

Meg. Tomb 

*3/54877^ 

TteecAT Roizods, St, Kew 

Cornwall 286 

LA. Fort 

20/033800 

162 

Tre’r Cein, Caernarvon 

Caernarvonshire I15 

LA-Pore 

23/374447 

22Z 

Tretbevy, Se. dare liS 

Cornwall iSd 

Meg. Tomb 

20/259688 

Trevtl^e Head, 
Newquay 163 

Cornwall 183 

Round Cains 
I.A. Fon 

Iron Mines 

IC/823630 

Txippen Stones, Bodmin 
Moor idr 

Cornwall zSd 

Stone Cisde 

• 

ac/130750 

Tcowleswosthy Dowd, 
Dartmoot 

Devonshire 187 

Scone Rows 
Stone Circles 

20/373644 

Trundle, The, Goodwood 

Sussex 161 

I.A. Fort * 

41/877221 

6z, d2 


Causewayed Camp 

Twelve Apostles, Biogley 

Yotbhire 96 

Stone Circle 

44/137447 

m 

Twthiil, Caernarvon 223 

Caernarvonshire rxj 

I.A. Fort 

03/483631 

Ty UUyd, Manest Farm 
202 

Brecknockshire 142 

Meg. Lo^ 
Barrow 

92/098263 

Tylsafaoo 

Breciaiockshire 141 

M^. Long 
Ikrrow 
Seedement 

32/182292 

Ty MawT, Holyhead 

Anglesey zed 

23/217618 

Mousum 228 

Tyddyn Bldddyn, Cefii 232 DalH^hshite 108 

Meg. Tomb 

33 /cao 720 

Uffington Canie 81 

Berkshire 138 

I.A Fon 

41/299863 

Uley Duty 169 

Gloucescershire zjd 

lA. Fort 

32/^5989 

UswiekayS 

Lancashire 88 

Round Cairns 
and Row 

I.A. Bsrt 

34/263744 

34/277734 

Valley of the Rocks. 
LyntOD 150 

Devonshire 263 

Hut Cirdes 
Standing Scones 

21/706497 

Victoria Cave, Settle 273 

Yorkshire 90 

M.S.A. and 
Roman Cave 

34/839650 
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SHBET MO. 

MOKDMfiHT 

earn no. 

Wade's Causeway, 

Yorbhixe 86 

Roman Road 

44/806077 

. WheeldaJe Moor a6i 

Walbury 7a 

Berkshire 168 

I.A. Fort 

41/374618 

WaUbury, Bishops 

Essex 148 

I.A. Fon 

52/492178 

Srorubrd 145 

Wandlebiuy, Snplefisrd 

*j \ 

Cambridgeabire 148 

LA. Fort 

52/494334 

Waiudyke, Marlborough 
Downs xiv, 73 , 93.134 

Wilshiie 137 

Posi-Romao 

Dyke 

41/030660 

wapleyHiD^Prescdne 192 HerefordsKlre 120 

I.A. Fort 

32/346623' 

Water Ncwwq 
(^ uroinVw) 24I 

Huntingdoashire 134 

. Roman Town 
Roman Fort 

52/120970 

WacerKOtu, AedhiU 136 

Somerset 165 

Meg. Tomb 

32/318648 

Wayland’s Smithy, 
UfSngton 6$ 

Berkshire 138 

M^. Long 
Banow 

42/281834 

Webhbury H 3 II, 

Gloucestershire taa 

r.A. Barthwotks 

32/6771 

Forest of Deac 194 

Wen Keimec 91 

■Wdohire 137 

Mee. Lons Barrow 41 /104677 

West Tump, Birdljp 183 

Gloueeater^iire 144 

M^. Long 

^__ 

32/912233 

Wheathimpstead 239 

Hertfordshire 160 

E^ffOW 

LA. Earthworks 

32/183132 

Whinscone Rjdge 264 

Yorkshire 93 

Round Cairns 

43/876016 

White HiU, Cacerhasn 41 

Surrey 170 

f.A. Fort 

32/320340 

While Hone, The, 
Ufington 81, Sd 
Whicefield's Tump, 
AsnberW 1S8 

Berkshire 138 

Hill Figure 

41/302867 

Gloucestershire 136 

Meg. Long 
Banow 

. 32/854008 

Whitehaw^ Camp ^4 

Sussex 182 

Causewayed 

31/331048 

Whiceleaf, Princes 
mabocough 237 

Buckn^lusDihiK 139 

Hill Figure 

Long Banow 

42/82x042 

Whiceeheec Casde, 

Wiltshire x66 

I.A. Fon 

11/804141 

Maiden BradUy 100 

Whicsbury Castle Ditches 

YtJ 

Wiltshire 179 

LA- Fort 

41/128297 

Wioriron Moor ad? 

Yo^ahire 91 

Round Caiim 

44/490980 

Wilibwy, Letehwo^ 239 

Kert&rdafaire 147 

I.A. Fort 

52/203324 

Willy Howe, Great 

Yorkshire 92 

LA. Barrows 

14 /o 6 T 724 

WoM Valley 2 j8 


Sussex Z83 

Hill Figure 

3 X/ 54303 S 

LoQo Man of 51 

'^^■achester 
(PWita Befgarum) 67 

Hampshire zd8 

I.A. Settlemeat 
Roman Town 

41/480295 
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WIncobank, SbcffieU 371 

Yorkshire X03 

I.A Fort 

43/378010 

Wiadmill Hill, Avtfbiwy 

91 

‘Wiltshire 157 

Causewayed 

Camp 

41/087714 

Tifiilinil] Hill Cave, 

Devonshire z88 

O.S.A. Cave 

ao/930$6o 

Bnzham Ijl 

Windmill Tump, 
Rodmarton iStf 

Gloucestershire 15? 

Meg. Long 
Barrow 

31/932973 

Wifidoeec Hill 51 

Sussex 183 

Hill Figure 

Long Barrows 
Flint Mines 

51/342033 

WifidnubxSB 

Gloacesrenhire 144 

I. A Fk)rt 

42/281123 

Wktelbury, 

Crai^me Ouse 110 

Dorset id 7 

LA. Fort 

31/9532x7 

Winklebury, fiasmgmke 

Wkcexboume Stokn loi 

Hajtsp&hite 166 

LA. Fort 

4 t/di 3528 

Wiltshire i&j 

Long Barrow 
Round Bartow 

41/1004x7 

WicchY Keuk 2^1 

NorthambetUfid 77 

Port 

35/993993 

V^wshua Clumps 17a 

Oxfordshire 158 

IJi. Fort 

41/569925 

Woodbndge 347 

Suffolk 142 

Saxon Barrows 

02/283469 

Voodlieoge, Dumagton 

‘Wiltshire X67 

B.A. Sanctuary 

4 X/'x 50434 

lv 7 

Woodyaee, Cncbome 

Dorset ryp 

Roman Village 

41/028IM 

Ouse Z 23 

Wookey Hole, Mendlp 
138 

Somerset 166 

O.S.A. Cave 

LA. Cave 

31/53x480 

Worlebury, 

Somener id; 

LA. Port 

31/314625 

WesroiMupec-Mare 143 

Wrekin, The 234 

Shropshire 1x8 

LA. Port 

33/630083 

WroTuttt (Vifeanium) 234 Shxopshlie 118 

Roman Town 

33/365087 

Wycbbury, Binninglum 

248 

Watwicldiire 130 

LA, Port 

32/918817 

y Pigwin (see Treeaseell) 

Brecknockshire 140 

Roman Forts 

23/6283x2 

204 

Yanbury Castle, 

Wiltshire Id 7 

LA Port 

41/035404 

Amesbury lOO 

Yeaveriag Bell 285 

Nonhomberland ?i 

Fort 

36/927393 

Yellovrauad, Damoooc 

15^ 

Yetk (S^fuaun) 3^8 

Devonshire 18? 

Stone Circles 

ao/575677 

Yorkshire 07 

Roman Town 

44/603523 

7 ef>noc Quoit, Pcowith 

Cornwall 189 

Meg. Tomb 

XO/45438< 

Peouuula 166 
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AdJe, King, $o 
Ai 5 e 4 , King> &?, ii 
America, Midile West of, z 
Aitbar. Kiag, 95, 

Aubcey.JoliA, $ 2 ,86 

Baskerville, TliQnus, 82 
Basord, the brochen, 113 
BcImc, Thfi, 30-31,61,179 
Berbhire Ridgeway, xvii, 79-8J 
Blake, Willum, $6 
Boat of the Dead, 165 
Boudicea, Queen, 32, 36 
Boyd Dawkins, Sir WjHam, 138 
Bronze Age, xxiii, n-27 
Buckland, Dean, niz 

Caeaar, Julius, 29-30,46 
Camden, WUilam, 126,159 
Camelot, 143 
Caraurius, 47 
CassivelLuaas, 239 

Cadger9,44 

Causewayed camp, xu. 17-18, 133 
Cara, ad 

Celne language, 28 
Chaucer, Geofiey, 44 
Cheddar Man, 142 
Cheese rollzDg. 83,184 
ChestotOG, G. K., 81 
CiyH War, The, 93 
Claudius, The Emperor, 46 
Cole Hoik, Sir Ridiard, 200 
Commiua, B^ic leader, 70,74 
Commodus, Ine Emperor, 127 
Conirilli, The firicon, 273 
Conway, Marshal, 237 
Conxty^ Hooseu, 3d, 167 
C o T Qfuy , Walter of, 126 ' 


Crawford, O. G. S., aip 
Cremation burial, »a, 24 
Cunobelin, 245 
Como, 303 ^ rod 

Domesday Book, 3 5 
Druids, the, 10; 

Dykes, xiv, 93, ira, 232, 242, 245 

Edward m, King, 223 
Edward VIH, T fmg , 

Eyans, Sir Arthur, 173 

Ferdliry rites, 2Z 
Flins iduppii^, 244-45 
Flint-minin?, rvi, z8 
Pulling of Joth, Roman, 41,180 

Geo^e m. King, lao 
Gibson. Edmund I2d 
Glyndebouiae Opera House, 53 

Hadrian’s Wall, xv, 281 
Hardy, llaomas, 120 
Harlequin, 127 

Harwell, Aionie Research Scatton, 
80 

Hercula, 126-27 

a hknd Zone, 7-9 

foro, Icon Age, xxii, 29-30, 
162-7, 221-3 
Housman, A. E., 180 
Hughes, Betsy, 174 
Huf^cles, )d, 147,152-6 

kknield Way, ami, 79,240 
Iron Age, xriii, 27-31 

Jones, Theophilin, aoo 
Juaipet, 63 
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Keati, John, iio 
King Lear, 49 

Uc«-Fox. Sec Ktt-Wvets, Gtncwl 
Vyoi k^TTcw. Xf, 2Q, 140 . iS9> ^3 
Lov^d Zone, 9^12 

MacEnery, Fuher, X51 
Malmesbitfy, Gillum of, Zi6 
Milory. Sir Thorns, 9 S 
Miry, Quc«). 160 
Miypole, Hie. 12^11S4 
Me^itbic tombs, xix, 20-21,42-ji 
198-202,209.22$ 

Metropolis, The (Ptebjitoric ud 
Modern), II-X2 
Middle Stone Age, sodii, 16-17 
Mines, copper. ssid iron, jcri, 
IA»> 195 

Mmcery of Works, 83,102 
Modtee Goddess, 1S9 
Moont Bidofi, Biede of, 94 
^ Murus CaUieus, in Iron Age Forts, 
liv, 2J3 

Nasb. Piol, 223 
Nepeune. 47 
Kero, Tie Emperor, n8 
Kev Scone Age, nan, 17-21 
Kodos, Celac god, 295-96 

O&’s Dyke, XV, 23a 

Old Stone Age. £cui, 15-16 

Qrlgm ef Species, The, 138,152 

Puuii, Celbc cribe, 32 
' SaxDiiel. 43 , 86 

RlUownMin, 15 
Piet-Rives. Genecal, 53, 58, 94, 
i20-ri 

PlaCiMtafiwi, pleasure of, 109 
Pydieas, 31 


Romm Britain, 33-34 
Roman Canals, xviil 
Romm Conquest, The, 32 
Romm fbns and camps. Vf 
Romm roads, xvii, 241, 263, 273, 
276 

Roman towns, xiii, 33 
Romm villas, xii, 34 
Romantic Xd^, Tbe, 115 
Round barrows, son, ai-24, rot, 

241,258. 263 

St. Auguscine, 35. Z26 
St. Beuno, 222 
St. Gybi, 227 

Sanctuaries, Bcoose Age, xvus, 24- 

25 

Saxon Shore, &rts of the, xv, 34 
Sbakapeare (on Study), 13 
Speech House, Forest of Dean, 

194 

Standing stones, xix, 106 
StOBO'^xe fikccories, xvi, 230 
Stone circles and avenues, xviii. sod. 

135. 159. 204. 230, 278, 279 

Stone rows, xix, 89,235,215 
Stukeley, William, 44,205-6,174 
Sul, The Goddess, 23 4 
Swaitacombe Man, 26 

Tennyson, AlBred, 245 
Tin-mining, xvi, 265 
Tonge, Richard, 225 
Tracxways, xvii, 79-85, 209, 240 

Victocia, Qoeea, 269 

Vortamec, 44 

Walpole, Horace, 237 
Wavland the Smidi, 84 
Wellington, Duke o^ 71 
Wessex, 65^ 

Whieefikd, 288 


Rock carvings, xvii, 273, 284, 285 
Roisia de Verc, Indy, 241 m . ^ Wind 
Romm andquides ,^ndtv^^bS<.f 4 ^ 


Wiodieter College, 6t 

houses), 268 ^ ***** 
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